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by ALEXANDER N. SAKOFF 


Main elements in the organization of the Soviet 
Union’s trade 


Before examining the structure and trends of the 
Soviet Union’s foreign trade it would be well to 
recall briefly the main features of its commercial 
organization. These remarks refer to all trade, 
but with regard to agricultural commodities, certain 
particular factors come into play. 


The foreign trade of the Soviet Union is a State 
monopoly. Article 14 of the Constitution of the 
U.S.S.R. states that foreign trade is a monopoly of 
the Union. Commerce with foreign countries can- 
not, therefore, be carried on either by private enter- 
prise or by government agencies of the 15 federated 
republics. Parallel with the monopoly on foreign 
trade, there is a monopoly on foreign exchange and 
financial transactions, that may only be conducted 
through the Gosbank (State Bank) or the Vnechtorg- 
bank (Bank for Foreign Trade), and also an insur- 
ance monopoly, /ngosstrakh. 


The foreign trade of the Soviet Union comes under 
a planning system. The Ministry of Foreign Trade 
and the directing council of the Ministry make pol- 
icy decisions jointly with the Gosplan (Central Plan- 
ning Body) of the U.S.S.R., and must adhere to import 
and export quotas envisaged in the development 
plans.t Their task is, through the plans (of the 
Planning Department in the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade) to set quantities to be imported or exported 
according to countries of origin and destination, 
balancing purchases and sales at their f.o.b. price 
free to border. Naturally, a complete planning of 
foreign trade is only possible if the trading partner 
is governed by the same system. The U.S.S.R.’s 
commercial manuals explain that a commercial 
agreement with Communist countries constitutes a 
government commitment to another government, 
whereas an agreement signed with a non-Communist 





1 Details of the import and export plans are not published in the 
Soviet press. 
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country can only commit it to promote trade of the 
merchants in the country concerned with the U.S.S.R.., 
up to the quantities agreed upon.? Planned trade 
with the ‘* peoples’ democracies ”’ is facilitated also 
by the fact that it is possible to set prices for the 
commodities purchased or sold on a long-term ba- 
sis and that such trade is independent of possible 
price fluctuations on the world market. 

The Ministry of Foreign Trade, which holds a 
monopoly over trade with foreign countries, has its 
representatives in the federated republics of the 
Union, its regional inspectors who supervise the 
production of merchandise ordered for export, and 
its inspectors at ports of shipment and arrival. It 
is represented abroad by commercial agents who 
are authorized to sign agreements with foreign gov- 
ernments. The Ministry of Foreign Trade is assisted 
by the ‘‘commercial unions.” These are adminis- 
trative bodies, each concerned with particular groups 
of commodities. Under the control of the Ministry 
and of the Gosplan they issue orders, see to their 
being filled, and conclude agreements with foreign 
firms through their agents. Unions dealing with 
trade in agricultural commodities are, for instance. 
the Exportkhleb that takes care of grain exports. 
Exportlen that exports linen, and Prodintorg that 
trades in foodstuffs. The consumer co-operative 
federation Zentrosoyus is also authorized to trade 
with co-operatives in other countries provided that 
it follows the Ministry’s directives. 

The monopolistic nature of the U.S.S.R.’s trade 
means that these transactions have practically noth- 
ing in common with the prices paid to Soviet produc- 
ers. The ruble used in foreign trade is, one might 
say, an entirely independent accounting unit from 
the ruble circulating in the U.S.S.R. Furthermore, 
the planned nature of these exchanges makes them 
independent of short-term fluctuations in supply and 
demand. The commercial policy of the U.S.S.R. 
does not, therefore, have to take into consideration 


2 Spravochnik po vnechney torgovle, Moscow, 1958, page 93. 
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a whole ensemble of conditions that govern trade in 
non-Communist countries. 

The position of agricultural commodities is under 
some aspects different from that of industrial prod- 
ucts. Climatic conditions and the fact that agri- 
cultural production is not entirely in State hands, 
as is industry, make it less certain that the plans 
for supplying home consumption, as well as export 
plans, will be fulfilled until such time at least as 
the State will be able to stockpile sufficient quan- 
tities of commodities to face any eventuality. Since 
the planning of exports and imports of agricultural 
commodities is closely tied in with the pattern of 
disposal of agricultural produce, it would be well 
to review briefly how this is organized in the U.R.S.S. 


Pattern of distribution of agricultural commodities in 
the U.S.S.R. and its effects on foreign trade * 


One should start with the usual pattern of distri- 
bution : production which does not enter the nor- 
mal marketing channels and production marketed. 
The first, naturally, includes the quantities re-employ- 
ed in the productive process or consumed by farm- 
ers and agricultural enterprises, as well as sales and 
trade within rural areas. Marketed production is 
mostly absorbed by State procurement (collections 
and purchases from producers), but in variable 
proportions depending on the commodities: 100 
percent for industrial crops, such as sugar beet, 
cotton and linen, 90 percent for grains, 85 percent 
for oilseeds, 70 percent for meat and 50 to 55 per- 
cent for potatoes, vegetables and eggs. The rest is 
sold by agricultural producers to consumer co-oper- 
atives and especially on free markets in the towns. 

State procurement must cover the requirements of 
the urban population (by direct resale through the 
State-operated retail trade or after industrial process- 
ing), the needs of rural areas that lack certain prod- 
ucts (deliveries of industrial crops paid for in con- 
sumer commodities), as well as stockpiling programs 
and foreign trade. Surpluses available for export 
are determined by the quantities obtained through 
procurement, after fulfillment of priority needs. 

The main handicap met with thus far in connec- 
tion with exports of agricultural commodities is the 
fact that, in the past 50 years, marketed production 
has not kept pace with growth of urban population. 
Statistics show a more rapid increase in total agri- 
cultural production than in that portion which is 
marketed. Apparently the peasants are inclined to 
consume more rather than to market a greater part 
of their production. It is also true that statistics 
on that portion of the agricultural production that 
remains in the countryside allow for a greater mar- 


* We are merely giving here the basic notions of this system since 
a detailed study thereof would require a special report. 


gin of exaggeration than those pertaining to the 
actually marketed quantities. In 1928 Stalin spoke 
of the need for collectivization because marketed 
grains amounted to only 13 percent of the over-all 
grain production, whereas before the first world 
war it reached 26 percent. Despite collectivization 
commercial production still lags behind the rate of 
urban development. Marketed production in 1913 
was 32 percent of the total agricultural production 
and in 1959 it was 49 percent, whereas the urban 
population during the same period rose from 18 to 
49 percent of the total population. Commercial 
production, including industrial crops which have 
expanded greatly, increased 90 percent in 1953 over 
1913 and 191 percent in 1959. By 1953 the urban 
population, as compared with 1913, had increased 
184 percent and by 1959, 270 percent. The narrow- 
ing of the gap between these two trends in the pe- 
riod 1953-59 explains the growth of exports of agri- 
cultural commodities by the U.S.S.R. in these years 
(increase of 54 percent in 1959 over 1955). How- 
ever, the gap has not yet been closed and one should 
not forget that the intent is not only to increase 
marketed production but also State procurement 
in order to reduce, insofar as possible, the opera- 
tion of the free market. (Table | shows the per 
caput production of certain commodities and the 
theoretical distribution of resources among the ru- 
ral and urban populations ; the note at the bottom 
of the table explains the basis on which it was 
drawn up.) . 

Increased State procurement is one of the main 
aims of the U.S.S.R.’s agricultural policy, marked 
by the opening up of virgin lands in order that 
sovkhozes (State farms) might produce a greater 
quantity of marketable grain, while at the same 
time (1953-58) better prices were paid to producers ; 
and recent decisions of the Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union on agriculture 
(January 1961) set new targets and created procure- 
ment inspectorates. 

Table 2 shows a breakdown of State procurements 
for the period covered by commercial statistics of 
the U.S.S.R.,4 and the targets for 1965. A great 
increase is planned in line with the goals of develop- 
ing State retail trade (not including free markets): 
sales of livestock products are expected to increase 
2.2 times, fats 1.9 times, fruit from 2.5 to 3 times, 
and sales of fabrics considerably. 

Internal consumption will absorb most of the in- 
creased centralized procurement. The U.S.S.R. in- 
tends to increase the percentage of calories from 
animal sources in the people’s diet from the 1958 
level of 19 percent to 28 percent in 1965. (The por- 
tion from grains and potatoes will correspondingly 


* Detailed commercial statistics of the U.S.S.R. have been published 
for the years 1955-59 only. 
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Table 1. — Total Production and Marketed Production as 


compared with Urban and Rural Population ! 





Commodity 
Production 








1909-13 | 1938-40 | 1949-53 | 1954-58 | 1909-13 | 1938-40 | 1949-53 | 1954-58 


Million tons (except eggs, 
in millions of units) 


TOTAL PRODUCTION 


! 
| 1949-59 | 1954-58 
Movement 
of production 
in relation to 
population 
| following second 


| world war 


Availabilities per caput 


.... Kilograms (eggs in numbers) 1938-40 = 100 .. 


|As COMPARED WITH TOTAL POPULATION| 


NOE etapa o:5'< sudo cls at 020g eee Reae 21.0 | 30.9 34.5 58.3 132 | 181 | 182 | 279 101 194 
OA) Li. ShT5C124 Rs icp se RL 22.7 |: 20 m2 i, 143 | 110 85 73 97 | 66 
Potatoes and vegetables.............. 36.1 60.0 85.7 | 97.4 | 227 | 352 | 451 | 466 | 129 132 
Meat and meat fats................-. 48 | 4.5 49 | 6.9 | 30 | 26 26 | 33 | 100} 126 
ML. dnngeitethe 6p dp-arhe nuh «ata rsabe 28.8 | 27.6 35.7 | 48.7 | 181 162 | 188 | 233 | 116 | 144 
Ne ES an Sia Shs eden tes 11.2 | 10.8 12.9 | 20.1 70 63 | 68 | 96 | 107 | 192 
‘ AS COMPARED WITH THE 
MARKETED PRODUCTION URBAN POPULATION 
Wheat ssisighis. cop satevleerageet dah. 6.1 16.2 19.3 32.2 217 | 289 241 | 322 83 | 111 
Potatoes and vegetables............... 6.7 12.7 | as | See 238 | 226 | 219 | 212 97 | 94 
Meat and meat fats.................. 2.0 | 2.5 2.7 4.0 71 45 | 34 | 40 76 89 
RE iricnnis tin reedlia tat eating sain hidiemsiiics 6.8 | 9.0 12.2 20.2 242 | 160 | 152 202 | 99 | 126 
Bee EL. JESU OBL, 4.3 | 4.1 4.3 6.9 153 | 73 54 69 74 94 
7 | | 
5 AS COMPARED WITH THE 
NONMARKETED PRODUCTION RURAL FOSULATION 
eee One |e ee ee 2 14.9.|. 14.7 | 15.2 26.1 114 | 128 138 239 108 187 
Potatoes and vegetables.............. 29.4 47.3 68.2 76.2 | 224 | 413 620 699 190 | 169 
Meat and meat fats ................. 2.8 | 2.0 e 2.9 21 17 20 | 27 118 199 
RR ee rote: 20 | 6 23.5 28.5 | 168 162 214 | 261 132 | 161 
Beeeis .t2oid.s.. Tedicpiass Joti ela 69 | 67 | 86 | 13.2 | 53 | 59 78 121 RS elie 


| | | | 





of foreign trade. 


for urban population, left too much margin for error. 


we 


for marketed rye. 
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t decrease from 53 to 43 percent.) Furthermore, the 
. aim of reaching the United States level of consump- 
‘ tion of livestock products will mean an even greater 
: impact of consumption on available resources, since 
, 
e Table 2. — State Procurements and Foreign Trade 
i Deliveries to the State | Aver-| Aver- 
Tee OLE RM e as 
i “ | | | @X- Im- 
Commodity Average | 1960 | ,Goals | ports| ports 
f | 1959 | 1959 
) — Re Nociscihek! (nies2 a 
ons ' . Pie | OO eens pet Thousand metric tons ......... 
)- ALE, GRAND, oc nes--s 45 984 46 700) 68 800 5 — 398 
ie of which : 
e | Ne eet 31 800} 30 680 40 500) 3 774| 233 
; Sugar bect ......... 38 610! 48 400] 81000| —| 
“s Sugar (granulated) ... *4 740 *6 400/ #9 250-10 000) 194| 522 
TS 2 436) aattel 3.920) 61] 709 
Livestock for slaughter’ 45 378 7 900) 11 050 <<] 17-3 
1- MES s:d gia. ddiv'a0 dop'es — _— 67) 166 
eT Acacia d's! Raven ed 19 670} 26 300 ee RCO eee 
1- BE ean tls ek aces 605 $728 “1006 37) 12 
ET 6” watecieieaih asad 4 128 6 500) 10 000 —| 233 
m _. . RAS 285 —| 540] 19] 53 
8 ea ey 4 296) 4 400| 5 700-6 100} 324] 102 
Ot ee eee 379 -_ 530, 28) — 
I- St) 5 ene 0.0 0dubiaslon 82) ool soul 65 — 
fe ee 192) rf + 6} 80 
ly | | | 
Source: Seliskoe _Khoziaistvo _U.S.S.R.; Vnechnia  Torgovlia ; 
Bulletin of the Central Statistics Office of Moscow. . 
od ‘Estimated demand, no fixed date. - * Industrial production. - 
° * Thousand head. — ‘ State factory production. — * Million units. - 
“Including * makhorka’ or Nicotiana rustica. 





‘The aim of this table is not to show per caput consumption but to give an idea of trends as regards available supplies under the two 
headings of marketed production as compared with urban population and nonmarketed production as compared with rural population. 
urally, from these figures we must subtract consignments for exports or other purposes and add imports. 
; or the import figures added, make up the difference between marketed production and availabilities for the urban_ population. 
the ratio between marketed production and the urban population is an important factor in determining the possibilities and requirements 

Data for 1909-13 refer to the present day nationai territory. while those for 1938-40 refer to the country’s area up to 
1 October 1939, Official population figures had to be taken as of the end of 1913, 1939, 1953 and 1958 since interpolation, particula 
) an popul: nuc The drawing up of a comparative table on consumption unfortunately raises serious 
difficulties in view of the statistics available. -*The first three columns give figures for 1931, 1940 and the averages for 1950 and 1953. 
The 1940 figures and the corresponding per caput figures refer to the country’s territory as it was in 1940. No statistics are available 


Nat- 
The export figures subtracted, 
Conversely 


rly 


in 1958 the per caput intake of animal products, in 
terms of calories, came to only 55 percent of that 
in the United States and the protein ration to bare- 
ly 44 percent. 

Available data are too general to allow of a quan- 
titative appraisal of the U.S.S.R.’s exports and im- 
ports in the near future. An outline of the prospects 
of the U.S.S.R.’s trade in agricultural commodities 
can however be given, taking into consideration the 
production increases envisaged by the seven-year 
plan — which, it is true, will be used mostly to 
cover consumption requirements — and the possible 
changes in the geographical distribution of the coun- 
try’s trade. 


Geographic distribution of the U.S.S.R.’s exports and 
imports of agricultural commodities 


AGRICULTURAL AND FOREIGN TRADE BEFORE AND AFTER 
THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


In the period between the two world wars, the 
U.S.S.R. was not in a position to export great quan- 
tities of agricultural commodities, though the need 
to finance the imports necessary for its industriali- 
zation plans forced it to do so in 1930 and 1931 and 











Figure 1. — Trade in Agricultural Commodities in 1959 
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on several subsequent occasions. On the eve of 
the second world war, however, exports were still 
very low. Imports on the other hand were strictly 
limited, the government giving priority use of its 
foreign exchange to the purchase of material or 
machinery necessary for industry. In a single sec- 
tor of agricultural imports, namely imports of sheep 
and pigs, total and net imports for the period 1934-38 
were considerably greater than those in the period 
1909-13 because of the loss of livestock during the 
phase of intensive farm collectivization. 

At the end of the second world war new problems 
arose for the U.S.S.R. as regards its commercial 
policy. The need to supply the requirements of the 
countries of Eastern Europe, ruined by the war or 
short of agricultural commodities, and to retain them 
within its political and economic orbit, obliged the 
U.S.S.R. to draw considerable quantities of produce 
from its farm production. For imports, too, a new 
situation had arisen. In exchange for industrial 
products manufactured in the Soviet Union, many 
countries supply agricultural commodities. This per- 
tains less to certain countries of Eastern Europe 
than to China (Mainland) and other peoples’ de- 
mocracies in Asia and, to an ever-growing degree 
in recent years, to the underdeveloped countries of 
Asia and Africa. 


EXCHANGES WITH THE PEOPLES’ DEMOCRACIES 


The share of the peoples’ democracies in the to- 
tal exchanges of the U.S.S.R., which was already 
50 percent in 1946, rose to over 80 percent in 1950 
and to 74 percent in 1959. The value of Soviet 
exports to these countries rose from 1,800 million 
rubles in 1946 to 6,000 million in 1950 and to almost 
14,500 million in 1956. The credits granted to these 
countries by the U.S.S.R. during this reconstruc- 
tion period (1945-56) amounted to 28,000 million 
rubles or, apparently, one third of the value of its 
exports. 


Initially, Poland and Czechoslovakia were the 
main commercial partners of the U.S.S.R. Later 
on two other countries came to occupy first place, 
namely Eastern Germany and China. At that stage 
there was already a division of labor, while resour- 
ces were being distributed according to the U.S.S.R.’s 
requirements vis-a-vis the contracting parties. At 
the present time (1959 figures), the leading commer- 
cial partner of the U.S.S.R. is China, with a total 
trade valued at 8,219 million rubles. The latter 
country needs an enormous amount of industrial 
products and can on the other hand supply impres- 
sive quantities of agricultural commodities. Eastern 
Germany, whose trade with the U.S.S.R. amounts 
to 7,678 million rubles, takes second place, and 
Czechoslovakia, with 4,740 million, third place. 
These two countries find themselves in identical sit- 
uations ; technically advanced, they furnish 57 per- 
cent of the machinery and industrial equipment im- 
ported by the U.S.S.R. On the other hand, their 
agriculture does not cover their own requirements 
and together they absorb over half of Soviet ex- 
ports of agricultural commodities. Of the U.S.S.R.’s 
total trade (both exports and imports) almost half is 
with these three countries, one quarter with the 
other peoples’ democracies, and the remaining quar- 
ter with the rest of the world. 

The breakdown of Soviet trade in agricultural 
commodities is as follows : Eastern Germany and 
Czechoslovakia absorb 52 percent of its exports, 23 
percent goes to other peoples’ democracies, and 25 
percent to all other countries. Germany and Cze- 
choslovakia buy over 40 percent of the U.S.S.R.’s 
textile fibers, over 50 percent of its grain, 80 percent 
of its oilseeds, and almost 90 percent of its livestock 
products. Exports to other European peoples’ de- 
mocracies consist mainly (almost 80 percent) of grain 
and cotton. The U.S.S.R.’s agricultural imports 


Table 3. — Share of the Various Commodities in the Trade 
of the U.S.S.R. with the ‘‘ Peoples’ Democracies” and with 
other Countries in 1959 




















Exports | Imports 
Commodity Peoples’) Other |Peoples’ 

demo- | coun- | demo- | coun- 

cracies | tries c cracies | tries 

5 baw agenda PerceMaGe «.00.000%.00% 
Food grains, flours and grits * 43.1| 46.7 12.6 3.3 
Fruit and vegetables........ ne ose 12.0 5.1 
SN £545 akemnied «0-065 tcet a sci 7.9 3.4 2.4 
Coffee, tea, cocoa ......... 2.0 2.9 11.2 
Oilseeds and oils........... 3.8 1.7 14.8 vt 
TS en ee RL 12.8 3 
Livestock and livestock prod- 

Snead! Cues taste eee de 0-0 19.3 1.9 12.5 2.7 
Beverages and tobacco...... 1.3 2.0 12.6 1.6 
TEE Sob cb 0s reecne 28.1 22.6 16.9 38.1 
Natural rubber ............ * ae 2.6 26.7 
eS OE ae ex 7.0 

NR tie hy ee ly ttl 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

















1 Inciuding rice. 
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Figure 2. — Pattern of Agricultural Exports 
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from China represent 37 percent of all its imports 
and with those from the three other peoples’ demo- 
cracies of Asia (North Korea, Mongolia and North 
Viet-Nam) 42 percent. Among the European Com- 
munist countries only one, Bulgaria, supplies a fairly 
noteworthy portion of the U.S.S.R.’s imports (8.5 
percent), in the form of fruit and tobacco, while the 
others together cover only 5 percent. Non-Com- 
munist countries, on the other hand, in these past 
three years supplied from 45 percent to 50 percent. 
Although it is true that non-Communist countries 
supply most of the U.S.S.R.’s two main agricultural 
imports, rubber and cotton, China supplied 41 per- 
cent of the U.S.S.R.’s fruit, 48 percent of its eggs, 
58 percent of its tea, 73 percent of its meat, 82 percent 
of its oilseeds and 95 percent of its imported rice in 
1959. 

Prospects for development of trade between the 
U.S.S.R. and other peoples’ democracies depend 
on the degree of fulfillment of the economic develop- 
ment plans now underway in these countries. If 
the European peoples’ democracies attain their goals 
in the field of agriculture they will no longer require 
such great quantities of imports. Several of them 
(Bulgaria, Hungary, Romania) will be able to increase 
their exports considerably and possibly take over 
some of the U.S.S.R.’s exports to deficit countries 
(Eastern - Germany and Czechoslovakia). The 
U.S.S.R. would practically free itself of the~ need 
to import nontropical or Mediterranean agricultural 
products and would have to seek other markets 
for what it does not sell to the peoples’ democracies. 


° 
“ 


The seven-year plan (1959-65) published at the 
beginning of 1959 gives only one indication as to 
plans for foreign trade, namely, that exchanges be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and the peoples’ democracies are 
to increase 50 percent in that period. 

Since the publication of this plan, there has been 
a considerable development of the activity of 
COMECON (Council for Mutual Economic Aid), 
which groups the European peoples’ democracies, 
and a whole system of commercial treaties for the 
period 1960-65 between the member countries has 
been negotiated. It might be well to say a few 
words about COMECON, whose role is being giv- 
en more and more emphasis in Communist coun- 
tries. This association was created in 1949, the 
member countries being Albania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Eastern Germany, Hungary, Poland 
and Romania. The association’s constitution did 
not, however, come into force until 1960. Its aims 
are to co-ordinate the economic activities of the 
member countries, distribute resources and labor 
through commercial relations, and forge links be- 
tween the various national development plans. The 
main sovereign organ of the association is the Gen- 
eral Assembly that meets in each of the capitals 
of the member countries in turn. The executive 
body is the Secretariat with headquarters at Mos- 
cow. Important tasks have devolved on the per- 
manent commissions, one of which has been set 
up for agriculture and another for commerce. The 
latter has drawn an agreement, signed by the as- 
sociated countries, containing rules with which they 
must comply in their commercial transactions. Since 
the Sixth Session of COMECON (1955), the asso- 
ciation has broached the delicate task of co-ordina- 
tion of plans.’ Successive meetings have been 
devoting more and more attention thereto while 
the member countries are trying to align their objec- 
tives on the same period. The Twelfth Session, 
held at Sofia in December 1959, was of particular 
importance from the standpoint of agriculture be- 
cause among its recommendations were those for 
over-all targets for increased production of specific 
agricultural products in member countries (thus, 
by 1965, these countries together are to produce 
from 70 to 90 percent more wool, fruit, vegetables 
and oilseeds than in 1958). The meeting also made 
another recommendation, namely that the member 
countries should make long-term treaties regulating 
their commercial relations until 1965 and calling 
for a 70 percent increase in their trade over the 
1958 figure. No less important was the Thirteenth 
Session held in July 1960, which, after having exam- 
ined the decisions of the conference of member 
countries of COMECON on agriculture held at the 


‘It is perhaps no mere coincidence that it is only since 1956 that 
the various member countries of COMECON have begun to pub- 
lish their economic statistics. 
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Table 4. — Forecasts on Trade of the U.S.S.R.' with Member 
Countries of the Council for Mutual Economic Aid 
(COMECON) by Long-Term Agreement 




















| Average 
annual 
| antici- | 
. Trade pated | Fore- | Average 
Commodity in trade lcasts for} annual 
1958 “Ber 1965 | 1961-65: 
foes | 
Thousand millions rubles.| # _ bh 
Germany, Eastern ......... 6.5 8. 9.7 131 
Czechoslovakia............. 3.8 6.0 7.0 158 
Sg ae) a ee 2.6 4.4 5.0 169 
ES on cainng «a0 ned 1.4 2.4 3.0 171 
Eh ia wtiieenousuees 1.6 22.5 35.9 | § 156 
PORES, .ccncanhard decrees 1.9 2.6 . t 137 
Eee i wn dine mead bane 17.8 26.4 30.6 148 
Index numbers (1958 = 100) | 100 148 172 — 
t 








Source : Vnechnia Torgovlia. 


? Exports ond imports. — * Figure calculated on the reference pe- 
riod 1956-60. — * Estimate in proportion to the relation between 
forecasts tor 1965 and annual average for other countries. 


beginning of the year in Moscow, recommended 
strengthening production programs for grains and 
livestock products and further invited its members 
to evolve longer-term programs, with 1980 as the 
target year. At the present time it is felt that long- 
term planning affords more elasticity and a more 
easily manipulated instrument for co-ordinating plans 
of the various countries. (As regards the U.S.S.R., 
its Communist Party Congress, convening in Octo- 
ber 1961, is to examine the project of a 20-year 
development plan.) COMECON’s recommendation 
on long-term treaties between its member countries 
followed by a few days the agreement signed by 
the U.S.S.R. with Eastern Germany governing com- 
mercial relations between these two countries for 
the 1960-65 period. In 1960, the U.S.S.R. signed 
similar agreements with other member countries of 
the association. Table 4 shows the data gathered 
from the information published in the Soviet press 
on these agreements.*® 

Although some data are lacking, it is easy to see 
that the U.S.S.R. and its Eastern European partners 
wished to follow the recommendation of COMECON 
regarding the expansion of trade. Unfortunately, 
there is little data available on the exchange of agri- 
cultural commodities except as regards Soviet ex- 
ports of cotton, in which there will be a moderate 
increase, as stated below. Exports of minerals such 
as iron and petroleum, which will be doubled or 
trebled, will be the major contributions to the in- 
crease in Soviet exports to these countries, whereas 
machinery and equipment will be the key products 
in the increased imports. Hungary and Poland 
have no particular reasons for developing their trade 


* Mainly the periodical Vnechnia Torgovlia published by the Ministry 
of Foreign Trade. 





in agricultural commodities with the U.S.S.R. but, 
rather, intend to concentrate on a number of branches 
of their industry that manufacture exportable 
products, anticipating a more rapid increase in their 
exchanges with the Soviet Union than do Czechoslo- 
vakia and Eastern Germany, which already supply 
great quantities of industrial products but whose 
imports of agricultural commodities may possibly 
be cut. 

Agreements calling for a 70 percent increase in 
trade between the member countries of COMECON 
leave practically no margin for trade expansion with 
other peoples’ democracies, if the intention of the 
seven-year plan was that trade among all the peo- 
ples’ democracies should increase 50 percent. To 
be more specific, considering trade expansion in 1959 
with the remaining countries, that is to say with 
China (Mainland) and the Communist countries of 
Asia, trade should be reduced, by 1965, to four 
fifths of that of 1959.” Apparently this seven-year 
plan target will be surpassed, although a reduction 
in agricultural imports from China is probable, 
either because of the development of production in 
the U.S.S.R. itself or because of the growth of im- 
ports from certain COMECON countries, for in- 
stance, tobacco, fruit, oilseeds, wool, or purchases 
in the underdeveloped countries of Africa and Asia. 


TRADE WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 


Between 1955 and 1959 U.S.S.R.’s trade with 
non-Communist countries rose from 5,370 million 
to 10,402 million rubles (i.e., equivalent to $1,343 
million to $2,600 million). Exports to these coun- 
tries rose by 90 percent and imports doubled. Agri- 
cultural commodities showed a 52 percent increase 
for exports and over 90 percent for imports. There 
is a marked difference between regions. On the 
one hand, European countries import agricultural 
commodities from the Soviet Union, while the coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa and Latin America and partic- 
ularly the underdeveloped ones, supply the U.S.S.R. 
with a large portion of its agricultural imports. 
Between these two groups lie Australia, Canada and 
the United States whose trade with the U.S.S.R. 
in 1959 amounted to 90 million rubles (Canadian 
wheat sales to the U.S.S.R., which came to 200,000 
tons, should be mentioned). 

Grains lead the U.S.S.R.’s agricultural exports to 
Western Europe. This area absorbs from one 
sixth to one quarter of the U.S.S.R. bread grain 
exports and the major part of its feed grains (65 per- 
cent in 1959). The U.S.S.R. sells a fifth of its cot- 
ton exports to Western Europe, half of this amount 


7It should be meantioned that the term ‘“‘ peoples’ democracies; ” 
as it is used in the U.S.S.R., includes Yugoslavia. However, trade 
between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia in 1959 constituted 
only 1.6 percent of its trade with this group of countries. 
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going to Finland, which also imports sugar from the 
Soviet Union. Western Europe is an important 
market for Soviet flax fiber (over half), with a large 
increase between 1955 and 1959, and oilseed cakes 
(exports trebled during the same period and came 
to two thirds of total exports). Imports of agri- 
cultural commodities from Western European coun- 
tries in 1959 came to only 2.4 percent. The Medi- 
terranean countries which sell citrus fruit are the 
leading exporters to the Soviet Union. Apart from 
agricultural commodities proper, the U.S.S.R. also 
imports some fish, mainly from the United King- 
dom and Scandinavian countries. Purchases from 
the Mediterranean countries will probably continue 
unless the U.S.S.R. turns to the Near East. As re- 
gards exports, an increased offer of grains and live- 
stock products can be foreseen, as Eastern Euro- 
pean countries will gradually be able to reduce their 
imports. 

The countries of South America, Asia and Africa 
— with particular reference to the underdeveloped 
countries or to those in which agriculture is the main 
source of exports — usually offer tropical products, 
that is commodities not produced in the U.S.S.R. 
However, the U.S.S.R. purchased little in the way 
of these commodities for over 40 years and the pres- 
ent rapid increase can hardly be explained by con- 
sumer demand. Indeed, consumers are expected to 
become accustomed to commodities that were once 
scarce, but the purchase of which is now necessary 
in order to enable commercial partners of the So- 
viet Union to pay for Soviet exports of industrial 
products or for loans. 

The Soviet Union offers credits to underdeveloped 
countries, in competition with the Western powers 
and also potentially with China. By mid-1960, 
these credits amounted to the equivalent of about 
$3,000 million. Such loans are generally offered for 
a 12-year term at 2.5 percent interest to make pos- 
sible the import of merchandise and pay for experts 
and other necessary services for large-scale develop- 
ment projects (construction of industrial enterprises, 
organization of large farms, irrigation works, road 
construction, building polytechnic schools, etc.) and 
are paid for with the exports of these countries to 
the U.S.S.R. Such credit was first opened to the 
countries of the Far and Near East, in particular 
the United Arab Republic and India, and in 1960 
and 1961 it was extended to the countries of Africa, 
namely Ethiopia, Guinea, Ghana, and, in Latin 
America, to Cuba. 

Agricultural commodities constitute almost all of 
the U.S.S.R.’s imports from countries of Latin Amer- 
ica. For the years 1955-59, these imports were 
valued at 200 to 300 million rubles, the principal 
commodities being wool, hides, skins and raw sugar. 
Imports of meat from Argentina and Uruguay ceased 
in 1959. Exports of agricultural commodities (amount- 


ing to 5 million rubles) included a few shipments of 
cotton, flax fiber and hemp to Argentina and Para- 
guay. It would be difficult to speak of any ‘‘ trend ” 
as regards trade in agricultural commodities during 
this period but, in 1960, commercial agreements signed 
with Cuba and Brazil started what may be expected 
to become an appreciable increase in trade in the 
coming years. 

In its trade with the countries of Asia and Africa, 
the Soviet Union exports agricultural commodities 
to a value of about 200 million rubles, the leading 
products being wheat and sugar, with small quan- 
tities of cotton, flax fiber and oilseed cake sold to 
Japan, as well as re-exports of rice (to Indonesia in 
particular). Imports of agricultural commodities 
from these two continents rose from 410 million 
rubles in 1955 to 888 million rubles in 1956, 1,326 
million in 1957, and 1,534 million in 1958. In 1959 
reduced purchases of Egyptian cotton and of wool 
from the Union of South Africa brought the total 
down to 1,512 million rubles, but aside from these 
two products, Soviet imports later increased by 
15 percent. 

The main agricultural imports from the Far East are 
rubber (72 percent) and tea (15 percent) ; from the 
Near East, cotton (77 percent) and wool (13 percent). 
Imports of agricultural commodities from Africa, 
other than from the Union of South Africa (whose 
sales of hides and skins and wool to the U.S.S.R. 
are declining), increased noticeably in 1959, to a 
value of 140 million rubles as compared with 51 mil- 
lion in 1958. Cocoa beans represented 90 percent 
of these imports. The U.S.S.R., however, also im- 
ports some coffee from Africa and recent commer- 
cial agreements with other countries of that conti- 
nent call for a broadening of this trade to other prod- 
ucts. By an agreement signed with Ghana in Au- 
gust 1960 the U.S.S.R. commercial agencies can 
tranship or process imported products or products 
in transit in that country. 


Main agricultural commodities sold or purchased by 
the U.S.S.R. 


GRAINS 


Grains have always been one of the main exports 
of Russia, with annual volumes steadily increasing 
from the nineteenth century on, and exceeding 10 
million tons in the 1909-13 period. There was a 
sharp decline in the period between the two world 
wars and now wheat exports are again on the rise. 
Other grains offer great export potentialities for the 
future, provided home demand is covered. 

The growth of wheat exports after the second 
world war is tied up with the policy of expansion 
of wheat growing. The area under wheat, which 
in 1950 amounted to 38.5 million hectares, was en- 


Table 5. — U.S.S.R. : Exports of Selected Agricultural Commodities 
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Commodity 1909-13 | 1923-27 1929-33 | 1934-38 | 1955-59 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 1958 1959 
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Table 6. — U.S.S.R.: Imports of Selected Agricultural Commodities 
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Table 7. —- U.S.S.R.: Net Exports and Imports of Selected Agricultural Commodities 
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larged by 1957 to 69 million hectares (there has been 
some slight shrinkage since then) mainly by the 
opening up of virgin lands in the eastern parts of 
the Soviet Union. Wheat production, which aver- 
aged 34.5 million tons in the years 1949-53, rose to 
58.3 million in the period 1954-58 (76.6 million in 
1958, 69 million in 1959 and 64 million in 1960). 
There was a parallel increase in State procurement 
from 16.6 to 28.9 million tons (42 million tons in 1958). 
One of the reasons for the opening up of virgin lands 
was the need to export large quantities of grains 
to the various peoples’ democracies, as Mr. Khrus- 
chev pointed out in one of his speeches. In 1959 
wheat exports to countries of Eastern Europe amount- 
ed to 4.3 million, leaving 1.7 million tons available 
for other countries (1.3 million were sold in Westera 
Europe and approximately 400,000 tons to Asian 
countries and the United Arab Republic). Informa- 
tion on the types of wheat sold in Eastern Europe is 
incomplete ; those sold to Western Europe are gen- 
erally durum wheat, 40-59 percent vitreous, of the 
red winter varieties. Sale prices to these countries 
are set according to the London market. 
Recently announced plans setting State procure- 
ment levels for grain call for an annual quantity of 
40 million tons of wheat, or roughly the quantity 
produced in 1958. True, this is a minimum, but the 
figure may be taken as the limit beyond which the 
U.S.S.R. does not expect to push very energetically 
forward until 1965. Considering that population 
growth and reduced quantities of bread in the diet 
will balance out, one may draw the conclusion that 
the U.S.S.R. intends to have an exportable quantity 
of approximately 6 million tons, as in 1959. Sales 
to the European peoples’ democracies, whose plans 
aim at a reduction or the complete elimination of 
imports, are expected to diminish. Eastern Germany 
and Czechoslovakia, however, will continue to ab- 
sorb large quantities of Soviet wheat.* Taking as 
the minimum for sales to Eastern Europe the quan- 
tity sold to these two countries in 1959, one has a 
figure of 3 million tons or half of the exportable 
wheat; and 3 million tons, as compared with 1.7 
million in 1959, could thus be available for other 
purchasers. Factors that may lead to either a re- 
duction or an increase in these quantities should 
also be mentioned, namely the possibility that the 
Eastern European development plans may not be 
fulfilled and also the need to use wheat as livestock 
feed. In connection with the latter, one cannot 
disregard on the one hand a possible cutting down 
on annual stockpiling (reserves were very low five 
years ago but probably have increased greatly in 
the past few years) and, on the other hand, the 
probability that more rye will be consumed. Here 
* According to a speech made recently by Mr. Gomulka, Poland 
will probably continue to import large quantities of grain during 


the period 1961-65, although it hopes to reduce import requirement 
by increasing yields per hectare. 


Figure 3. - Grain Exports, 1869 to 1959 
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one should not lose sight of the program for increas- 
ing grain production in the western parts of the 
U.S.S.R., which are more suited to the growing of 
rye. 
The U.S.S.R.’s exports of coarse grains (barley, 
oats and maize), which in the period 1909-13 amount- 
ed to 5.6 million tons, have declined considerably. 
This was due initially to a decrease in production 
(22 million tons in 1953 as compared with 31 mil- 
lion tons in 1913). However, along with the reduc- 
tion in feed grains during that period, livestock num- 
bers declined by one fifth (calculated in standard 
units *), leaving an exportable margin of over 1.2 
million tons (1955-57 average). The great drive 
since 1953 for expansion in stock raising brought 
the number of livestock up again almost to the 1913 
level, and the total production of feed grain reached 
an average of 35.6 million tons for the years 1957-59. 
However, this expansion was due mainly to the in- 
crease in maize, since the production of barley and 
rye remained markedly below the 1913 level. The 
shortage of feed grains is still being felt and 1959 
exports came to only 408,000 tons, of which 122,000 
were barley, 131,000 oats and 155,000 maize. 

The targets of the seven-year plan call for a great 
increase in the production of feed grains, particu- 


* Conversion coefficients used were: horses 1.0; cattle 0.8; pigs 0.2; 
sheep and goats 0.]. 
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larly maize ; State procurement of maize are ex- 
pected to increase more than fourfold (10 million 
tons as compared with 2.2 million for 1960), but 
most of this grain will probably have to be distrib- 
uted to areas where it cannot be grown. The ex- 
tremely ambitious goals for livestock products set for 
1965 demand an expansion in herds and greater 
feed supplies. It would therefore be premature to 
conclude that exports of feed grains will increase 
to any considerable extent in the near future, though 
they may do so in the distant future. The U.S.S.R. 
will still have to decide whether it prefers to export 
feed grains or livestock products. This raises the 
problem of productivity in the livestock raising in- 
dustry. At the present time this is low, and increased 
efficiency is one of the most discussed current prob- 
lems. 


TEXTILES 


Textile fibers take second place among the agri- 
cultural commodities exported by the U.S.S.R. This 
country is also a heavy importer of textiles and in 
order to get an idea of its requirements and its ex- 
port capacity we must consider not only trade in 
fibers but also in manufactured products (fabrics, 
ready-made articles, etc.). 

Over the last 50 years there have been great chang- 
es both in the demand for textile products and 
in the growing of the main fibers. The retail trade 
faces a tremendously increased demand because of 
the almost complete disappearance of weaving at 
home in villages and because of the growth of the 
urban population. Cotton has become the lead- 
ing fiber crop. 

In 1909-13 Russia exported 250,000 tons of flax. 
Nowadays, despite an increase in flax-growing since 
1954, exports do not exceed 42,000 tons (1959). A 


Net Exports of Raw Textiles and Net Imports of 
Manufactured Textiles 


Figure 4. - 
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similar situation obtains for hemp (exports in 
1909-13 : 48,000 tons; in 1959: 14,000 tons). On 
the other hand, the expansion of cotton growing, 
which was still in its early stages in 1913, now 
enables the U.S.S.R. to export almost 350,000 tons 
a year. Imports of cotton have remained fairly steady 
(197,000 tons in 1913 and 190,000 tons in 1959), 
the U.S.S.R. becoming in 1959 a net importer of 
cotton fabrics, whereas in 1913 it was a net exporter. 
As regards wool, the situation has remained remark- 
ably stable, exports in 1959 amounting to 17,000 tons 
(as compared with 15,000 tons in 1909-13) and im- 
ports to 58,000 tons (as compared with 49,000 tons). 

The trade pattern in textiles has changed consid- 
erably in the years 1955-59. In 1955 textile im- 
ports were valued at almost 1,132 million rubles, 
of which 600 million for fibers, 354 million for fab- 
rics, 90 million for ready-made articles, and the 
rest for artificial fibers, rope and miscellaneous goods. 
Exports reached a value of 1,609 million rubles 
(of which 1,360 million for fibers), exceeding imports 
by 42 percent. In 1959 textile imports came to al- 
most 3,750 million rubles (of which 1,156 million 
for fibers, 832 million for fabrics and 1,502 million 
for ready-made articles), being equivalent to two 
and a half times the value of the exports: 1,501 
million rubles (1,215 million for fibers). Thus in 
1959 the imports of ready-made articles alone bal- 
anced all the exports of textiles. 

The peoples’ democracies absorb the largest part 
of the Soviet Union’s cotton exports (an average of 
270,000 tons in the past three years), while its flax 
is sold mainly in Western Europe. Imports of fi- 
bers from the peoples’ democracies, mainly those 
of Asia, in 1958 came to only 24 percent, but this 
figure rose to 40 percent in 1959 due to the purchase 
of 71,500 tons of cotton from China. The peoples’ 
democracies supplied 95 percent of Soviet imports 
of fabrics (20 percent from COMECON countries 
and 75 percent from China) and 97 percent of the 
ready-made articles (of which 42 percent from East- 
ern Europe and 53 percent from China). 

Forecasts regarding flax exports of the U.S.S.R. 
are governed by the aims of the seven-year plan 
calling for a 32 percent increase in production. 
Net imports of wool may be reduced to the extent 
that the plan, calling for a 70 percent increase in 
production, is fulfilled. Cotton production should 
increase from 33 to 38 percent. Exports may then 
rise correspondingly. Long-term agreements signed 
by the U.S.S.R. with member countries of COME- 
CON (excluding Albania and Bulgaria) envisage for 
all these countries together an average annual export 
figure of 300,000 tons for the years 1961 to 1965. 
It is more difficult to make forecasts regarding imports 
of cotton and manufactured textiles, as these depend 
on demand appraisal as well as on balance of trade 
with the supplier countries, 
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LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


The U.S.S.R. annually imports almost 150,000 
head of cattle, mainly from Mongolia ; there has 
been remarkably little variation in this figure despite 
the vicissitudes of the past 50 years. This figure 
may be reduced if cattle raising expands greatly 
in Siberia. The U.S.S.R. imports a great number 
of sheep (1.8 million in 1959) and pigs (55,000). 
As regards meat, in 1955 the U.S.S.R. imported 
239,000 tons as compared with 12,000 tons in 1909-13 
and 5,000 tons in 1934-38, but purchases subse- 
quently dropped year after year until by 1959 the 
figure was 113,000 tons. For the first time since 
the war, the U.S.S.R. became a net exporter of 
meat in 1959, exporting 179,000 tons as compared 
with the average of 38,000 tons for preceding years. 
The increase in meat sales seems to be explained by 
the need to supply great quantities to Eastern Ger- 
many (120,000 tons). While Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia are the main buyers of meat from the 
U.S.S.R., the latter’s own principal supplier is China. 
The U.S.S.R. now has plans to increase meat pro- 
duction considerably. However, no definite con- 
clusions can be drawn as regards commerce, since 
a large portion of surplus production will be absorb- 
ed, in view of the high goals set for home consump- 
tion. However, as the countries of Eastern Europe 
are expected to buy less, any surpluses, plus quanti- 
ties becoming available for this reason, can be dis- 
posed of on other markets. 

Considerable efforts have been made to increase 
exports of butter, which have fluctuated between 
25,000 and 50,000 tons. In 1959 the U.S.S.R. sold 
80,300 tons, equivalent to a net export of 66,700 tons 
(practically at the 1909-13 level of 68,000 tons). It 
should be noted that total butter production in 1959 
exceeded that of 1958 by exactly 66,000 tons. The 
U.S.S.R. exports 9 percent of its output. The fact 
that the entire 1959 increase was exported leads us 
to anticipate a considerable increase in exports. 
State procurement of milk should double during the 
seven-year plan, and the number of cows, now at 
35 million, should increase to 50 million if the goals 
set are to be attained. Even if the plan is only 
partially fulfilled, there is a sufficient margin for 
considerably larger exports of butter. 

In 1909-13 Russia exported about 3,300 million 
eggs ; but the U.S.S.R. has become an importer 
(233 million on the average for 1955-59). It should 
be recognized, however, that in recent years there 
have been great advances in egg production and if 
this trend continues the plan, which calls for in- 
creased State procurement of up to 10,000 million 
eggs (as compared with 5,700 million in 1959), should 
be fulfilled to a large extent. Consequently, the 
U.S.S.R. may again become a large exporter of 
eggs. 
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SUGAR AND OILSEEDS 


The trade in these two groups of products has 
developed along similar lines. The U.S.S.R. im- 
ports and exports these products. Domestic pro- 
duction is strongly on the increase, but the U.S.S.R. 
has become nevertheless a net importer and con- 
tinues to purchase large quantities. 

The production of sugar beets, which amounted 
to 21 million tons in 1950, averaged 46 million tons 
for the years 1957-59. Imports of sugar for 1958 
and 1959 (378,000 and 319,000 tons) were lower, it 
is true, than those for 1955-57 but have returned 
to approximately the 1950 level (358,000 tons). 
Exports for the years 1955 to 1959 fluctuated around 
200,000 tons. The 1960 agreement with Cuba, 
which called for annual imports of 1 million tons 
from that country, supplemented by the 1961 accord 
raising this figure to 2.7 million, makes any discus- 
sion regarding trade in sugar based on production 
and demand studies pointless. 

The expansion of sunflower cultivation (the main 
source of oil in the U.S.S.R.) increased production of 
sunflower seed from 1.8 million tons in 1950 to 
4.6 million in 1958. Industrial production of sun- 
flower oil has increased during the same period 
from 428,000 to 860,000 tons and cottonseed oil 
from 228,000 to 360,000 tons. On the other hand, 
the U.S.S.R. has greatly increased its oilseed pur- 
chases during the postwar period. As compared 
with imports of 80,000 tons in 1909-13 and 9,000 
tons in 1934-38, it bought 530,000 tons in 1950 
and an average of 709,000 tons for the years 1955-59. 
Under the heading of oilseeds, soybeans are the 
main import item (540,000 tons in the same period, 
1955-59). In 1959 the U.S.S.R. exported about 
80,000 tons of oilseeds. Trade in vegetable oils 
fluctuates, there being sometimes net imports and 
sometimes net exports. As has already been stated, 
the U.S.S.R. greatly increased its oil cake exports in 
the period after the second world war (133,000 tons 
in 1950 and 365,000 tons in 1959), but this figure 
still falls far short of the 1909-13 exports (659,000 
tons). 


OTHER IMPORTED COMMODITIES 


We have in mind the agricultural commodities 
which are exclusively imported or whose exports are 
negligible. Among them is natural rubber, the lead- 
ing agricultural import of the U.S.S.R. (13 percent of 
the total value of agricultural imports in 1959). The 
Soviet Union is buying more and more rubber, the 
volume rising from 35,000 toas in 1955 to 259,000 
tons in 1958 and 242,000 tons in 1959. Noa-Com- 
munist suppliers are Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, the 
Federation of Malaya (187,300 tons in 1959) and 
Thailand. China supplied an average of 36,000 
tons in the past three years. 
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Natural rubber requirements may, however, be 
reduced parallel with the growth of synthetic 
rubber manufacture which is expected to increase 
3.7 times between 1958 and 1965. The basis for this 
increase is the recent coming into use of ethylene 
gas for the manufacture of ethyl alcohol which 
used to be obtained from grain, potatoes and sugar 
beets.” 

Rice imports rose by 1959 to 689,000 tons, repre- 
senting 7 percent of the U.S.S.R.’s imports of agri- 
cultural commodities. China is the main supplier 
(658,400 tons). The U.S.S.R. now has a vast plan 
for expansion of rice growing through the irriga- 
tion projects announced at the beginning of 1961. 
It is expected that State procurement of rice will 
reach | million tons as compared with 63,000 tons 
in 1960. Logically, therefore, imports will be re- 
duced, although one must consider the possibility 
of re-exports ; in fact, the U.S.S.R. re-exported about 
100,000 tons of rice to Indonesia in 1958 and 1959. 

There has been a marked increase since the sec- 
ond world war in the U.S.S.R.’s imports of what 
might be called luxury commodities — fruit, spices, 
tobacco and wine. Citrus fruit imports, which dropped 
from 95,000 to 15,000 tons between the periods 
1909-13 and 1934-38, now amount to over 100,000 
tons. Banana imports rose very rapidly also, from 
2,300 tons in 1955 to almost 10,000 tons in 1959. 
Imports of dried fruit increased from 8,000 tons 
between 1934-38 to almost 70,000 tons in 1958. 
Coffee has made a particularly strong comeback ; 
in the period 1909-13 Russia imported 12,000 tons ; 
in 1934-38 the figure fell to 500 tons and in 1959 
rose to 13,000 tons (including 5,000 tons re-exported 
to Eastern Germany, it is true). Imports of cocoa 
beans, which in the period 1934-38 amounted to 
6,000 tons, rose to 40,000 tons in 1959. Recent 
trade agreements call for further high coffee and 
cocoa purchases in the coming years. Imports of 
tea (30,000 tons in 1959) were SO percent higher 
than in the 1934-38 period but less than half of the 
1909-13 period, which can be explained by the ex- 
pansion of the tea plantations in Georgia. 

Tobacco imports, negligible prior to the second 
world war, came to 38,000 tons in 1950, 55,000 tons 
in 1955 and 97,000 tons in 1959, almost entirely 
from the peoples’ democracies. Similarly, wine 
buying, mainly from the member countries of 
COMECON, has practically doubled in the past 
five years (40,000 tons in 1959). In the division of 
labor so warmly recommended by this association, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania are committed to 
supplying other member countries with tobacco and 
wine. 


“To produce 259,000 tons of synthetic rubber would otherwise 
require the use of 2 million tons of grain, 6 million tons of po- 
tatoes or 8 million tons of sugar beets. 


Agricultural means of production in the foreign trade 
of the U.S.S.R. 


These are naturally not included in the agricul- 
tural trade totals that have been mentioned several 
times here. They are not products of agriculture 
but are farming requisites and therefore we should 
briefly refer to the Soviet Union’s exports of agri- 
cultural machinery and fertilizers; imports are neg- 
ligible. 

Among the farm machinery exported, the lead- 
ing item is tractors. In 1955 the U.S.S.R. exported 
8,172 tractors, production figures being 116,700 in 
1954 and 163,400 in 1955. In 1956 and 1957 exports 
fell off despite increased production because of the 
demand for them in the virgin lands recently opened 
to farming. In 1959 tractor sales doubled, to reach a 
figure of 17,000 machines or 8 percent of the factory 
output. The principal importers are the peoples’ 
democracies, Bulgaria taking 7,217 between 1955 
and 1958. This is a substantial figure considering 
that at the end of 1958 the latter country had 17,700 
tractors. In 1959 the U.S.S.R. sold another 4,700 
tractors to Bulgaria. Figures for Soviet tractor 
exports to Albania, Hungary, and Romania are also 
high compared with available stocks already in those 
countries. As regards Asian countries, the U.S.S.R. 
sold 980 tractors to Mongolia in 1959 and 756 to 
North Korea. On the other hand, sales of tractors 
to China fell from 2,656 in 1958 to 941 in 1959. 

The Soviet Union’s exports of chemical fertilizers 
also increased from 1955 to 1959 as the following 
table shows : 








In_ terms 

a of plant 

Fertilizer Year Tons nutrient 

content 
(tons) 
Phosphates (not including apa- 1955 56 700 11 000 
tite concentrates) ............ 1959 129 500 22 000 
SE 2.5 Sho cdiduareobecaee 1955 116 700 24 000 
1959 150 600 36 000 
UID, icin: oc allen eianiiaaled 1955 46 000 19 000 
1959 438 000 182 000 














Sales of apatite concentrates increased from just un- 
der 900,000 tons to 1.8 million tons in the same 
period. Most of these exports go to peoples’ demo- 
cracies, although some quantities were exported to 
Western Europe, the United Arab Republic and 
India. The seven-year plan calls for doubling or 
trebling production of the various mineral fertilizers. 
This leaves ample opportunity for increasing exports 
without neglecting internal programs for intensified 
use of fertilizers.“ 


' Por further details see FAO, Fertilizers : An annual review of 
‘world production, consumption and trade, 1960. 
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Commodity Notes 


RICE : INTERNATIONAL MARKET PRICES AND CONTRACTS IN 1960/61 


The pressure of demand on reduced supplies has 
stimulated a rise in most international prices of rice, 
although in early May they were still well below 
their 1958 peaks. The ‘‘ bunching ”’ of government- 
to-government rice contracts in the first half of the 
commercial year (beginning in October or Novem- 
ber for most exporters) is a common seasonal phe- 
nomenon, but the virtual absence of Chinese rice 
and the reduced availabilities from Burma have creat- 
ed a scarcity of lower qualities. Also, while India 
and Japan have bought less than last year, Indone- 
sia, Ceylon and Pakistan have made heavy purchas- 
es, and Cuba and Taiwan have become significant 
new markets for Asian rice. The amount of rice 
already under bilateral contracts is thus considerably 
larger than last season, and, as the total volume 
available for export probably is smaller than in 1960, 
the share of rice available for private trade is much 
less. 

Export prices have not shown a common pattern 
in the past twelve months. In the ‘free ’’ market, 
some (such as Thai and United States prices) have 
had a rising trend since May 1960. Most others 
were reduced or showed a tendency to decline until 
the beginning of 1961. Government-to-government 
contract prices, on the other hand, on the whole were 
consistent. 


Private export sales 


Prices of Thai rice should provide a good indicator 
of international market movements of long/medium 
grain rice. The major part of Thai exports is 
usually sold through private traders and it accounts 
for nearly one third of world trade handled on the 
free market. Moreover, United States export prices 
closely follow changes in Thai prices. By themselves, 
however, they do not give a complete picture, even 
for similar qualities. Export prices of mainly low 
grade Viet-Namese and Cambodian rice show inde- 
pendent variations, while those of round grain rice 
often exhibit quite contrary trends. 

As Figure 1 shows, an 18-month-long downward 
trend in Thai export prices was halted in March 
1960, by which time quotations had reached their 
lowest postwar level. Stronger demand last year 
brought a substantial recovery, interrupted in July- 
September by a violent fluctuation resulting from 
temporary measures taken by Thai traders ta re- 
strict exports. Despite the general recovery, however, 
Thai export prices, in the calendar year 1960, aver- 
aged 8 percent less than in 1959. Average prices 


Figure 1. — Long/Medium Grain Rice: Thai, Viet-Nam and 
United States Export Prices, 1958-61 
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Figure 2. - Round Grain Rice, Australian and Italian 
Export Prices, 1958-61 
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of white milled rice were only slightly lower, but 
those of brokens, representing one quarter of Thai- 
land’s exports, and of parboiled rice (one seventh 
of Thailand’s trade) declined by 13 to 14 percent. 
The over-all decline was just sufficient to outweigh 
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Table 1. - Rice: Minimum Export Prices in Viet-Nam, 
Cambodia and Pakistan, January 1961 and Comparisons 
: Septem- | Septem- | January 
Quality ber ber 1961 
1959 1960 
... St. per metric ton.... 
Viet-Nam* 
White rice No. 2 : 40% brokens... 34.7 26.5 30.1 
i 36.0 29.4 31.5 
Broken rice No. 1 and 2.......... 28.5 20.9 18.5 
Cambodia * | 
White rice : 25 % brokens ........ *41.6 25.5 32.1 
40% ee eee eens 232.7 *21.9 29.1 
| 
Pakistan 
Eee See Terre F ‘73.8 257.1 70.4 
OO” Fee re ae 454.1 239.4 45.5 
EE coo tke Abin Sares dae mime ee daek “42.3 | 936.4 43.6 
| 








* Converted from original currencies at official rates of exchange. — 
* October. — * August. — ‘ July. 


the increased volume of exports, and the total value 
of trade was slightly reduced. 

Although Thai export prices have continued to 
climb steadily in 1961 and by early May had return- 
ed to their 1959 levels, they still remained substan- 
tially below their 1958 peaks. White rice, 5-7 per- 
cent brokens, for example, was then quoted at 
£49.0 per metric ton f.o.b., compared with £56.0 
in September 1958. The rise this year reflects a 
number of factors, including the heavy government- 
to-government contracts, the temporary suspension 
of private exports from Viet-Nam and, not least, 
a local shortage of gunny bags which have doubled 
in cost. Also, although Thai export premiums (tax- 
es) on lower grades were reduced moderately at 
the end of last year, in April they returned to their 
former level.!. The object apparently is to restrict 
private demand so as to allow sufficient rice to meet 
the large government contracts for these qualities. 

The Figures illustrate how the United States ex- 
port price * for long/medium grain Blue Bonnet rice 
is adjusted so as to match fluctuations in prices of 
similar quality Thai rice, whereas other prices follow 
quite independent trends for extended periods. Viet- 
Namese and Cambodian lower grades, for example, 
fell steadily in price until the latter part of 1960. 
In early 1961, with the exception of some grades, 
they followed the general upward movement in world 
prices. The minimum Viet-Namese export price for 
the basic quality (white rice No. 2, 40 percent bro- 
kens) was £30.1 per metric ton in January, £3.6 
higher than in September but still below the level 
of a year ago, and the price of broken rice has not 


* Export premium for white rice 35 percent brokens was raised 
in March 1961 from 550 to 600 ticals per ton (£10.2 per ton) ; 
white rice 45 percent brokens from 500 to 600 ticals ; and A.1. 
broken rice from 500 to 540 ticals (£9.2). y 

* Estimated from U.S. wholesale price, New Orleans, adjusted for 
export subsidy. Actual U.S. export price series are not published. 





been raised. The Cambodian f.o.b. price for similar 
quality rice was £29.1, a sharp advance over the 
September level but, again, about 11 percent below 
the 1959 level. A much sharper increase has oc- 
curred in Pakistan export prices for high quality 
rice, which were exceptionally low last year (see 
Table 1). 

Export prices of round grain rice, which are main- 
ly marketed outside Asia and meet only limited com- 
petition from long/medium grain varieties, showed 
different trends. As Figure 2 shows, Italian and 
Australian prices were reduced substantially early 
Jast year because of the larger supplies, and were 
then held steady at this lower level. 


Government-to-government contracts 


Government contract prices have not followed 
such divergent paths (Table 2). Generally, prices 
fixed this season have been raised slightly, thus re- 
turning to the levels prevailing in 1959. Large con- 
tracts for lower quality rice (i.e., containing 25 to 
42 percent brokens), such as those of Burma with 
China, Pakistan and India, were raised back to 
£33.0 f.0.b. per long ton at the beginning of the 
1960/61 season, following last year’s reduction of 
£1.0. Not all grades followed the same trend. 
Burma’s contracts with Mauritius, for instance, 
showed a smaller increase compared with last year 
and are apparently still £2.0 lower than in 1958/59. 
Under the British Guiana/West Indies rice agreement, 
which has been extended to the end of 1963, prices 
are the same as in the previous three seasons (£49.4 
per metric ton f.o.b. for rice with 25 percent brokens). 


Export supplies committed 


Bilateral contracts this season already account for 
over 3.0 million tons, even excluding Mainland China’s 
contracts. This is considerably more than one half 
of world trade. The largest commitments are, as 
usual, those of Burma, which by the end of March 
had sold 1.6 million tons of its 1960/61 rice supply. 
Only about 200,000 tons still remained for sale 
and total Burmese exports this marketing season 
probably will not exceed 1.8 million tons, against 
a postwar record of 2.1 million tons (of which 750,000 
tons were old crop rice) achieved in 1959/60. Two 
thirds (1.1 million tons) of the amount so far con- 
tracted this season is destined to Mainland China 
(apparently for re-export to Cuba and Ceylon), 
Pakistan, India, and Indonesia. 

In Thailand the amount of rice sold on a gov- 
ernment-to-government basis reached 550,000 tons 
by April, double that of a year earlier although less 
than half of total Thai export availabilities, which 
are evaluated at 1.4 million tons this year. Indo- 
nesia had bought 380,000 tons up to May, and com- 
mitments with Taiwan, a new buyer last year, amount 
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Table 2. — Rice: Principal Government-to-Government Contracts, October 1960- April 1961 with Comparisons 




















Pay f.o.b. . 
: ’ st. per ton 
Exporter sear) Buyer Pr ype Quality 
1960/61 1959/60 
= 165 Ngasein SMS 42% odéwibaOls dle 33. 0.0 32.10.0 
ere er ae Oct. POOR: -5 ocsidiie sed *300 4120} Negasein fullboiled............. 33.12.0 34.12.0 
3 i 1S} | Miche? Nol ih vo)... eee ee. 35. 0.0 - 
Nov. China, Mainland .... |* * 350 Nansen os ret) Piss Cad tnvebic 33. 0.0 
: 8 gasein SMS 42% ........e00- 33. 0.0 32. 0.0 
Dec. India ......++.++++. 200 } Parboiled Rice ................ 33.12.0 33.12.0 
Jan. Ryukyu Islands..... 20 AS ae 37. 7.0 38. 2.0 
" Maldive Islands ..... *10 PUNDGilel RIGS... 6. <0 bem re 34. 7.0 _ 
= 28| Longboiled Rice. s 36.10.0 36. 0.0 
” ere "60. ¢ 20) , Milenat- NO. 4-20. .45 ce eecees 35.15.0 35. 5.0 
“ 4.3 CR racerrs 35. 2.0 34.12.0 
i Seo *200 Ngasein fullboiled ............. *33.12.0 32.12.0 
Feb. TRBOROMD: ..... «d's advices 2250 Ngasein SMS 42% ............- 33. 0.0 32. 8.0 
eat Die BOON 0.00 no0.ne v0 #50 Dein ee ie 
April Be Seas Ae *10 a ee 39. 0.0 38.10.0 
China, Mainland .... Dec. Rae co See 100 ; a 47.17.0 
Jan E> s cecareteotes 200 White Rice 30% brokens....... #33. 0.0 "30. 1.0 
ee Se Te) eee aaenaas 24.5 White Rice 30% brokens....... 29.16.9 30. 1.0 
DT at des nencocdus Oct. Saree 50 White Rice 20% brokens....... 31.15.0 — 
Jan. Lee rae Se 5 es aay 
Theda. «6046 saves Oct. Indemesia. ......600. 90 White Rice 35% brokens....... 32. 0.0 32. 0.0 
I oG.-55-0. 9 <a'eae 45 White Rice 15- % brokens . 41.13.0 38.18.0 
Nov. Indonesia .......... 40 OS i “2 ee 33. 0.0 29. 5.0 
NE ony: 5 shies tee 25 White Rice 45% ‘prokens. ...... 32. 0.0 “= 
ed Indonesia she aera 150 White Rice 35% brokens. ...... 31.18.0 _ 
| “RE, ee ek SP 100 Special Grade B*.............. 32.10.0 32. 0.0 
Feb. Se os 4! 24 White Rice Se brokens. ...... 33. 0.0 31. 0.0 
March TE ivwice teisene 30 White Rice 15% brokens....... 44.15.0 ide 
April ae 30 Brokens Al Special............ 33.10.0 24.12.6 
U.A.R. (Egypt) ..... us PE vcs catecnss 40 MIN Sy sires sbmreciineees ~_ er 
ry eats aga Sah sates 15 CNT Eire sy os 0 neo s0 anne 40.14.0 46. 0.0 
Feb. PE ROE AF *50 Mamsouh 20%......cscvcccees 32. 0.0 32. 0.0 
Viet-Nam, South .... ec. MMM tt toes ces ooo 100 2 oi 
Feb. Fe ee bere 20 eoiiea pir a 
March Indonesia .......... 100 Java Qual. 40% brokens....... Ty 32. 0.0 
April PORE aida «oc Gh vaswiay 70 Mixture brokens No. 1 and No. 2 33. 0.0 ne 




















Norte : Based on official and unofficial reports. 


‘ Metric tons, unless otherwise stated. — * Long tons. — * Reported partly or wholly for aigghioment to Cuba and Ceylon. — ‘ Price for 


100,000 tons ; 50,000 tons were shipped in March, price unknown. — * Shipment of 75,0 


00 tons. — * Excluding bags. — ’ Including bags. 


— * Three parts of W.R. 25% and two parts of A.l. Special. - *Two parts of W.R. 25% and one part of A.l. Specia 


to 80,000 tons. Ceylon, which had bought only a 
small quantity from Thailand in 1960, has purchased 
about 90,000 tons, of which 50,000 tons are on a 
government-to-government basis. Japan’s commit- 
ments amounted to only 30,000 tons so far ; this is 
considerably lower than last year’s purchase of 
65,000 tons but Japan is said to have agreed to buy 
other commodities instead — mainly maize — equiv- 
alent to the difference in value between the rice 
bought last year and this year. Cuba is an entirely 
new (but so far relatively small) customer for Thai- 
land. 


South Viet-Nam’s commitments are heavy this 
year (nearly 300,000 tons or three fifths of the ex- 
portable supply). Ceylon has increased its purchas- 
es considerably because Burma’s supplies are scarce, 
and Taiwan is now a substantial client. Mainly 
for this reason South Viet-Nam suspended private 
export sales of rice during March and April. 


Mainland China’s  government-to-government en- 
gagements are thought to be 300,000 tons (200,000 tons 
to Ceylon and 100,000 tons to Cuba), but in view 
of domestic shortages, all or part of these commit- 


ments are being met from rice bought from Burma. 
However, it is reported that notwithstanding the 
intention to import lower grades of rice from Burma 
and Mali,* higher qualities of Chinese rice continue 
to be exported ; about 20,000 tons passed through 
Hong Kong in the first quarter of 1961. Exports 
to the Federation of Malaya and to Western Europe 
have not ceased, although quantities have been re- 
duced.* No data are available on shipments to the 
U.S.S.R. and to Eastern Europe which previous to 
1960 accounted for some 45 percent of Chinese 
rice exports. 

An export quota of 250,000 tons was declared by 
the United Arab Republic’s Rice Marketing and Ex- 
ports Office for shipment in the year ending Octo- 
ber 1961, only slightly less than actual exports in 
1959/60. By end-April 1961, 230,000 tons were un- 
der export contract, and the authorities plan to issue 
export licenses for the full amount. In addition, a 


* The trade-and-payments agreement signed at the end of February 
between Mainland China and Mali stated that China’s imports 
will include rice. 

« Malaya received 4,000 tons of Chinese rice in January and the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom together received 3,000 
tons during the first two months of the year. 
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limited quantity of husked rice is available, 9,000 
tons of which have been sold to Portugal. 


United States rice exports under Title I of Public 
Law 480 amounted to about 380,000 tons in July 
1960-February 1961, 50 percent more than in the 
same period of 1959/60. India, Pakistan and In- 
donesia remain the principal recipients. India was 
to receive 250,000 tons, Pakistan approximately 
80,000 tons, and Indonesia’s various contracts ap- 
parently amount so far to 105,000 tons. Another 
25,000 tons are destined to various other countries, 
among which are Turkey, Western Germany and 
former French West African countries. 


Likely import pattern 


The size of import contracts negotiated up to May 
by the five major Asian importing countries indicates 
that the bulk of these countries’ requirements have 
been met (Table 3). Pakistan and Ceylon have 
bought more rice, since their requirements exceed 
those of last year because of unfavorable growing 
conditions in 1960 in the former, and an increase of 
consumption (resulting from a 30 percent decreas 
in the ration price) in the latter country. India’s 
contracts up to May amounted to 175,000 tons less 
than actual imports in 1960, but less is needed this 
year in view of the record grain crops and large 
government stocks. Japan’s needs continue to di- 
minish but much of the reduction will be in the 


SKIM MILK POWDER AND CASEIN : 


One of the most impressive developments in dairy 
products in the last decade has been the rapid growth 
of processed skim products. These are mainly skim 
milk powder and casein, although there are other 
forms, such as evaporated skim milk. While both 
skim powder and casein are made from the same 
raw material, the liquid skim milk which remains 
after butter manufacture, their differences are great- 
er than their similarities. 


Production 


The expansion of output in the main producing 
countries from 1950 to 1959 — a doubling of skim 
milk powder and an increase of nearly one half in 
casein — is summarized in Table 4. 

World skim powder production is dominated by 
the United States whose output is some two thirds 
of the global total, having increased between 1950 
and 1959 by more than the total production in the 
latter year of all the other countries shown in Ta- 
ble 4. The main reason for the increase is generally 





rice previously obtained from Taiwan, where sub- 
stantial exports appear to be unlikely for some time 
— in fact Taiwan itself plans to import 80,000 to 
100,000 tons of rice in the first half of this year against 
32,000 tons for the whole of 1960 and none or only 
negligible quantities in previous years. Any reduc- 
tion which will take place in Japanese purchases, 
accordingly, will have practically no effect on world 
requirements. Indonesia had contracted to buy 
885,000 tons in 1960/61, which is less than actual 
imports last year, but it was reported in May to 
be in the market for additional rice. 


Table 3. — Milled Rice : Imports under Contracts in October 
1960 - April 1961 in Selected Asian Importing Countries 
Compared with Actual Imports in 1959 and 1960 




















Actual imports Cc 
on- 
Country tracts * 

1959 1960 
Thousand tons, milled 
equivalent 

Re Re te rer res *850 9944 885 
Bs o5s6.3 nso avivitwelice cases eten 317 700 525 
I 56's dc: gl ate ooo altix'w acc mergihdiale 583 528 638 
CO a ees Paes 281 173 110 
ETS eG RT nhs 292 315 491 
EE a6. > o> berate @bA0 0 oe aan 3 32 100 
, | PRES RISE Be SEs ea 2 326 | 2 692 2 749 








Note : Contracts are based partly on unofficial reports and may 
be incomplete. 

1 Information available to FAO as of 15 May 1961. — * Excludes 
unrecorded imports which are estimated at 80,000 tons. - 
* January-November. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS AND TRENDS 


Table 4. — Production of Skim Milk Powder and Casein 
in Selected Countries 




















Skim powder Casein 
Country esti 
1950 | 1954 | 1959 | 1950 | 1954 | 1959 
24 ga Pr Thousand metric tons ........ 
United States ....... 400 | 636 781 8 | 2 er 
Compe TG.. eaiiiesss 24 38 80 2 3 2 
New Zealand '....... 20 40 41 5 8 27 
PU S65 i 600s 10 20 35 + + 12 
Argentina*.......... 6 10 11 30 38 37 
Rapala a aga 5 3 3 10 3 | 1 
ee RS ae 8 22 56 11 OR i: tax 
Germany, Western... 5 20 64 2 2 | 4 
he I Per ne 10 10 9 6 6 6 
Netherlands ........ 28 34 25 2 1 —_ 
i: See — -— _ + 5 3 
er — — — 4 9 21 
United Kingdom*... 24 37 30 -- — — 
p Behe tae Ae _ + 11 
Total above countries 540 874 |1 146 88 97 | "113 




















* Year ending June. — * Includes whole milk powder. — * Includes 
whey and buttermilk powder. —- ‘ Does not include French pro- 
uction. 




















considered to be the encouragement provided by 
profitable support price levels. The phase of most 
rapid growth ended in the middle fifties in the United 
States but production subsequently continued to 
rise. On the other hand, no one country now pro- 
duces as much as one third of world casein production. 
Argentina is still the leading casein producer but 
since the early fifties its share of the global total has 
been reduced by rising output in New Zealand, 
Australia and Poland. At the same time, however, 
casein production has become concentrated in fewer 
countries owing to the virtual disappearance of the 
United States, Netherlands and Denmark as pro- 
ducers. Since world casein production increased by 
approximately one half in the ten years, it was not a 
matter of countries ceasing to produce a commodity 
whose market was declining. In the United States, 
skim powder is price supported but not casein, and 
in the Netherlands and Denmark the use of liquid 
skim milk for animal feeding has been more prof- 
itable presumably than the production of either 
skim powder or casein. 


Utilization of liquid skim milk for processing 


The much more rapid increase in output of pro- 
cessed skim products than in liquid skim milk be- 
tween 1950 and 1959 (as indicated by a 14 percent 
increase in the butter production of the countries 
included in Table 4) was feasible because at the 
start of the period only a small proportion of liquid 
skim was processed in most countries. The pro- 
portion was still under one half in 1959 except in 
three countries — the United States, the United 
Kingdom and Argentina. Thus, from a technical 
point of view, further large rises in the output of 


Table 5. — Estimated Proportions of Liquid Skim Milk used 
for Powder and Casein Manufacture 


























1950 | 1959 
Country ro 2 | Tu. l 2): ee 
‘der {sane Total oa [Ceseie Total 
at a ral ES aoa 
United States ....... 27.9| 1.7 29.6| 62.7] %—| 63.0 
RE A a 9.6] 2.4] 12.0] 27.2 2.0 | 29.2 
| | 
New Zealand........ 6.1} 4.8{ 10.9] 9.6] 19.1] 25.7 
ye) re 2.8|} 3.6] 6.4] 10.8] 7.9] 18.7 
Argentina*.......... 
RE le ee 4.8) 7.7] 9.5] 10.1] 47.3] 17.4 
United Kingdom .... 49.3 men <sm. few 75.5 
Netherlands ........ 15.4/ 3.2] 186| 164) —| 164 
NS ER ee 1.4 0.9 2.3 1.1 | 0.7 1.8 
Germany, Western... 1.0 0.9 1.9 8.3 | 1.6 9.9 
ee a RE mth. S8 | 7A | 1.1} 19.0 | 20.1 





*Not available. Unlikely to be more than a fraction of ‘J T- 
cent. — * While the proportion of liquid skim milk used fo im 
powder and casein is high in Argentina (probably over 7 is 
cent), it is not possible to arrive at the actual proportion because. 
first. some whole powder is included in skim powder production 
figures and, second, a certain amount of farm butter production 
is probably excluded from the statistics. - *Includes whole milk 
powder. ~ ‘Latest available, 1957. — * Not available, but prob- 
ably very small, perhaps 2-3 percent. 
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processed skim products are practicable in most 
countries. 

Even though skim powder and casein took only 
a small proportion of the liquid skim milk available 
from butter manufacture in most countries, fluctua- 
tions in butter production were reflected in skim 
powder output. Fluctuations in skim powder and 
casein production, on the other hand, usually 
moved in opposite directions or, where both were in- 
creasing or decreasing, output of one product was 
expanding (contracting) at an increasing rate, while 
output of the other was expanding (contracting) at 
a diminishing rate. Production of the major prod- 
uct (the one taking the larger share of liquid skim 
milk), however, tended to follow the pattern of but- 
ter manufacture, while output of the minor prod- 
uct tended to be in an inverse relationship. 


Relative prices of skim powder and casein 


The world commercial price of casein was higher, 
relative to the price of skim powder, in the second 
half of the fifties than in the first half. The follow- 
ing price ratios are for exports from New Zealand, 
which is the largest exporter among the few coun- 
tries exporting both products. Casein prices have 
been divided by skim powder prices and the resultant 
ratio expressed as an index based on the 1957-59 
average. 


1950. ..70 1955...115 
1951...94 1956... 90 
1952. ..76 a7... 
1953...74 1958...116 
1954... .92 1999... 36 


It is rather curious that so few countries (New 
Zealand, Australia and Poland only) responded to 
such a substantial rise in the relative price of casein 
by raising its output. The experience suggests that, 
except where the casein industry was already well 
established, with good trade connections, there would 
have to be a rise in absolute as well as in relative 
casein prices to encourage the establishment, or a. 
considerable expansion, of the industry. Despite a 
rise in prices of casein relative to skim powder, the 
trend of absolute casein prices changed little over 
the period, although severe short-term fluctuations 
occurred. It is well known that United States ca- 
sein production dwindled because of the relatively 
more profitable and supported prices of skim powder. 


International trade 


Trade in skim powder has several marked charac- 
teristics. First, its total volume has expanded very 
rapidly ; this is true of both commercial and non- 
commercial exports. Secondly, about four fifths of 
world exports are made under government programs. 
Thirdly, exports account for a rather high proportion 
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Table 6. — Exports of Skim Milk Powder 
| 

















Country 1950 | 1956 | 1959 
4. fs =e i u 
... Thousand metric tons ... 
Se Perr Trees 26 | 4 | 64 
PN ER et rt g | 23 24 
eS ELLY PPECTET OL te 8 | 10 | 7 
United Kingdom. ..........seceers — | 1 | 5 
is ee ee 4 | 3 227 
eee oe Ae ened AeA. or @ | 127 
United States : 
Exports under government pro- | 
MMR inate 3030 velsdbeabouasied 150 | 262 | 287 
OO SEF rr — J 17 | 18 
WE sy ateks Fiwec dae rconete 197 | 360 | 432 
i 








* Year ending 30 June. - * Excluding 23,000 tons in 1959 which 
were donated to international aid organizations. 


of world production, about 40 percent in recent 
years. Fourthly, nearly all the exports come from a 
very small number of countries, with the United States 
providing about three quarters of the world total. 

In contrast to this concentration of exports, im- 
ports are dispersed among a very large number of 
countries. This is the most noticeable feature of 
the import trade. The second characteristic is that 
by far the largest share is taken by underdeveloped 
countries. Amoung developed countries, only the 
United Kingdom, Japan, the Netherlands, Western 
Germany, Denmark, Italy and Israel have taken quan- 
tities of any size. Each of these countries, except 
the United Kingdom and the Netherlands, has ob- 
tained the bulk of its imports in recent years from the- 
United States. 

International trade in casein follows a very differ- 
ent pattern from that in skim powder, although 


Table 7. — International Trade in Casein 





Country 1950 1956 | 1959 
. Thousand metric tons ... 
Exports 
Argentina ....... ad otietataden 28 44 4 
New Zealand 6 14 w 
Australia’ ..... 1 7 9 
Poland 1 3 13 
France..... ra » 6 
Denmark. . 4 2 
Others * 6 » 7 
TOTAL .. _ a 54 76 99 
IMPORTS 
United States 25 32 43 
United Kingdom. 12 15 14 
taly.. ; 2 6 4 
Germany, Western 5 7 4 
Japan 1 5 * 
Netherlands 1 1 4 
TOTAL 46 66 87 








' Year ending 30 June * Belgium, Western Germany, Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Canada, South Africa, Uruguay, 





both have increased in volume at approximately the 
same high rate. Exports are spread evenly over a 
number of countries ; although Argentina remains 
the largest exporter, supplies from New Zealand, 
Australia and Poland have all been increasing rap- 
idly in the last few years. Denmark, which in 
1950 and 1951 was a medium-sized exporter, now 
exports only very small quantities. 

On the import side the United States, instead of 
being the world’s largest exporter as with skim pow- 
der, is the largest importer. Its share of world im- 
ports declined only slightly over the fifties. Imports 
by Italy, Western Germany and Japan have increas- 
ed steadily. These points emphasize a major differ- 
ence between the import patterns of casein and 
skim powder: for all practicable purposes casein 
is imported only by industrially developed countries. 


Future trends of supply and demand 


It is more difficult to forecast the future trends of 
processed skim products than of most agricultural 
products because of a number of influences which 
weigh rather differently in the various countries. 

On the supply side, the outstanding feature is the 
abundance of the raw material, liquid skim milk. 
In the long run the trend of butter production would 
curtail the recent rapid increase in output of proc- 
essed skim products but, as shown by Table 5, this 
limitation should not apply in most countries for 
some years yet. The current development of bulk 
transport of milk is a factor making for increased 
processing of the liquid skim milk produced at the 
butter factory since it is available there without ad- 
ditional transport and handling costs. 

Supply responses to price rises appear to be fairly 
elastic. Clear evidence of this is available from 
North America, particularly following the introduc- 
tion and raising of United States price support lev- 
vels for skim powder in the early fifties and again 
in Canada following the introduction in 1957 of 
support prices for skim powder well above previous 
market prices. 

The large rise of casein output in New Zealand, 
Australia and Poland in the second half of the fif- 
ties is additional evidence. There is insufficient ex- 
perience of prolonged price falls to know the effects 
on supply but, again judging by North American 
experience, supply appears inelastic downward. The 
relevant price is not simply that of skim powder 
or casein but rather the combined return from but- 
ter and skim powder as against the return from any 
other combination of products practicable in the 
circumstances. 

Where both skim powder and casein are made, 
substitution between the two products occurs fairly 
readily in production, according to changes in rel- 
ative prices. Figures 3 and 4 demonstrate this 























Figure 3. - New Zealand: Ratios of Indices, Skim Milk 
Powder/Casein 
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fact for New Zealand and Australia by comparing 
the ratios of the indices of production of skim pow- 
der and casein with the ratio of their prices. 

A factor of great importance which influences 
supply, particularly of skim powder, is the policy 
concerning price supports. This is especially true 


Figure 4. - Australia : Ratios of Indices, Skim Milk 
Powder Casein 
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for the United States where in recent years almost 
half of the skim powder produced has been purchas- 
ed or transferred to the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. Changes in United States price support 
policy alone could radically transform the world 
production and trade pattern. It seems reasonable, 
however, to assume that well-established sales and 
other disposal patterns would not be disrupted lightly. 
As far as is known, casein is not price supported in 
any country but its supply could of course be affected 
by changes in the price of skim powder. 

On the demand side, three different sources should 
be distinguished in the case of skim powder. First 
is the commercial demand in developed countries 
for powder for human consumption — as reconsti- 
tuted skim milk, for use in bakeries, etc. Demand 
from this sector should continue to increase at a 
moderate rate along with population growth and 
the emerging preference for nonfat foods where the 
level of fat consumption is already high. Second, 
there is the demand in developed countries for skim 
powder for livestock and poultry feeding. This 
segment is growing rapidly in some countries and 
is reflected in production increases, such as in Western 
Germany. Further increases seem likely in the next 
few years depending, however, on the price relation- 
ship between skim powder and substitutes. Finally 
there is the demand from underdeveloped countries. 
There is no doubt that a large potential demand exists 
as the nutritional qualities of skim powder are ex- 
cellently suited to meet some of the dietary defi- 
ciencies in such countries. Skim powder can be 
added to local milk to provide a product (‘* toned ” 
milk) with the normal, or even higher, content of 
protein at prices well below those usually ruling for 
the full fat milk. Donations and supplies on spe- 
cial terms, mainly from the United States, have prob- 
ably been creating a new commercial demand as 
skim products become more widely known. 

Underdeveloped countries are often reluctant, be- 
cause of the consequent expenditure of foreign cur- 
rency, to allow this demand to become fully effective, 
especially when surplus supplies are available on 
special terms. It should be stressed, however, that 
in the long run there is no doubt that demand from 
such areas will increase more than from presently 
developed countries and that a large share of the 
increased demand must be met by imports. 

The demand for casein comes from entirely differ- 
ent sources. 

Casein is used mainly as a coating for superior 
quality papers, in the preparation of paints and of 
glues used for plywood and furniture, and in the 
production of plastics, protein fibers, and special 
pharmaceutical products. It is thus used, apart 
from very minor quantities, exclusively in findustnal- 
ized countries. Little is known about future demand 
but it is thought that the trend of the last decade is 
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unlikely to be interrupted. From an international 
trade point of view, there might appear to be ample 
scope for importing countries to make greater use 
of casein manufacture as an alternative outlet for 
skim powder since each importing country is also a 
substantial producer of liquid skim milk. To do so, 
however, would in effect require higher producer 
prices for casein and these would represent addi- 
tional protection of already highly protected indus- 
tries. Such a development would be open to two 





other objections. First, it would force the present 
major exporters, which are presumably the lowest- 
cost producers, to reduce output in favor of higher- 
cost output elsewhere. Secondly, it would raise 
costs, even though probably only slightly, in casein- 
using industries. Price supports for casein, which 
would increase its selling price, might well also not 
be effective in the long run in expanding produc- 
tion because of the existence of fairly close substitutes 
in industrial consumption. 


CITRUS FRUIT: SITUATION AND OUTLOOK 


Production of oranges and lemons lower in 1960/61 


The upward trend which prevailed for several 
years in world production of citrus fruit is likely 
to be checked in the current (1960/61) season. Ow- 
ing mostly to unfavorable weather conditions, North- 
ern Hemisphere crops of oranges, tangerines and 
lemons failed to reach last year’s levels and there 
was only a very moderate increase in output of 
grapefruit. Although the outcome of Southern Hemi- 
sphere crops is not fully known, it is unlikely 
that they can offset the decline. Total citrus pro- 
duction may be expected therefore to be slightly 
less than 20 million tons, or about the same as in 
1958/59. 

The outstanding features of the 1960 production 
season for summer oranges were the sharp increases 
in Brazil and the Union of South Africa and the sub- 
stantial fall in the output of Valencia oranges in 
California. Thus, while Southern Hemisphere produc- 
tion reached a new record (despite some declines 
in Argentina and Australia), total supplies of summer 
fruit were somewhat lighter than a year earlier. The 
increase in Brazil is the largest in the last five years 
and underlines the prospects of a rapid expansion 
of Brazilian orange production in coming years. 
The upward trend in orange production in the Union 
of South Africa, which was interrupted by adverse 
weather during the last two seasons, was resumed 
with a spectacular increase. Here, too, the produc- 
tion potential is increasing at a rapid rate and sub- 
stantial rises in output must be expected in the future. 

Available data for 1960/61 are still limited to the 
Northern Hemisphere where the total is presently 
estimated at 3 percent below that of last season. 
The two major areas, the United States and the 
Mediterranean region, shared in the decline. In the 
United States, there was a 6 percent reduction in 
orange harvests which was only partly offset by the 
sharp rise in tangerine output. In the Mediterra- 
nean region, the rising trend of orange production 
was halted for the first time in several years. De- 
creases in Spain, Italy, Israel and Algeria could not 


Table 8. — Citrus Fruit: World Production! by Types _and 
Principal Producing Countries or Regions, 1957/58 - 1960 61? 
| 
| 


| 1960/61 
1957/58 nae — Pos ag 





Fruit and producing area 


. Thousand metric tons ..... 

















ORANGES AND TANGERINES...... 14 518| 15 914) 16 362) 
Production during winter season*| 10 3721 11 248) 11 789 11 465 
Mediterranean region (major ex- 
|  ieeerget ee 3 442) 3635) 4123 3 843 
United States as Faia d bole este aera 3 919 4 421 4 516 4 347 
eee 3.011; 34192) 3150 3 275 
Production during summer season*| 4146| 4 666 4573] _... 
A eRe et tele 489 814 604 593 
OS SRP ee eee 1622} 1732] 1910 oA 
DEIN fi oteo: osi9. se eles wee 299 292 381 341 
I er ae ere 1 736} 1828) 1 680 A 
LEMONS AND LIMES............. 1 891; 2029) 2030) _... 
panes RINK choot nes os demons 618 629 665 552 
roa div» aig &. SG de tates 4 355 400 349 330 
Other PRINS oc cin ceseniad 918} 1000) 1 016 ies 
NN a 5 ails cabo cmaclen _ 1699) 1 871| 1 828 
United States Fee Tree VET 1 410 1 562 1 471 1 502 
ROT COUMETIOS 26 cc cccccsees 289) 309 357 #: 
A ee . "a 
TOTAL CITRUS FRUIT........ 18 108 19 814) 20 220 














‘Totals exclude the U.S.S.R. and Mainland China. — * Crop 
years starting with Northern Hemisphere harvests in autumn of 
the first year of the period indicated and closing with Southern 
Hemisphere late varieties harvested during the second half of the 
second year shown. — * Approximately October/November to 
May/June ; relates mainly to producing countries in the Northern 
Hemisphere. — ‘Approximately April/May to November/Decem- 
ber; relates mainly to producing countries in the Southern 
Hemisphere. 


be offset by the generally moderate increases else- 
where. The total decline is currently estimated at 
280,000 tons or 7 percent. In other countries, the 
continuing rise in tangerine output in Japan accounts 
for most of the gain between 1959/60 and 1960/61. 

World /emon output is expected to show a con- 
siderable decline during the present crop year. In 
the United States the current crop is down by as 
much as 17 percent from last year’s record output. 
Prospects indicate smaller crops also in Italy and 
Spain. Most of the decrease in Italy is due to the 
small output of mid-season varieties, while the Ver- 
delli crop for summer marketing is expected to be 








allt dil te » ir. 








large. Estimates point to some increases in other 
countries and indicate a continuing upward trend. 
However, the slight gains in Turkey, Greece, Israel, 
Morocco and Tunisia will be far outweighed by 
the declines in the three leading producing countries. 
In contrast to oranges and lemons, world grape- 
fruit production will show a moderate increase this 
season. The estimate for the United States crop 
(which largely determines the level of world output) 
has been revised upward lately and is now expected 
to exceed last year’s figure by 2 percent. Part of 
the increase in the United States, however, is likely 
to be counterbalanced by some decrease in the com- 
bined total of all other producing countries, reflecting 
mainly a 15 percent fall in the Israeli crop, which is 
second in importance after the United States. 


Export prices for oranges sharply reduced in 1960 


After a quantitatively successful winter season, 
which was, however, marked by generally lower 
returns to exporters, considerable interest centered 
on the 1960 summer season, particularly on the de- 
velopments in markets recently freed from restric- 
tions. The outstanding feature of the season was 
the gain made by South African fruit in practically 
all import markets, resulting in an increase of almost 
35 percent in the volume of shipments. In view of 
this strong competition, Brazil suffered some set- 
backs in France "and Western Germany as well as 
in other markets, and could not maintain the rel- 
atively high level of exports attained in the previous 
season. The total decline is estimated to be in the 
neighborhood of 10 percent compared with 1959. 
Chiefly as a result of the drastic reduction in out- 
put of Valencia oranges in California and strong 
domestic demand, United States exports of summer 
oranges fell by about 22 percent. A large part of the 
decline was in shipments to Europe. 

The new season for winter oranges started under 
quite different conditions from those of the previous 
year, notably with respect to the supply of other 
fruit. The relative scarcity of domestic fruit sup- 
plies, which had given impetus to a strong demand 
for citrus fruit in the previous year, had turned into 
abundance once again. Although it was apparent 
at the outset of the season that production in the 
Mediterranean region would probably not reach 
last year’s record figure, the forecast of exportable 
supplies pointed to an increase of about 100,000 
tons over actual exports in 1959/60. The high rate 
of shipments from the major suppliers to the inter- 
national market in the early part of the season con- 
firmed this general outlook. But at the same tinie 
it led also to a glut in import markets, particularly 
during the important Christmas season, with prices 
falling to their lowest level in many years. 


Table 9. — Citrus Fruit: World Exports by Principal 
Exporting Countries, 1957/58 - 1960 61 } 
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Sp ERE POEL BTA go 209.0} 215.3) 217.9] 190.0 
OS Ei acai Cap ge 25.0) 20.7] 29.6 35.0 
MI socks ess Geurers S.cis Repare sa 248.6) 257.3} 308.0} 335.0 
Algeria pare mdaaeierwak dese Se eae 220.0) 195.7) 243.9) 218.0 
desk 5 ile a. Cane 2 clk ercanarn ss 33.3} 37.5) 29.1) 37.0 
ES ork si lneble nagreqcletn > enta 249.3| 319.6] 337.0) 272.0 
| HERR Sate ge a Lae ep 46.3 57.9 60.0} 60.0 
ce CELE a Ree eek 38.9} 31.9) 33.6] 38.0 
Total (major Mediterranean ex- } | 
| PR ee eee See 1 944.5) 1 865.1) 2 176.2) 2 085.0 
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OS PER Ea ee 73.2) 111.4! 100.0) 
Samth AGI ® 2.0.2... wa ccebess 198.4, 204.3) 276.0; 
CHUGT COIN Se os oss 6 iv divte se 138.0) 118.2) *145.0) 
oe sinslaiceadioe 
WOGLP  TOPAR iin sss Sez sj05% 2 551.1) 2 553.0 2 924.4) 
LEMONS 
WE 3k Co3 ick bs b> 6a de ae 161.4 241.5) 214.1) 200.0 
re ee ee Ses 30.2 47.6 60.3 50.0 
gee PR gr ee Se ee 15.8 17.9 33.2 32.0 
ene 11.5 11.6 13.2 
ER ee ee 6.9 8.9 8.5 8.0 
United States* ..........05.... 112.6, 68.9 84.6, 75.0 
Other countries*............... 39.0 32.1 35.1 ‘ 
WORLD, TOTAL one. 6500600070 377.4, 428.5) 449.0) 
GRAPEFRUIT | } 
United Beaten #0. 0.6 sie eee 00% 67.1) 74.2 74.8) 80.0 
Sia a his ban 5s eran seinnd > 466 41.3 46.8 35.0, 45.0 
South Africa*® .. ie 9.9 12.6) %15.0) ‘Sk 
OS ee ee ee 5.5 6.9) 7.2 8.5 
Other countries ............... 35.5 27.9) 35.0} 
s — 
Co a 159.3 168.4 187.0; 
* Estimates. 


1 Except where otherwise noted, data refer to crop year October- 
September. Totals exclude the U.S.S.R. and Mainland China. - 
* Data refer to calendar year, second year of period shown. - 
*Crop year November-October. - ‘Crop year September-August. 


As the season advanced the export outlook be- 
came somewhat clearer. Total exports from the 
Mediterranean area are now estimated to have declin- 
ed by approximately 4 percent ; however, both the 
absolute and the relative decline will be less than 
the drop in output. Remarkable in this respect is 
the situation in Spain where, despite a notable down- 
ward revision in production estimates, export sales 
remained close to those of last year and may reach 
a total of about 900,000 tons. Larger sales to Scan- 
dinavian countries, Switzerland, Western Germany 
and the United Kingdom were only slightly offset 
by decreases in purchases by the Netherlands, France, 
Belgium and the Soviet area. Increases in exports 
are expected in Tunisia, Greece, Cyprus, and partic- 
ularly in Morocco. Moroccan oranges are making 
considerable headway again this season on the West- 
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Oranges and tangerines Lemons and limes Grapefruit Total citrus 
Country SER) igre, $icteigcon, ‘pew, l RE 
atten 1958/59) 1959/60 | 1957/58 | see 1959/60 aes 1958/59 | 1959/60 “pes 1958/59 | 1959/60 
—_ | ee ee 1 Sa Ee: Ce Sas ek ae Ae ee ee) ON ee 
i lhe ac les i wpe Ack ean taal Wen ace wee al Tawa were ie COG) 56.6 esi sa + edi wei do Seas eileo> fab-a 
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CBee A =. Af Se ee 
European Economic Community| 1 485.1 | 1 388.5 | 1674.8] 164.6 | 199.2 | 192.7] 47.3| 48.7} 53.4] 1 697.0 | 1 636.4 | 1 920.9 
Belgium-Luxembourg ........ 113.5 | 105.7 127.4 13.3 | 12.3 | 13.3 7.2 | 5.3 5.9 134.0 123.8 146.6 
MA af Me ee 631.2 | 581.5 654.5 50.0 62.6 60.5 15.2 | 18.5 | 18.8 696.4 662.6 | 733.8 
Germany, Western........... 588.8 | 562.5 | 710.5 94.0; 115.9; 111.3 20.1 19.9 | 22.1 702.9 698.3 843.9 
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| | | | 
United Kingdom .............. 364.5 | 402.3 | 430.7 30.7 | 35.0 | 34.7 42.7 49.7 | 60.5 437.9 487.0 525.9 
| | | 
SS eee ees _187.5 | 180.0} 191.1] 14.8 | ‘al ae _5.0| 5.3| 5.4] 207.3| 201.1| 214.1 
I io ni caine ansehen 28.5 29.0 | 35.2 4.8 | 5.5 | 5.5 1.3 | 1.8 | 3-2 34.6 | 36.3 42.9 
ERE RRR RRS: 2 *24.9 | *20.9 | 23.2 *2.0 | *2.1 3.5 *1.0 | *0.9 | *1.0 27.9 23.9 | 27.8 
epee Mpetaen: ¢ 47.3| 42.5) 43.0 3.6 | 3.5 | 3.6 — | _ 50.9 46.0| 46.6 
NEE 85 6 ole 5 SHR ci hb clid'e § ote 86.8 87.6 89.7 4.4 | 4.7 | 4.9 *2.7 | *2.6 *2.2 93.9 94.9 | 96.8 
| | | | | 
Other Western European countries} 169.7 | 146.3 | 175.2] 37.0; 41.1| 45.9 91} 7.5| 88] 215.8] 194.9 | 229.9 
ee SEE TE 72.3| 58.7| 72.0 ii] 62) 15.3 7.8) %6.6| %7.3 93.2| 80.5| 94.6 
Pe BRS Re 68.3 53.0 66.6 17.3 | 16.7 | 19.7 0.8 | 0.5 | 1.0 86.4 70.2 | 87.3 
, Se eee oro © 13.5 | 14.9 14.6 *0.7| *0.8 *0.9 0.5; %.4{ 0.5 14.7| 16.1 | 16.0 
GND fiw ecsene cicdeceen ce “15.6 | *19.7 *22.0 5.9 | *8.4/ 10.0 - | — | - 21.5 | 28.1 32.0 
j j | ; 
| | | 
Eastern Europe and U.S.S.R.*..}| *130.3 145.3 | 155.3 *71.0 *93.7 | *107.3 — 0.5 0.2 201.3 239.2 | 262.8 
WI, DNs SRS 5 os Ft che ected ob 175.9 | 191.5] 198.6 15.1 15.4 14.9 52.9 61.7 62.6 243.9 | 268.6 276.1 
MMR ore woe renwneirne 26.1 31.6| 33.0 — aS 1.0 3.0} *3.0 27.1| 346 36.0 
OS RE ere 26.4 | 42.8) 40.0 3.4 5.4 | 5.0 — | — |} - 29.8 48.2 | 45.0 
ee” kee 15.0} 14.0 13.0 *0.2 *0.2 *0.4 *0.8 | *0.4 j; °0.7 16.0 14.6 | 13.8 
ces - | =r —— 1 ——— 
pM Ae rs hn iret 2 580.5 | 2 542.3 | 2 911.7 336.8 | 405.8 | 418.1 158.8 | 176.8 | 194.6 | 3 076.1 | 3 124.6 | 3 524.5 
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* Estimates. 


‘ Grapefruit are included under the heading ‘*‘ Lemons and limes.’’ - * Ireland, Malta, Yugoslavia. — * Estimated from export statistics, exclud- 


ing Mainland China. — * Calendar year. 


ern German market as well as in the United King- 
dom and the Netherlands. At the same time, the 
Eastern European countries doubled their purchases 
from Morocco, whereas this country’s consignments 
to France are about the same as last year. 

These increases in export sales, however, will not 
be enough to offset entirely the expected reductions 
in shipments from Algeria, Italy and Israel. Total 
Israeli exports will be substantially lower than in 
the previous season and also less than originally 
expected despite the fact that, in anticipation of a 
larger export surplus, the competitive position of the 
Israeli citrus industry was improved at the begin- 
ning of the season by a rise in the premium paid by 
the government as a compensatory adjustment to 
the official exchange rate. Citrus growers are now 
receiving 1£2.335 instead of I£2.16 per U.S. dollar 
of the net receipts of foreign exchange. The main 
factor responsible for the reduction in supplies 
has been the continuing dry weather. Italy’s export 
supplies were reduced because of the lighter crop 
and strong domestic demand; therefore, actual 
shipments are substantially lower than a year ago. 
Italy was unable consequently to take full advantage 
of the increased tariff preference which it now enjoys 
as a result of the second and third adjustments of 
tariffs in the Common Market area. Algeria, on 
the other hand, whose exports until very recently 
were almost entirely concentrated on the French 
market, has again increased its shipments to other 


Common Market countries, notably to Western 
Germany, despite a decline in export supplies dur- 
ing the current season. In the United States pros- 
pects for exports are not as good as a year ago. 
Because of the lighter output, continuing strong 
domestic demand and increased prices, export sales 
of fresh oranges will probably decline further this 
year. The net result of all these changes in exports 
of winter oranges from the Northern Hemisphere is 
a reduction of about 5 percent. 

There is still a possibility that some of the decline 
in the winter period may be offset by increased pur- 
chases in the coming summer season. The expan- 
sion of imports achieved during the last trade season 
was very striking. With the exception of Ireland, 
there was not a single country in Europe which did 
not show an increase over its 1959/60 imports and, in 
most cases, also over those of 1957/58, the previous 
record year. Imports into the countries of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community rose by 290,000 tons, 
or 20 percent. In Western Germany alone the in- 
crease amounted to not less than 150,000 tons. In 
France imports increased by 75,000 tons and in the 
Netherlands by 45,000 tons. But consumption rose 
appreciably also in the United Kingdom, Switzerland, 
Austria, Denmark, Canada and in the Soviet area. 

As during the preceding winter season, the in- 
crease in the volume of shipments was accompanied 
by a sharp reduction in prices during the summer 
of 1960. Prices of Brazilian oranges in France, for 
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example, may have fallen on the average by more 
than 40 percent compared with the previous season. 
The situation was aggravated later by a major price 
slump in November and December when South 
African and Brazilian fruit met with heavy early 
season arrivals of winter oranges. Prices tend- 
ed to recover, however, from these exceptionally low 
levels, and continued to improve during the first 
months of 1961, showing, as in the case of France, 
generally fair stability. Owing to this upturn in 
prices, the outlook is not as precarious as it appear- 
ed during the very early period of the season. By 
contrast, in the United States, prices for both Florida 
and California fruit advanced considerably at the 
beginning of the new season, and remained, on the 
average, well above the level of the first part of the 
1959/60 marketing year. In view of the strong de- 
mand and the lighter crop this year, it is believed 
that prices will continue to remain at favorable levels. 


Lower exports of lemons in 1960/61 but higher prices 


The volume of international trade in lemons dur- 
ing 1959/60, which was expected to be smaller than 
in the previous season, finally turned out to be about 
5 percent above the 1958/59 level. Several factors 
contributed to this development. Italian exports did 
not fall as much as prospects had indicated, while 
United States lemon sales increased considerably 
though not as much as had been expected earlier. 
Another factor of significance was the continuing 
upward trend of sales from other exporting countries, 
notably Greece, Spain and Lebanon. 

Prospects for the 1960/61 season point toward a 
setback. Smaller crops in the United States, Italy 
and Spain will reduce export supplies and it appears 
doubtful whether other exporters, particularly in the 
eastern Mediterranean, can fully make up for the 
decrease. One interesting aspect is that United 
States lemons seem now to have gained ground on 
the French market also during the winter period. 
While French imports up to mid-April were some- 
what lower than in the comparable period of the 
previous season, receipts from the United States 
showed very substantial increases. In general, lem- 
on prices fluctuated according to the seasonal 
pattern during 1959/60, and were, on the average, 
somewhat higher than in 1958/59. In the autumn 
of 1960, they rose rapidly and, since then, both in 
the United States and in Mediterranean countries, 
they were held above the levels of the two previous 
seasons. Favorable market factors point to continuing 
good prices during the present year. 


Grapefruit exports to be maintained at higher prices 
in 1960/61 


Grapefruit exports rose again, by about 10 per- 
cent, during the 1959/60 season. The moderate but 
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steady upward trend in imports into continental 
European countries continued. Canadian imports 
were also slightly up again, while a major rise 
occurred in the United Kingdom market, where 
imports increased sharply — by 20 percent compar- 
ed with the previous year— and at 60,000 tons 
they reached the highest point since 1947. During 
the current season grapefruit exports are not expect- 
ed to undergo great changes. Some decline in ex- 
port availabilities in Israel will be balanced by in- 
creases elsewhere. This forecast is supported by 
the fact that imports into France and Germany are 
considerably higher, so far, than in comparable pe- 
riods of the previous seasons, while receipts in the 
United Kingdom are running at the same high level 
as last year. During the summer of 1960, Cyprus, 
Trinidad, Israel and South Africa were the main 
suppliers, while purchases of United States fruit 
were cut by one half. Grapefruit prices, which 
were on the whole appreciably lower in 1959/60 than 
a year earlier, opened higher in the current market- 
ing period. Though depressed by seasonally increas- 
ed shipments, they are expected to continue slightly 
above those of last year. 


Outlook 


As far as the short-term outlook is concerned, a 
reduction in the output of oranges in South Afric: 
and California must be expected. However, the 
decline will not be sufficient to transform the general 
supply situation during the coming summer market- 
ing period. On the other hand, with the Valencia 
crop in California on practically the same level as 
last year, the outcome of the season will mainly 
depend on the quantity available for export from 
Brazil. Nonetheless, it may be reasonable to ex- 
pect that total quantities of orangs available for 
export in summer and autumn 1961 may still be 
well above the average of recent years, even if they 
should not reach the record level of the previous 
season. 

It is still too early for any specific statement on 
the outlook for the 1961/62 citrus crops in the 
Northern Hemisphere. However, the basic trend is 
upward and, barring bad weather in the period 
ahead, output in both the Mediterranean area and 
the United States should resume the upward trend 
interrupted in 1960. Consequently, there should 
be increased quantities of winter oranges available 
for export in 1961/62. Producers of both summer 
and winter fruit have now attained supply levels 
which lead them to seek a lengthening of their re- 
spective shipping periods, with the result that there 
is more and more overlapping between the two sea- 
sons with all the implications on marketing possi- 
bilities and prices. The difficult market situation 
experienced already in November and December 
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1960 is, therefore, likely to be repeated in coming 
years. Marketing prospects for citrus fruit in 1961 
may be further complicated by the likelihood of 
continuing ample supplies of bananas. On the other 
hand, it appears very probable that the 1961 apple 
and pear crops in Europe, another important factor 
in the fresh fruit market, will continue its two-year 
cycle with an off-year decline, especially in the main 
importing countries. 


FAO Group on Citrus Fruit 


The FAO Group on Citrus Fruit held its second 
session in Rome from 18 to 26 May 1961 and gave 
particular consideration to the long-term prospects 
of the world citrus economy in view of the fact that 
substantial increases in output of citrus fruit are 
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expected during the coming years. The Group 
stressed in this connection the need for concentra- 
tion of efforts on the promotion of consumption. 
The Group recommended that its mandate should 
be extended for another two years by its parent body, 
the FAO Committee on Commodity Problems. In 
its future work program primary consideration 
should be given to the following main subjects : 


(a) national policies affecting the production, mar- 
keting and imports of citrus fruit ; 


(b) study of ways of increasing citrus consumption ; 


(c) improvement of citrus statistics and dissemination 
of statistical information ; 


(d) questions relating to standards of quality, qual- 
ity control and the complex of food additives. 


Explanatory Notes 


TIME REFERENCE: Area and crop production 
statistics for the Northern Hemisphere pertain to the 
harvests of the spring, summer, and autumn of the 
year stated and for the more southerly areas of this 
Hemisphere to harvests continuing into the early 
part of the following year; for the Southern Hemi- 
sphere these statistics relate to the crops harvested 
in the latter part of the period indicated and the 
first half of the following year. The statistics on 
livestock products, trade, and prices are given for 
calendar years, unless otherwise specified. The sta- 
tistics on livestock numbers have been grouped for 
international comparison and summarization into 
12-month periods ending 30 September of the year 
stated. 


CROP AREA: Where possible, figures refer to har- 
vested areas; in a few instances data relate to area 
sown or area in cultivation. 


TOTALS: Continental and world totals are esti- 
mates covering all available information (data 
shown, estimates for missing figures, and estimates 
of totals for countries not listed). Some countries, 
such as the U.S.S.R., Saudi Arabia, Afghanistan, 
Tibet, and a number of minor areas are not includ- 
ed in the totals because of a lack of substantive 
information. 


PRICES: The exchange rates used to convert do- 
mestic quotations into dollars are average market 
rates during periods when rates were determined in 
the market by buyers and sellers; midpoints bet- 
ween official buying and selling rates (or in some 
instances the basic midpoints) have been used for 
periods when rates were administratively determin- 
ed. In the case of International Monetary Fund 
Members, the par values agreed wpon are used for 
the periods to which they apply. For those coun- 
tries and periods of time in which multiple currency 
practices exist, conversions have generally not been 
made, In the case of administratively determined 
rates which changed during the year, the rate in 
effect during each part of the year has been used 
to convert the corresponding monthly prices. If 
only minor fluctuations occurred during the year, 
monthly data were converted at annual average 
exchange rates. 


SYMBOLS: 


... Data not available 

* Unofficial figures 

— None, in negligible quantity, or entry not 
applicable 

() Data excluded from totals. 
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Table 1. - Area and production : New and revised data Tableau 1. - Superficie et production: Données nouvelles 
received during May 1961 et revisées regues en mai 1961 
Commodity and country Year | Area Commodity and country Year Area 
_ _ _ Production _ _ —_ Production 
Produits et pays Année Superficie Produits et pays Année Superficie 
| 
1 000 ha. 1000 m.t. {| 1000 ha. 1000 m. t. 
WHEAT SESAME SEED | 
ia! , _— 
A NL 1960 | 60 400 63 19g YOM - <r shane wneeeee padi ooe 1960 * 4 985 
MAIZE | SUNFLOWER SEED 
UN hla Vine Keedenss beeline ee 1960 4190 | 3 830 
EL eS ee 1960 | 11 200 18 500 | | 
ORFS NES oh) EE Seer 1960 6 250 5 500 
ne re 1960 | 4900 | COTTON (lint) 
| Sate) GUN ics occ cesscccdbecs 1960 | 6 195 3 107 
| 
| | RIP a naccvcsccccccccescave 1960 | | 116 
SUGAR BEETS | United Arab Republic j 
SES Sh ee 1960 | seo | socgp 7 Set mgee.........s06.. baad me 478 
| | 
| | SE ae ee, eee ° 1960 } 426 
| IER. « ey © or 1960 | 9 100 84 000 
EF as ocho qembenesteccenen 1960 | 2207 
DL Susscab ems e heedea dane 1960 | 2205 3594 | MEAT 
U.S.S.R.’ | 
| Ue ON ON oss oc ikscdssaesas 1958 2 715 
CASSAVA eR edi tbs.:-+.-+.dccbta.- 1958 | 3 264 
EES RL. 1960 80 442 Mutton and famb.............. 1958 885 
| WE Be occa cs cen etasanc 6 864 
GRAPES (total) SE ee 1959 3 226 
| i ote cldiheetseyesc es dataheuse 1959 | 3 633 
Dg REE hy SS Rep fees 1960 238 =| 2 043 Mutton and lamb.............. 1959 | j 1 063 
RE. diicchcocraanh arr ewanne 1960 23 | 70 Total 7 922 
| Se ORS E NS ie 1960 | 782 2 775 sient REDE Goa he 5 ene 
PE i caxcbetessscstensadees 1959 519 
1960 462 PE Sa geo arcane Sate hai 1960 3 300 
WINE | (Livestock Numbers) —s |. -. eee eee ene PROURERES 2.0. cccccccccvece 
WIM ogo honeseeeat 1960 | | 779 | CATTLE | 
| taihnd os» os names thee s 1960 /61 75 800 
| | NONE BORNE 5 50s csvceccceeee 1955/56 | 95 900 
OLIVE OIL | 1956/57 | | 92 860 
| | 1957/58 91 «176 
EE dnikscakdinneewasea aden 1959 | 3440 1958/59 | 93 322 
| 1959/60 96 236 
| 1960 /61 97 139 
GROUNDNUTS | 
0 ENS ES es Ee 1959 | 346015 | ‘4005 | PIGS® | 
2,85 5 | 
a lei | sets | ST es 1960/61 | $8 600 
| | CS SP occ eve esvvcssvves 1955 /56 55 354 
| 1956/57 | } 51 897 
COTTONSEED 1957/58 | 51 517 
OES IES UTI 1960 786 1958/59 | $8 045 
United $ 1960 6 195 | 5 340 1959/60 | 5? 026 
Ps coca dconavayn seine | | 1960/61 | 55 305 
| | 
LINSEED GOATS* 
i EE Pha pevccesaenss sakes 1961 *1 886 | SE udckwveinsacenwerbeestes 1960/61 | 7 300 
| | | 
| 
NOTE : 1961 data represent preliminary estimates or forecasts and are sub- NOTE : Les données relatives 4 1961 représentent des estimations prélimi- 
| ject to revision. Area figures generally refer to harvested area naires ou des prévisions et sont donc sujettes 4 revision. Sauf indi- 
unless otherwise specified. A dash (—) denotes no revision or entry cation contraire, les chiffres des superficies s‘entendent des superfi- 
not applicable. cies récoltées. Un tiret (—) indique qu'il n'y a pas de chiffre revisé 
ou que le renseignement n‘a pas lieu de figurer. 
1Crop year beginning in year stated. — *Planted or sown area. — *Olive 4Campagne agricole commengant l'année indiquée. — *Superficie plantée ou 
oil extracted by mechanical methods only. — ‘Partially revised estimate. — ensemencée. — *Huile d’olive extraite mécaniquement seulement. — *Estimation 
5Final.—*Third estimate. — "Slaughter weight. — *Date of enumeration, 1 January partiellement revisée. — *Chiffre définitif. — *Troisiéme estimation. — "Poids 


l'année fractionnée. — *Dans les exploitations agricoles seulement. 


' 
| of the second part of the split year. — *On agricultural holdings only. d'abattage. — *Date de dénombrement, 1€T janvier de la deuxiéme partie de 
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Table 2. - Rye: Area and production, 
1948-52, 1958, 1959, and 1960! 
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Tableau 2. - Seigle: Superficie et production, 
1948-52, 1958, 1959 et 19601 















































Country Area - Superficie Production 
Pays 1948-52 1958 1959 | 1960 1948-52 1958 1959 1960 
Sa SA ee Of ee ee ee! eee. 6 CU ees 
EUROPE | 
i | 
Albania. .. bustccavhughen tomes 42 11 oN = “9 9 | pee sala 
ed oe ik ott) yak Satake 230 206 218 | 171 343 397 417 353 
SORIA. c300t0 hele renas bance 85 69 66 | 62 222 200 195 a 
Bulgaria........ 226 110 | 1 | 77 240 102 107 
Czechoslovakia? 638 498 | 476 | ae 1 110 937 967 ox 
Denmark ...... 154 123 121 | 156 365 | 306 289 442 
Finland ... 133 76 103 | 111 201 111 162 186 
France. .... 496 347 328 301 573 440 470 420 
Germany 
MN C3cs cddectrla takes 1 292 1 094 1031 | mor 2 516 2 368 2 133 mf 
INE kid i ladssdvecaxans¥ tt 1 375 1493 | 1417 | 1 400 3 042 2728 3 867 4 048 
Greece. 57 43 | 30 | 29 47 | 4 29 28 
Hungary ..........-.-- 591 376 353 | id 731 371 443 ies 
gis Ciains danke ews 2 | 1 | 1 4 | 2 2 2 
Italy...... ; vate 97 68 68 63 123 105 105 93 
Luxembourg . ena ie twas 6 4 4 4 11 10 | 9 9 
Netherlands. 176 145 | 144 152 455 | 427 386 460 
Norway ... 1 - | 1 1 2 1 2 3 
Poland... 5 063 5 213 5 202 nat 6 374 7 329 8 113 | oS 
Portugal 264 253 272 250 162 | 209 175 117 
Romania 184 140 119 a 162 | 124 | 128 2, 
Spain .. 622 554 | 540 | *560 482 | 515 | 533 *483 
Sweden....... 128 92 | 97 | 107 258 170 | 211 235 
Switzerland . a 14 12 13 12 4 | 40 | 38 eae 
United Kingdom ... 25 9 6 8 52 21 =| 13 | 18 
WRN sir anj gas ecole cdoguy 269 248 236 213 248 | 241 | 265 | 233 
Total . 12 150 11-200 | 10 960 | 11 000 17 790 | 18 230 | 19 090 | 18 850 
——- —|—___ - —-- $$ | | ——___ 
| | 
U.S.S.R.5°* 223 498 17 899 17 068 | 47 961 15 737 16 092 | 
| | | 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
| 
Canada. 555 211 209 220 463 | 203 | 207 257 
United States 686 717 584 669 524 | 818 | 567 816 
Total . 1 240 930 790 | 890 990 1020 770 1 070 
J beceeealeae | A alt eS Sens 
SOUTH AMERICA | 
Argentina. . 7 1064 | 1 317 °2 661 526 817 | 1 060 510 
Brazil 23 | 26 | 25 26 17 20 | 19 20 
Chile 8 8 11 9 5 | 7 9 at 
Ecuador 44 10 7 | ‘ahs 6 4 4 
Total . 760 1 110 1 360 | 2 700 soo | 850 1 090 540 
‘ha | "7 - | - 
ASIA 
Japan 4 1 1 1 4 2 2 2 
Korea, South 37 34 35 ae 21 23 27 fae 
Turkey 493 665 657 670 500 800 665 | 700 
ox - = | — — 
Total 540 710 700 710 530 | 830 | 700 | 730 
| ’ 
AFRICA | 
Algeria 72 ; 4 “e | 
Morocco i 6 4 3 4 2 3 | 
Union of South Africa* "29 Ww 5 6 | 
Total 40 20 | 10 | 10 
Pak FARE: he 
OCEANIA | | 
| 
Australia 28 40 12 22 | 
WORLD TOTAL 38 100 31 900 30 900 32 400 37 700 | 36 700 38 600 | 37 200 
| 
196 / of y 4 mix 1960, chiffres préliminair *Moyenne de 3 année 3Y¥ compris les 
‘Average of . ye ‘ 5 50 *r 1 élanges de grain *Moyenne de 4 année: Seigle d'hiver *Superfici 
mence 1950. *Var les fermes et grands domaine 
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Table 3. - Oats: Area and production, Tableau 3. - Avoine: Superficie et production, 
1948-52, 1958, 1959, and 1960! 1948-52, 1958, 1959 et 1960! 
Country Area - Superficie Production 
Pays 1948-52 | 1958 1959 | 1960 1948-52 | 1958 1959 1960 
eae coe wn Avot tee 7 Ge Racers Sees. Ec SA Bee... Se TaD mente fens 
EUROPE l | 
WR ocak 'c caaieaus beds "21 | 20 ee wah 47 13 sen _ 
MR ne 5 oho <0 snd OS a Pe 203 | 178 | 163 161 275 | 333 312 343 
WME... BOG. 0 «00+ Dib ocsoecdei~ 173 | 142 | 142 141 483 | 443 428 *439 
SRR SaaS ae Spc 159 166 | 181 181 148 | 134 264 B. 
Czechoslovakia®»*...............4-. 609 | 507 | 507 "¢ 961 | 871 929 nie 
DE eerste esc pcenc nn cndemnate 291 | 203 | 204 198 922 | 648 568 676 
| | | 
dn cacaskbtancsacsdscnae 435 | 442 461 | 490 718 | 798 696 1 109 
France.......... 2355 | 1 487 1504 | 1 434 3 393 | 2 637 2 815 2 767 
Germany | ' 
| Eee Seaee ee 545 | 427 410 | ee 1188 | 1143 | 966 Si 
1S RST > ERE B27 1 121 827 803 | 1 117 2 500 | 2 149 2 020 3 275 
cee eer ET Tee 146 144 129 | 128 119 175 139 149 
NES Rae Ce Sree 177 | 173 170 | ey 213 =| 192 256 es. 
“Se Bas Bednar 276 | 185 187 172 617 | 455 483 426 
RET i EE Sc RD I doy of 469 | 414 412 409 495 | 568 541 431 
ins occur ctirdeccnwning 21 16 17 16 36 40 45 | 45 
Netherlands... 142 | 137 125 | 114 419 466 319 386 
Norway ........ 77 57 65 | *70 170 127 118 *175 
| SR ae RRL se 1 710 1 709 1 686 | or 2 240 2 670 2 483 
Portugal . 294 303 304 | 288 124 143 ce) 62 
Romania . 4506 311 300 ; 367 250 315 
Spain ... 623 579 572 *570 519 519 524 *500 
(ENS SOR Pa 1 UR 494 | 532 536 530 804 | 894 787 954 
a 27 16 15 15 68 | 47 43 * 
United Kingdom ................ 1249 896 819 798 2 852 | 2 172 2222 2 0% 
Yugoslavia..... ; 354 347 | 338 | 334 286 | 259 404 373 
Total . 12490 | 10 230 10080 |  — 10 300 19970 | 18 160 17 800 19 400 
eelnaneanaienninn — SS ee eae SS Senccneit i nm : ‘ e : - 
| | 
OS ET, ee 2,546 726 | *14 800 14 300 *13 005 13 400 13 500 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
| | j 
WME Fccecae acc euces 4 623 | 4 467 | 4 610 | 4 511 6 328 | 6 183 6 445 7 034 
Mexico .. = ance HEROES 71 98 96 | *100 47 84 80 od 
United States................ 15 266 12 883 11 480 10 963 18 970 | 20 547 15 478 16 859 
—_ am ae ke 3 S Ae " . 
Total .... 19 960 | 17 450 16 190 | 15 570 25 340 | 26 810 22 000 23 960 
- a | —_—— “T1 —— - - —- = = oe 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Argentina ..... 634 | 7% 798 4 590 743 850 983 830 
Brazil 15 | 25 25 | 30 9 16 17 21 
Chile . 95 108 110 | 124 rr] 115 114 132 
Uruguay ..... 70 | 118 38 581 44 33 23 65 
Total 820 | 1 050 980 | 1 830 880 1 020 1140 | 1 050 
} | 
ASIA } 
Japan 82 90 78 79 120 196 173 161 
Korea. Sadi 746 » 
Korea, South 7 - a 4 » < 
Turkey..... 307 389 410 430 326 480 479 530 
United Arab Republic 
Syrian Region : 8 5 5 3 6 7 4 3 
| 
Total, incl. estimate for China, | 
Mainland ... aeeeae aie 2 500 | 2 600 2 600 | 2 600 2 000 2 900 3 000 3 000 
Total, excl. China, Mainland... 490 570 580 600 510 720 700 730 
| 
AFRICA | 
Algeria. 17% | 66 58 | 64 136 | 48 30 "66 
Morocco 55 | 28 2 | #919 st | 22 1% | o-45 
Tunisia... — 28 | 22 18 15 6 6 ° 
Union of South Africa’ 150 463 : 80 | 137 159 136 
Total 420 | 600 560 290 230 230 220 
| - . } - —— 
OCEANIA | j 
Australia . 842 | 1 608 1 214 1 416 560 1 S77 831 1 108 
New Zealand . 2 | 14 4 | 16 47 29 33 37 
Total “960 | ~—-1:«620 1 230 | 1 430 610 1 610 860 1 140 
WORLD TOTAL .... $3 700 48 400 46 000 | 46 300 62 100 64 100 58 500 61 900 
1960, preliminary figure *Average of 3 year ‘includes mixed grain 11960, chiffres préliminaire 'Moyenn je 3 anne sy pr 
“Average of 4 year SSown are *1950 71948 *Former French Zon nélanges de grains *Moye 4+ > >superfic . n 
only, = *On farms and estates. *1950 71948 *Ancienn z francaise seu ® term 
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Table 4. - Citrus fruit: Production, Tableau 4. - Agrumes: Production, 
1948-52, 1958, 1959, and 1960? 1948-52, 1958, 1959 et 1960! 
Oranges, tangerines, and clementines Grapefruit Lemons, limes, and other citrus fruit 
Countr - — ~ 
a , Oranges, mandarines et clémentines Pamplemousses Citrons, limes et autres agrumes 
Pays a og SAOSIN NL CRETEN ENN TNT oe) cae mn 7 . 
1948-52 1958 | 1959 1960 1948-52 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 1948-52 | 1958 | 1959 | 
beuepidbausticsksnsvomgeebentéses Thousand metric tons — Milliers de tonnes métriques ............0000e eee e ee eeeeeeee 
EUROPE | | | | | 
SD iA scutegeances ae 97 217 | 188 | 213 ate 33 | 59 73 63 
~ eee tPA 548 843 828 790 | ces | 314 430 390 2320 
EDs tincsdeneee ey 67 105 | 116 99 — 1 | 1 7 9 11 9 
een 23.8 ARENT HA 975 | 1176) 1 566 | *1 365 1 | 2 | 2 52; 70 98 
meat wenaaas < GES + ae —-* um | 
Denk a seadeincusenaastexpeaead 1 690 70 | 2340' 2700| 2470 1} 3 3 410 570 570 | 510 
nea tet | snacacianaate = 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | 
rte apeomamniaeell . a | ers er 7/ 97] me ee ha 
Dominican Republic............... 722 | $25 | 2 | ses ee 3 3 | 13 ses 
BD api ttorciney ontcnnan voce go) 662 661) 662] | 9/87/88] 788 
PORO. 666: oc cncc the ne 433 vee | ad tee tee wee | “4 “i wee 
PRs cdhiccacccorssecwe 29 | 31 | 31 | 58 | 9 | 13 | ae — — | ie ue 
i hile RRR be op 4 500 5223; 5098; 4 881 1 473 1562) 1471 | 1 513 441 | 640 | 687 555 
West Indies Fed. | 
ER Sid beeeeseeedsvecnsees -- | vee | +8 ae | ? 8 se 
RE cv bi Dibccaeddeanieae 54 | 42 | 58 | *55 20 | 24 25 6 | 7 8 
Trinidad and Tobago............ 2 | 5 | } ‘on 3 18 | ‘ *4 | | 
DE te dkcdddeObbewecvsecrcoum 5 200 = 6 130 | 6040; 5 800 1 530 g 4 630 1550| 1590 530 760 820 | 680 
re ames cole Wet SE cee Wea SL) a Ihc, 
SOUTH AMERICA | | | | | | 
PR ica cc netececccess yao 367 659 | 612 one 8 | 31 32 as 257 | 101 288 | 
Se 2 eee ae 2 #119 | a“ | — | — — _ 742 | 
SEE: cctensidinrtbccasonar<yecite *1 320 1 733 | 1 910 | "16 | 29 30 | 
BORER 4s FEES = 4 1963 | oes $» 3042 | .. | 
| Rare 168 | 14s | 140 1) 1} 11g | 20 | 21 | 
| | | 
ONMNREED. .<.0c.:debesiccceseoedb 171 | 134 | | sex | | — | 1) —| — 
PETE Pere OTT eee Cree 309 | 3 | | | 56 | _ eae 
ee re Ts TS "9 10 | *12 | 3 | 6 | 8 | 1 | q 1} 
AOGURY oo cccccceress sre sene wie 55 | "41 | — | — | ies 8 | #43 ial 
SE ac csodaratindsrnaneenns 10, 1360 | coe | | wa | on soo | 
= _ -- eee | —_—— Ee en! tee —— | —_—___—__| i) 
DO niet id. aineme bibiny 2640 | 3210 3 400 10 | 40 | 40 | 230 | 280 | 260 
San SEE EER GER Sone Sas AREA SERENE ESE SEAR SEERA HSER Eaneneeh 
ASIA | | | 
GC ND cccccesscvusensens 11206 412 A vee samt _- ooo | 
Se Is 2 2 p:0:6 4.066 0600906 Gas 21 35 35 | *50 7 | 7 | 7 *7 — | = sms a 
Cyprus......... So A NE 3 r% | 47 46 | 43 6 | 8 | ‘33 4 | 10 10 | 
| RRR ear 226 sont 5 | ae 285 | a ee 
Da penintceenresncnce+eseseeees *47 | *45 | | neon win 4 ks coe | i | 
EE <oe  e 249 | 497 | 515 430 46 | 71 | 75 63 7 | *20 | 219 | 
| | | } 
a <a ee: 378 876 | 899 | 978 | wit 13922 | 1935 1336 | 
EEA, IRR. 1) 51 | 97 | 120 | 115 | Seed | % | 34 | 40 | 40 
> elias RS 2 i 5 10 | 16 | 18 | 22 “11 19 22 | 20 aa 2 | 4 | 3 
WG cic cisceases SERENE: 5 6 | 21) 217 209 114 2 | 2 2 12 63 | 61 | 64 
United Arab Republic | | 
Syrian Region........ reineuoes 3 | 3 | 3] 7 1 | 2 | 1 | 1 
NE aaa teid sin taceu dees Sais 1 400| 2800 | 2 860 2 810 90 | 120 | 130 | 120 360 | 420 | 430 | 430 
Total excl. China, Mainland. si 1190} 2380| 2430! 2410 90 | 120 | 130 | 120 360 | 420 | 430 | 430 
— ae —s x | ner amen — ar eae oo oe et, — aes — ee —— 
AFRICA | | | 
NUN Fi vessbexccees’ 239 | 340 | 376 335 2 | 4 6 4 3 12 | 16 13 
IR is 0005 sb vene nes ' 170| 385 | *476 3 | 12 | a 1 15 | bet), 4a 
Rhodesia & Nyasaland, Fed. of | | | 
Southern Rhodesia'*.... ote 8 | 15 | 15 — — -— _ 1 oI 
MI id hei di inden tasin'aincnt wale 25 57 | 59 — | _ - — 7 | 16 | 16 | tae 
Union of South Africa.............. 199 | 299 293 381 16 | 10 10 12 35 | 49 18 | 223 
United Arab Republic | | | | | | 
Egyptian Region..............00. 263 | 303 | 248 | 210 | — | a ae 37 | 51 46 45 
Total ........ er ievakigeces 990| 1490| 1 560| 1 600 a: 35 | 30} 35 70| 120| 120 110 
Sia Ae, FR aia os Rs ca Se ee) a nena ‘ae 
| | | snaiomaal 
OCEANIA | 
eee sedevanccuade 125 *166 #139 | 5 | *10 | be 16 | *21 | “15 
Pe SND oo ccveccreesesveneden = | — | — | = 2! 2) 3 | 2 2 | 2) 2 2 | 
oe -_——— — or | a | | |e | t 
WE cate seei Rihisseccaseondde 130 | 170 140 | ah 10 10 | 10 | 10 20 | 20 | 20 | 
nse Ee SA : SSS Ss Ses - aS oe 
| | | 
WORLD TOTAL (excl. U.S.S.R.). 12 000 | 16 200 | 16 700 | 16 300 1 700 1800, 1800; 1 800 1 600 | 2 200 | 2 200 2 000 
| | | | } 
4960, preliminary. - *Lemons only 3Oranges only. — #1950. ~— 5Average 1960, chiffres préliminaires. — *Citrons seulement. — *Oranges seulement. — 
of 4 years. — *Limes only 71948, — *Small production of tangerines, esti- *1950. — 5Moyenne de 4 années. — *Limes seulement. — 71948. — *Production 
mated for 3 years only *Average of 2 years. — “Average of 3 years. peu importante de mandarines ; estimation basée sur 3 années seulement. — 
"1952 MAI! citrus fruit “Includes grapefruit. ~ “On farms and estates. *Moyenne de 2 années. — “Moyenne de 3 années. — 1952. — Tous les 
agrumes. - *Y compris les pamplemousses. - "Dans les fermes et grands 
domaines. 
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Tableau 5. - Espéce ovine 
































Country Oct. - Sept. 
pte Date ee “aaa os oO =e ae 98 | . me he 
Pays _— 1954/55 | 1955/56 | 1956187 | 1957/88 | 1958/59 | 1959/60 
| 
cpa nst ote et sere eedeas Thousand head - Milliers de tétes RR Re, Sey eee ee 
EUROPE 
er ee cat eee ee 3-XIl 399 278 | 255 227 207 194 | 185 
BD v0 ccc cc ccRbd cccccccevnnd 15-V 157 164 | 167 | 171 174 198 | 89 
Pv ccnccocdebstccvecvenss Xil-1 18 377 7 802 7 829 | 7 596 7 742 8619 | 8 769 
Czechoslovakia . I-1 554 1 017 1 000 956 889 817 727 
A eee vil 61 33 | 4 34 36 42 43 
PEE castccuscebehes VI 4 102 749 | 566 | 457 407 381 | 341 
RN gtrastsngnenares rien: x 7 500 3013 | 8216 | 8 403 8 573 8 749 8 942 
Germany | | 
RR Se eee oe, ee Xi 927 1 712 1807 | 1893 | 2 019 2111 2 115 
Western®......... pal 2 035 1226 | 1 188 | 1 146 1 127 1113 | 1 084 
Greece........ al 6 980 8738 | 8 970 | 9 275 9195 | 9255 | ws 
SS b.ko5- san naydepoekses Ww *1 030 | 1 857 | 1 930 1 873 2050 | 2 155 2 381 
Rs asicwced.doe FES} cane seemed 31-Xil 426 | 635 | 657 | 706 | 770 ry fae 795 
ER ecarcnec6.s ch th eraebaues \-VI 2 422 3 269 | 3 439 | 3 720 4174 | 4412 | 4314 
ax «ss eanceeat 1-1 10 187 9 042 | 8 568 8 543 | 8 626 8 393 | 8 342 
CRI cid ccccsccccvvescsnsd 15-V 4 3 2 2 2 2 4 
SRE RRA ore ee Ix 522 19 17 15 15 *15 <a 
CUROIPUMINEE oc ccc cccecss v 406 381 | 433 496 543 522 456 
Norway® ....... 20-VI 1 819 1922 | 1 826 1 821 1 810 1 806 1 842 
SSE Sree rere vi 2 205 4 243 | 4 223 4 040 3 882 3 778 3 671 
Romania ........... ttl *10 643 10 882 11 120 11 287 10 374 10 662 sta 
SS EE Pe CO Ee eee eet ee IV 725 488 $56 312 ¥. ay: ha Sea 540 
er err re vi 278 177 154 143 139 146 156 
OS ESE PE IV 186 195 201 201 202 206 Akg 
United Kingdom®....... vi 19 945 22 949 | 23 594 24 796 26 105 27 612 27 974 
Yugosiavia......... ‘ 1 10 494 11 979 11 360 10 622 10 633 11 247 11 460 
ees eS Peete” CoE Ae” Real ies LA RR SSIES, RE 1 
A ao marca r gy aie on idea drecesa 119 600 | 128 100 128 900 129 800 | 130 000 | 133 600 134 000 
sit +” ee, <2 ame? ian | 7 ft is) ao. 
NS o.oo: 0.0 oemuge'e 1-1 76 888 98 976 103 348 108 239 | 120 200 124 869 136 129 
N. and CENT. AMERICA H 
Se Shawn 1-Xtl 1 776 1 133 1 124 1 096 1 129 1159 | 1 206 
Dominican Republic..... vi 26 59 61 63 65 68 70 
El Selvedor......... prasema pan _ 105 7 5 5 4 3 aoa 
Greenland......... IX M5 21 21 24 17 19 20 
RE eee te erie l-V 1735 739 756 826 840 792 841 
SN ss as'ns, box rin ceneets zy 122 26 24 27 28 | 28 p24 
ee ie 5 068 5 463 5 542 | 5 623 5 705 5 788 aie 
ted Same. 5. 0540520000608 1-1 31 544 31 582 31.157 | 30 654 31 217 32 606 33 170 
-_ — ————EEEE — | ——E— —— - ——— = ——EE 
Total... 39 000 39 500 39 100 | 38 700 39 400 40 900 | 41 400 
SOUTH AMERICA | 
Argentina...... vi 1051 057 43 785 45 166 45 931 47 010 47 700 *49 000 
MS ar 31-Xit 14 427 17 503 18 484 | 18 867 20 164 19 921 18 995 
British Guiana ........ vill 43 36 a 37 36 neg “he 
Chile ...... Pine ag 6 048 5933 | 6 540 | 5 947 6 067 6 129 
a ee x 114 194 R 124128 | 124 126 ey ove 
Ecuador ...... be eee 1° 720 1262 | *1 502 ead Lar Me: 
Falkland Islands . 601 said 13598 14600 14611 19621 | 14611 
Paraguay... 207 222 13351 | 370 | 386 402 ak 
17 515 16 822 16 505 | 15 204 | 14 130 14 760 15 136 
coo sane tb chan es Vv 123 150 24 492 23 303 | we en <a 2a PA 
Venezuela...... 15104 ec pane 176 
Total . 122 300 118 900 | 120000 | 119 600 121.000 | 122200 | 123 090 
| te es Fa Ge : | 
ASIA 
Aden Protectorate........ 10463 200 200 | 485 11, 16349 41, 18349 | oak 
CN Se. hcvcb Sewer i sbebicise ses 62 1489 1465 | 1764 1452 1449 | 1454 
BP ee ee 1031 070 | 1350 213 | 1353 100 | 1953 435 1359 000 | 1961 000 19*60 800 
Cyprus......... 292 | 361 11383 19385 19381 | 18394 ae 
ee : a 1538 962 om 39 246 _s ach = pan 
feienedlon 6. csc cewrveervecseoers x *2 000 2 887 | 2 782 2 62? 2 642 2 633 2 445 
_ SH Saas eh *14 069 | a Say pan eA a eae 
| aE eee ee 1910 000 a inne — on a ete t eGo 
WOO co vccccccosees *44 29102 29118 20429 11468 1491S | 992 
WR ceccisnntvcvenrcuvegiants Ill 401 784 893 945 | 916 | 864 788 
I ies ccna deVeser cass $242 | 515 | 494 453 689 | sa T ae 
Ns 6a cei rvc sss cevassee 122 60 | 74 | 72 | 70 | 75 | eee 
PN gis sists on Sie s nin ees eee | 6145 | 6 145 } 6 760 | 6841 | 6 923 | 6 662 
delice dence ei TT 2425 16 | 17 | 18 | 17 | 17 | ee 
SR a cnscvcanncci aston at 183 572 me ie | nant oak end po 
ec contes 31-Xil 24 282 | 26 808 26 444 | 27 97% | 29 209 | 30 823 | 33 614 
United Arab Republic | | 
Syrian Region ............ Xl 2 975 — 3935 4 340 4703 | S 466 5 912 4 74 
SE canst ckes vised annare 151 800 | 185 500 188 800 | 192 200 | 200 400 | 204 800 205 900 
For notes, see end of table. Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau. 
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Tableau 5. - Espéce ovine (fin) 












































Csaaiey Oct. - Sept. 
a Date — - CR MAE eee TENE LSS Ge ee - 
Pays Jean 1954/55 1955/56 | 1956/57 | 1957/58 | 1958/59 | 1959/60 
ee ee See Pe Pees Gee « Be GOOD och ccccescsecnsecenescteartsesics 
AFRICA | | 
Algeria. x! 3990 | 6 009 | 6 298 6 383 6 632 255 478 
Angola. . - 31-Xil 136 | 144 | 116 112 122 | 119 
Basutoland ..... ; 1x 7,204 S61 | 7 3 1 34) 1224 | 1 232 1 301 
Bechuanaland. 209 | 153 | 125 118 | ” | 90 88 
Cameroun... 31-Xil 462 | 500 | 500 | 550 be | a? ory 
Congo (ex-Belgian) . 31-Xil +389 529 595 | 622 | 636 741 | 641 
Ethiopia .. 7.2848 000 | 19 000 19 000 | 19 000 18 900 18 850 | *19 850 
Former French. Equatorial Africa® Xil-l *876 | *999 *966 | eed 
Former French West Africa *11 172 | } 
Ghana ... 10443 baa ia aR ie 
Discsccoceseteees 3 680 *7 130 | *6 900 | *7 120 *6 710 | 
Libya... ; 14 434 1471 | *1 328 | 1129 | 1 436 1220 | 
Madagascar ....... 247 | 389 | 280 | — Ke ee 
Morocco... Lh 29,3944 196 | 12.916 | ied 10 424 | 10 262 | 
Mozambique 31-Xil 71 7 74 74 72 «| 
I sai 04 dae anes ; 518 427 | ces obe 
Rhodesia & Nyasaland, Fed. of** | | 
Southern Rhodesia , 305 272 251 243 248 | 290 =| 315 
Northern Rhodesia 1075 26 27 ww 39 35 | 34 
Nyasaland 47 53 79 67 | 58 62 75 
Ruanda-Urundi 31-XiI 411 | 41h 525 | 525 | 531 | 570 | 591 
Sierra Leone - oa 11 15 15 20 =| 22 25 25 
Somalia } | 
Ex-Brit. Somaliland ‘92 200 
Ex-Icalian Somaliland 12 000 a he - soe sie aaa 
South West Africa 2 887 3 100 3 100 3 150 3 125 3 125 3 200 
Swaziland , 27 27 31 34 32 =| 35 ich 
Tanganyika 2 333 2 739 2 950 2 885 2 806 2 874 
Togo X-Xit 1265 276 303 oe abe 321 409 
Tunisia® 2 463 3 045 2892 | 3 026 3 410 3 793 
Uganda*”’ 1 072 1 093 1120 | 1 120 1127 | 959 
Union of South Africa 31-Vill 33 237 37 043 37 462 38 241 38 278 
United Arab Republic 
Egyptian Region. 1% 254 1 237 a 1 259 - | 1 578 
Total 119 200 | 132 100 | 136 200 | 135 800 | 137 200 135 900 137 300 
; | et a: 4: é | : na 4 =i. fh. rege 
OCEANIA 
j | 
Australia. 31-111 111 485 130 849 139 124 149 802 149 315 152 685 | 155 174 
New Zealand™ 33 871 39117 | 40 225 | 42 382 46026 | 46 876 47 134 
Total 145 400 170 000 179 400 192 200 195 400 199 600 202 300 
PA IRN RTE ey REO My IRENE a 
WORLD TOTAL 774 200 873 100 | 895 700 | 916 500 | 943 600 961 900 | 980 000 
Excl. U.S.S.R.. 697 300 774 100 792 400 | 808 300 | 823 400 837 000 843 900 
‘Average of 4 year *From 1950/ nwards including East Berlin. — From 'Moyenne de 4 années *A partir de 1950/51, y compris Berlin Est. +A, 
958/59 onwards including the Saar. — *Date of enume rat mn foe 194 7/48- 1950/51, partir de 1958/59, y compris !a Sarre ‘Date de dénombrement, pour 1947/48- 
Februar ‘Dat of enumeration for 1947/48-1 9, November ; fo 50/51, février 5Date de dénombrement, pour 1947/48-1948/49, novembre ; 
949/50-1950/51, Oct r. ~*On agricultural holdings 7Average of 2 ye pour 1949/50-1950/51, octobre *Dans les exploitations agricoles 7Moyenne 
®Animal r 1 year old ®May MAverage of 3 yc "December je 2 années. —*Animaux ayant plus d'un an *Mai MMoyenne de 3 années. — 
Excluding Intendencia isacia July MJun 151950/51. 16}, 1tDécembre. 12Nion compris les Intendencias y Comisarias. — “Juillet Juin 
luding some goat '7August mber-December, 191951/52 151950/51 %’Y compris des caprin MAoét. 18Niovembre-décembre. 
wOctobe "End of yea *2Data submitted by Ministry of Finance. — *8Ani- 191951/52. - *Octobre 21Fin d’année *2Données fournies par le Ministér« 
als registered for taxation *4Janua *5Excluding 525 thousand sheep finances. %3Animaux soums 4a |'impét. *4Janvier. — 2®Non compris 525 
» the Sahar T ito *6Febrt *7Excluding Eritrea Standing mille ovins dans les Territoires sahariens *6Février 27Non compris l'Ery 
timate *Data refer to former h and Spanish Zones Date of enu- thrée. —- *8Estimation permanente 2% es données se rapportent aux ancienne 
veration, January-March fe former French Zone, June for former Spanist zones francaise et espagnole %*Date de dénombrement, janvier-mars pour 
4 311 949/50 *Date of enumeration, 30 September for European-owned ncienne zone francaise, juin pour l'ancienne zone espagnole. — *41949/50. 
ind 31 December for African-owned. - *Continuous census. —**Date of enu *2D ate de dénombrement, 30 septembre pour les ovins appartenant aux Euro- 
meration for 1947/48-1949/50, 30 April; for 1950/51-1958/59, 30 Jun« péens et 31 décembre pour les ovins appartenant aux Africains. — “Recense- 


1947/48-1949/50, 30 avril; 


ment continu. — **Dat dénombrement, pour 
ur 1950/51-1958/59 30 juin 





Table 10. — Tobacco (concluded from p. 35) 





NOTE Figur refer tc the trade of tobacco leaves and stems, inciuding stalks, 
he scraps, trimmings, and du “- but exclude processed tobacco 
( tal totals refer only to the countries listec but include esti- 
mates for these countries when data are missing; world totals represent 


s of total trade in tobacco. The countries shown accounted 
and 78% imports in 1959 


stimate 
for about 78% of world exports 


' Data for 1956 and 1957 are for the former French Zone. From 1958 data 
Me 


Tableau 10. — Tabac (suite de /a p. 35) 


commerce des feuilles et des tiges de tabac, 
y compris les nervures, les feuilles naines, les déchets, les rognures 

t la poudre, mais non compris le tabac manufacturé. Les totaux con- 
tinentaux se regpert te nt seulement aux pays énumérés mais compren- 
nent des estimations pour ces pays lorsque les données font défaut ; 
les totaux mondiaux représentent des évaluations du commerce mon- 
dial du tabac. Pour 1959, le commerce des pays énumérés représentait 
environ 78% des exportations et 78% des importations mondiales. 


ITE : Les chiffres ont trait au 


e rapportent a l’ancienne zone frangaise. 
référent a tout le Maroc. 


‘Les données pour 1956 1957 
A partir de 1958, les données s« 











PRODUCTION - PRODUCCION 


Table 6. - Wool, clean basis: Production, 1951-60 
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Tableau 6. - Laine dessuintée: Production, 1951-60 













































































Country | | 
— 1951 1952 1953 | 1954 1955 1958 | 1959 |} 1960+ 
Pays | 
ee Rs PRE! ARTE a, Prin oe Ae ee Thousand quintals - Milliers de quintaux ee ee 
EUROPE 
PS SE NSC ER SOT eR A ly 2 5 | 5 | 5 | 4 | 4 3 3 
ee POE Oke Cone eee ee 21 3 | 3 | 2 | 2 1 3 
ee TER pr een Cpe ae 86 | 80 | 7 | 86 | 86 116 | wt 
PR wile Gain. n'0 0. co RO0s wobin oSpesn 8 | 7 6 | Le 5 } a nas 
A I i le +89 | *89 *9% | 100 | *100 | 400 || #403 
0 NES gh ie eis oe Oe | | | 
EE Sess cnepee>s Le caddis *15 *18 *19 | *21 *23 #34 | H's 
IS Md PIRES a 31 29 27 | 25 22 20 “19 
NOR ote Ati odo Reese ape OEera' 42 | 48 53 | 58 58 | 63 | *60 
ee ee eee eee s éame | eet 27 39 oan 
seu ni6s oss ces snecespoceueees 10 9 10 11 14 17 at 
Pe ee ee ee 42 47 | 48 | 50 55 69 | *70 
OE Midd dicks ahsnd dine pees weere 74 72 =| 72 68 63 60 61 oa 
SN cso ce nansee chp apea sos 5 5 | 6 | 5 5 7 
ee R53 Re 22 mw | 25 | 25 25 29 doh 
A SR PT EAS ee ots rT 40 | 53 59 55 53 
EE ia 9-5 4 Wie dak aw sas aban ee eee 40 38 48 | 49 48 *48 
OS eee, ee te: ene 96 100 | 42: | 115 124 126 edt 
eR RI Sr Sans Ta eae 141 124 | 120 128 | 136 152 *152 
GE anno dues oo ese p bers Saree 2 2 | 2 2 1 ae 
SIE ES, CEE : > 3 2 | 2 | 2 2 2 2 
United Kingdom ..............5.5- 271 | 284 | 304 | 319 | 305 373 *362 
MARMOT ian: Ss Bonnn ed tnbbcc se 93 1 9% | 100 98 86 | *90 
petghaaccanaeated SE on ei | pres ‘ aa 
Mies pict pawknene dc dcsdlaaees 1 140 1140 | 1210 | 1 280 | 1 300 | 1 450 
OS EE aes eas 4 105 1 265 | 1 364 | 1 345 1 507 | 242 *2 106 
} | | | 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | | 
I Shiba cuceieetecnyd om 18 21 22 22 21 22 2 
PID sto on5 0s 0r EET seh AE *22 | “21 | *20 *14 *14 7 cas 
NY SE hn hanrien0:4 6x gcome are 6:4 543 | 580 | 607 618 623 636 | 646 
ee a ES —_ — —_ —— —— 
Ne tnches s4ctacae sé ar tewen 580 | 620 650 | 650 660 670 
a cma ie ——-!- To. ——--—- |-—- = }-- ——_|-- 
SOUTH AMERICA | | 
PIES 500+ 6 s05008 1 042 1136 | 1 152 *994 | 1 020 1 152 *1 113 
a eee ee ae 129 134 | 152 | 160 173 191 *191 
I cai isb vidasirevs- 6% Sa - 95 100 | 90 95 | 95 *109 "111 
Colombia...... is ef Z 2 i 8 | 7 Sa at vie “pi? 
Se ee "13 | *14 "14 | 16 | *16 | 
eee + dae cea 45 45 45 50 50 50 *45 
ee arse a 551 560 551 523 483 481 
Bi socder asses oosdaces 1910 | 202 | 2040 | 1 880 | 1 880 | 2.040 | 
eS eee ASR oe ee 
ASIA | | | | | | 
China, Mainland *244 | *259 *282 | *305 | *319 | *420 
ND 6s Shes cc ebdtnsesddeSeeres 2 3 3 ‘ane pee: 
SE ae eee 189 | me ear dese ul pee *221 | *221 
ESE a ret eee Pr *85 | *91 *95 *97 *107 *110 *107 | *100 
RE ase aoe vec whabe ses teed a *80 | *80 *82 *82 *85 “75 | *70 
BR oo Se adios oie os cone eeee es 8 11 13 14 15 18 | 16 
ee ee ee ee ee 70 | 83 88 88 91 =| aad 
WR saci aceewersas eater es 182 | 194 203 199 202 255 | 261 
United Arab Republic | 
Syrian Region ... 36 40 40 | 42 46 53 
EE a Ek SM ane oe 980 | 1 020 1 060 | 1090 | 1110 | 1 300 
.* a a = 
AFRICA | | 
IR 8 is accinais: isa ie 23 | 29 39 38 38 31 | 
BORUCOIARE - .. 6 odecinsece seeds oi 20 | 19 16 18 18 16 
Morocco .... TOES | RS 52 | 67 | 62 | "64 *70 } = 
South West Africa ............ 25 | 28 | 35 | 34 39 | 48 
We see eswen wes . ene 13 13 | 15 | 17 | 16 16 aia 
Union of South Africa...... 528 579 596 647 701 653 | **692 
United Arab Republic } 
Egyptian Region.............. 10 cont am? | ‘ 
— a a se --- —e’ — | — 
MM cro caccansebbuecteese aie 680 770 | 800 | 850 | 910 910 | 
: | 1} - 
OCEANIA | 
css kus ae ae ve dae = 2 817 3 341 3 146 3 258 3 633 4343 | *4 156 
Se CI ncn ayscccsesdengucades 1 283 1335 | 1 370 | 1 465 1 488 1 867 | "1 877 
eh 4) eS. 2 oes a: otk, RE Ue BP ee Meo RSS 
NE «aba eskesitiion 4 100 4 680 4 520 520 | 4720 | 5 120 6 210 
ibe Bt MD al RE, FS Le 
WORLD FOVAL o.8 ... cs boelece 10 460 11520 | 11 640 | 11 820 12 490 13 140 | 13 090 | 13 790 14 640 
'Preliminary figures. — *Shorn wool only. — *Excluding Newfoundland. — IChiffres eulement. — *Non compris 
‘Including greasy equivalent of pulled wool at 170% of actual weight. — *Ex- Terre-Neuve. -- *Y compris la laine de peau convertie, 3 raison de 170% de 


cluding the Sahara Territories. ‘Including Basutoland and South West Africa 


son poids réel, en équivalent de laine en suint. — SNon compris les territoires 
sahariens. — *Y compris le Basutoland et le Sud-Ouest africain. 













































































































































































32 TRADE - COMMERCE - COMERCIO 
T 
Table 7. - Coffee : Trade, annually, 1956-60, Tableau 7. - Café : Commerce, par année, 1956-60, 
and quarterly, 1958-60 et par trimestre, 1958-60 
1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 1960 1958 1959 1960 
Country =e: eT Sewn Ted Teche SE SR SS et ee eel OS 
Pays -xn | xn | 1-XH 1-Xi | 1-Xi 1-0 | I-VI | 1-1X 1-1 | 1-VI | 1-1X 1-11 | I-VI | 1-1X 
EXPORTING COUNTRIES |'""cocccoco coco ctctt certs Thousand metric tons — Milliers de tonnes métriques...........0eececeecececceessreeees 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | | | | | 
NID. Danica wmine esse «ame. 22.8 29.4 46.2 43.3 46.7 12.3} 28.5 32.9 17.5 29.5 36.3 18.3 29.6 37.1 
Dominican Republic. ......... 26.4 21.7 25.8 21.9) *28.8 8.2) 15.8 18.7 9.2 11.3 11.6] *100 13.5 16.7 E 
2 "ee eee ane 64.5 83.2 80.5) 83.0 ag 27.2) 48.3 60.9) 36.6 63.6 67.2 48.1 69.8 79.5 
Guatemala........ cu ietiieieks 62.5 61.8) 71.4) 82.7 79.8 a 51.3 61.2 24.4 46.4 52.9 31.1 49.4 56.3 U 
aE ie RAS SE. a 31.1 *20.7; *32 8| *21.9 *23.7, °%40.6) °15.8) %21.0 *7.1 *12.0| 16.9) *10.8) 15.6) %18.5 
PR cnsasage > EE pe 74.0} 88 8) 78.7) 74.6 *33.0 22.4) 51.9 64.8) 38.8) *57.6| *%61.0 39.0 61.2 71.7 a 
i a pes ae 16.9) 22 0) 22.9} 16.3 *22.5 12.1) 19.3 19.9 8.3 14.3 15.8 10.7 *17.1 719.4 
eS ES a eae 17.7 23.5 31 3| 34.1) 32.8 8.0 15.7 22 8) 7.9 15.8 23 7 10.1 18 0 4 c 
ee, ere ore 315.9| 351.1) 389.6] 377.8 _132.5| 246.6) 302.2) 149.8) 250.5) 285.4) 178.0) 274.2) 323.6 , 
SOUTH AMERICA | : 
Pntdcctesueids enedtess 1 008.3} 859.2) 773.0) 1 046.2/*1 009.1 144.4, 348.0 552.9} 253.9) 447.5) 793.7) 228.6) *477.6| *780.5 i 
Colombia........ enue sta - 304.2} 289.4) 326 4 384.8) *356.6 70.2} 130.5) 233.8 78.6} 174.0) 293.3 81.6) 150.4) 248.8 J 
ON ee ore SSeuis 24.5 29 0| 30.2 23 4) 32.4 3.5} 5.6 23.9 2.6 3.5 16.9 1.8 4.1 22.8 c 
Venezuela...... ebohten wteton 23.5) 28.5) 35.6 28 2) ‘3 f- ABGhc 1s BS 28.1) 100 20 0 244 7.8 14.4 17.4 
or 1 360 3) 1 206.1) 1 165.2) 1 482.6] ...| 232.0) 507.2) 8387) 345.1) 645 0) 1 128.3) 319.8) 646.5) 1 069.5 
—— | - - — > 2 | hee eon Ee pes Se i ne 6 
ASIA | | | | 
Fed. of Malaya and Singapore .. 29.3) 42 8| 31 2) 24.8 | ‘ 7.0) 14.7 24.5 5.2 11.2 16.5 6.0 12.6 18.2 
SS eee Pes 57.4 51.0) 27.2) 38.1) 1.9} 7.4) 205 3.2) 85 16.9) 8.9 11.5 ___ 18 L 
ee RARE I Saaphn 86 7| (93 8| 58.4) 62.9) i... 8 | 22.1) 45.0 8.4] 19.7) 33.4) 14.9) 26.1] 36.8 - 
en . —_ = = — ~- oe, Ge see 5 dees ~ wena _— 1 
AFRICA | | } 
Angola...... aare see 84.0} 72.2} 77.3} 89.0, *387.3 18.8) 35.0 7.6 26.2 42.3} 52.3 20.1 38.8 57.0 
Cameroun..... ee ae 17.8| 16.9) 26.5 29.5) can 8.5 18.7 24.7 10.7 22.8 28.2 5.7 19.0 26.1 
Congo (ex-Belgian)............ 51.1} 66 0 69.4 1 8| ea 13.3 31.7 58.4 12.8 37.2 77.3 15.2) °36.0| %62.9 
Riri rict wa ord aceinine'> 30.9) 50 2 39.1 45.1) 51.0 13.8) *25.0 34.44 *14.8 29.6 37.2 15.3 ea 46.1 ‘ 
_ ee ee haem ated 11.1) 9.7 10. 3 149) Pes 3.7 6.8 9.5 3.4 8.5) *11.6 *3.0 9.8; *10.5 
Ivory Coast..... i eats arama 118 7| 101.2) 112.5 104.7) 147.5 38.9) 67.2 86.5 35.0 59.3 78.9 34.4) 66.1) 100.1 
cs eres nee Ee ee 27.1 22.6| 25.4 26.3 28.2 9.6) 12.9 15.6 9.9 14.0 18.6 8.8) 12.9) 18.0 
I cient srawingncdouress 52.5] 48 3 47.8} 37.9 40.2 2.6) 13.4 27.4) 6.3 10.9 23.5 10.0) 17.7) 26.4 
Tanganyika....... Pe Aer 22.0) 18 8 22 6) 19.9) 25.5 8.2) 9.8 14.0 6.5 8.0 11.1 84 11.1) 35.5 
Uganda......... ; bee 62.6 85 4 80.0} 89 8) 118.7] 27.3) 37.3) ‘57.8 25.4 464 67.1 30.8 53.1 84.0 r 
DE hacthacaiiesyonek eves 477.8} 491.3| 510.9) 548.9! 144.7; 257.8) 335.9 151.0) 278.0) 405.8 152.0 298. 2| 446.6 r 
- ——|-— ———-|--—  Ragraet $$ }| ——-— | ———__| — ———— ————_|— | 
WORLD TOTAL..... Ses 2 347 2 242| 2 227} 2555; 2 585 545| 1 085 1 595 675 1 235 1 915 685 1 285| 1 940 
| | | —— | =| ——|-—]- we to; 5 BE 
IMPORTING COUNTRIES | ; 
EUROPE | 
Belgium-Luxembourg........ F 60.9) 50.6) 51.9 58.3} 65.8 14.2) 26.4 40.7 15.7 31.5 43.8) 18 3 34.4) 51.4 
Czechoslovakia...............-. 3.9) 4 5 5.4 7 5 7:4 1.2) 2.4 3.7 a 3.8 5.3 3.4) 4.6) 6.1 1 
PR nccessendsentsevennes 31.3} 33.0 37.3 38.4) 41.9 9.8| 16.8 27.5 8.4 18.4 27.6 10.0) 20.1) 29.6 
SM iisintea sehen ie aamndew ime 32.6) 30. 3| 31.4 33.6) 34.4 6.9) 14.4 22.7 8.1 15.4 23.6 73) ge 23.9 ; 
BG oo nogtaskarwarn has 56 ees 182.3) 181.6) 189.0) 196.8) 197.7 49.7) 97.1 139.7 52.6) 103.7 147.2 50.3; 101.5) 146.5 
Germany, Western............ 135.0 154.0) 159.7 186 6! 199.4 34.2) 75.3 113.5 40.9 84.6 132.1 42.8) 1.3 139.3 | 
Se natntrcataes wehraadiies 75.7 77.7} 81.4 84.0 99.2 21.4) 41.5 60.9 20.2 40.4 60.2 25.5 49.2! 72.9 
Netherlands............. aot 41.4! 39.2) 43.3 51.2| 55.0 11.8 22.4 33.2 12.3 26.4 37.1 13.3 27.1) 41.1 
OT ee sive abba 22.1) 23.6 26.5 25.1 29.9 7.7 13.4 18.8 5.3 12.4 19.1 5.9 13.8) 21.0 ‘ 
OS eee 8.3) 8.6 10.8 10.5 11.1 2.6 5.8 8.0 2.6 6.1 2.7 2.7 3.9) 8.1 
BG dine Riles ime ss ae Sets 12 6| 12.3) 12.5 17.9 20.1 1.1 4.9 8.7 4.7 7.9 11.2 3.1 12.0 16.1 
ee Bye eas 58.0) 57.4 63 8} 68.0) 73.3 15.4 30.2 46.9) 15.0 32.5 50.0 17.8 35.8 53.4 
Switzerland ..............00. 22.5} 22.1] 23.0) 268 299) 7.9) 142) 184 7.5) 15.0) 19.9) 7.7) 16.2) 22.5 | 
United Kingdom............. 44.9 453) 442 53.0) 55.2} 13.7) 23.7) 33.3 __10.3] 27.6] _37.5]__14.5 26.8) 38.6 | 
ERR Se pe ; 731.5| 740.2} 780.2; 857 2 918.8] 197.6 5] 576.0 58 425.7| 622.3] 222.6] 448.0} 670.5 
‘ inhi: hint tbe scoacatet Pi te =| | = PA we 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | | 
er kins 49.8) 50.2 53.7 60.9) 59.8 13.7) 27.2) 39.3 13.2 28.9 44.4 13.7 28.9) 43.5 
SE ; 1 275.5| 1 252 1| 1 209 7| 1 390 2) 1 329.2] 286.2 _ 601.7) 852.2) 367.5 675.5) 1 063.2 __ 324.1) 646 0} 984.9 
ee eee vat 1 325.3| 1 302.3) 1 263 4| 1 451.1| 1 389.0] 299.9) 628.9) 891.5| 380.7) 704.4) 1 107.6) 337.8| 674.9| 1 028.4 
fen mt oe — ——|- —— 2 MO a Peccre hd  ealaes 
SOUTH AMERICA | | | 
a rrr eT ae 27.6 35.1 39.7 19.0) 25.8 5.5 14.6 28.2) 2.6) 9.0) 14.5 1.8 8.8) 17.6 | 
Chile . Sa ere ‘ 4.7 5.9 ss) 30 ie 1.4 3.0 4.3] 0.6 0.7 1.4) 1.4] 6.24 7.9 | 
Total . ee 32.3|  41.0| _45.2| _21.0| | a 8 32.5, 3.2; 9.7) 9 2.9|__15.0| 25.5 
ASIA | | | | 
Fed. of Malaya and Singapore. 35.1} 36.7 35.8) 32.4) 7.3 16.4 27.8 5.4 11.5 18.0 12.8 16.9} 21.9 
Thailand ene ¢étere eeeuh 3.4) ; 3.5 3 | 4.5) 4.7 0.7); e, 2.2] 9.9 1.7 2.6 1.0 2.0| a 
TOME - scssobsepiinnsnces ae 38.5| 40.2} 39.2) 36.9 8.0, 17.9} 30.0 6.3} 13.2] 20.6) 13.6] 18.9) 25.1 
| — OS --—— —— —— |__| ————'————|— —_———_| -—_-—_-|- i 
AFRICA | | | 
ag EE EE eee re 27.3) 27.3) 27.3 29.7) 30.3 83 15.3) 21.0) 8.4) 16.9) 24.5 8.1 17.2 23.0 
ee ee nied 7 7.6) 8.2 41 8.0) o4 18 2.8) 3.8 2.8) 5.0) 7.3 1.6) 2.9) *4.9 
Union of South Africa......... 11.2 11.1 10.8 11.0) 11.6 2.8 5.2 8.2 2.2) 5.3} 8.1 2.6) 6.1) 8.9 
United Arab Rep: Egypt...... 4.6 a 3.4 = 5.8 3.9} *5.5 7 1.0 : 2.4) So 3.9 - _ 0.4 1.8) 2.2 x —|_ _ oe. \ 
WE atccdeaweneturuveedies , 50.7) 50.0 48.0 52.6} 13.9| 25.7) 36.9) 13.8} 29.0) 42.1 12.3} 26.2) 38.6 
———=_ Oe OO OO | —_———— | ——_____| - 
WORLD TOTAL............ 2 272) 2268) 2271 2 _ 2 565 550} 1125) 1 635 645, 1 145 1 905 620, 1 245 1 885 | 
| | | | | | | | 
NOTE : Figures include hulled and unhulled coffee but exclude roasted and NOTE : Les chiffres comprennent le café en parche et déparché ; ils ne com- 
ground coffee, coffee substitutes, and extracts or preparations. Con- prennent pas le café torréfié et moulu, les succédanés, les extraits 
tinental totals refer only to the countries listed but include estimates ni les préparations. Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement 
for these countries when data are missing ; world totals represent aux pays énumérés mais comprennent des estimations pour ces pays 
stimates of total trade in coffee. The countries shown accounted lorsque les données font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux représentent 
for about 97% of world exports and 95% of world imports in 1959 des évaluations du commerce mondial. En 1959, le commerce des | 
pays énumérés représentait environ 97% des exportations et 95% f 
des importations totales. 
' Re-exports, including small quantities of exports. — * Years and quarters 1 Réexportations, y compris des exportations de peu d'importance, — ; 


ending the ninth day of the last month of the period. ? Années et trimestres finissant le neuviéme jour du dernier mois de la période. 
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TRADE - COMMERCE - COMERCIO 33 
| 
0 Table 8. - Tea: Trade, annually, 1956-60, Tableau 8. - Thé: Commerce, par année, 1956-60, 
‘ and quarterly, 1958-60 et par trimestre, 1958-60 
aaa 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 1958 1959 1960 
= y SS ee ee a ee eiieblbttieer enemas 
pacts | | " | 
Pays 1-XHl | 1-Xi 1-Xi | 1-Xil 1-XI 1-H | I-VI | 1-1X i-4l | I-VI | 1-1X tl | I-VI | 1-1X 
| 
Bin ehwbi ies sadenets ade eevned ie oes Thousand metric tons — Milliers de tonnes métriques............0000cccccccececccees 
EXPORTING | | | | | | | | | 
7 COUNTRIES 
- | | | | | | 
7 | | | | | 
5 EUROPE | | | | : 
7 United Kingdom’............. 14.4) 13.6 14.5 18.3) 13.7 4.8) 7.9 11.0 5.0) 10 1 14.0 3 1) 6.8) 10.4 
. | | | | | | 
4 ASIA | | | | 
4 ee 158.1} 167.0 186.5| 174.0] 186.0} 45 1| 78 5| 137.3] 39.8) 79.4) 126.6] 47.0/ 93.6, 143.6 
6 China, Taiwan...........+..++- 10.7 12.0 11.9) 14.4) ve 1.6) 4.6) *9.0 2.4) 5.5 7.7 3.1 5.8 8.8 
5 Fed. of Malaya and Singapore * ar 6.9 5.8} 6.1| se 12 3.1} +< a 7 4.6 1.4 2.3 3.1 
Oe HOR << cc cccescccccscs 6 3.8 3.0) 1.8) 0 -6) 1.3) 3 4) ; 1.3 0.5 0.8 1.4 
5 india Sen tneeuewErtedeterese ves 237.7 201.3 229.7| 214.3) 195.1 49.5) 85 6| 149.8 36.1) 64.7 132.1 39.1 60.2 113.4 
8 RG aaa nc acdcaceces rp res 34.5 35.7 34.6} 29.7) 36.1 8 8| 17.2) 26.1 5.4) 15.9 22.3 8.5 17.3 26.1 
8 Bs o0.0adensccstedicerccpe au 10.3 11.1 7.6) 8.0) 10.1 2.4 3.3) 60 1.3) 3.3 6.0 2.2 4.5 6.6 
4 CRENOED co dcdidvovccdodecccceoen 10.7 4.5 5.7| 5.9) 1.8 0.7 1.3) 3.3 0.3) 0.4 2.3 1.5 1.6 ® 
“ —_ |-——. —— ee ——— —— —-- 
5 ee er ee 471.6 442.3 464 8| 454.2! per.9 194.9) 338.1 87.2) 173 2} 302.9 103.3 186.1 304.7 
AFRICA i: iain» y 7 yi: Nia ae ia = [- mH wih ’ 
2 
6 chide tb canoes echoes 7.1 7.3 8.3) 9.7) 10.9 2.2) 4.5) 6.0 2.5) 4.9| 7.1 3.0 6.0 8.4 
ry Mozambique .............--++: 6.3 5.9 6.9) 8.0) 8.2 2.2) 4.7| 5.7 3.1] 6.2 7.4 3.0 6.1) 7.3 
- Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Fed. of * 9.0 9.1 9.5) 10 2| 11.1 3.8| 7.0) 7.3 5.1) 8.1 8.6 5.4 8.7| 9.6 
Pre 2.0 2.2 2.4) 2.7) 3.2 0.7} 1.6 2.0) 0.7| 1.6 2.1 0.9 2.1 2.5 
0 GS vec tein sccchep gan e skean 2.4 2.8 wad 3.3] 3.9 me 1.4) = 0.7) 1.6 2.4 1.0 1.9 2.8 
- ad ees DS —|} _ a —j|—__—__|__—__| aint — re eae 
: SNe dent dipisottbimeaiwa<s shah one 26.8 27.3 29.8! 33.9! 37.3 9.6) at 23.1 a 22.4| 27.6 13.3 24.8 30.6 
— a | — — {—— —! eed - — -——— -— ~- —| $$ J ae ——= | — 
: WORLD TOTAL 562 550 585| 565) 560 135) 245 | 410 115) 230 385 135 245 385 
1 —) ’ ae a | | a | Se ’ 
0 IMPORTING 
: COUNTRIES | 
| | | | | | | 
D EUROPE | | | | 
4 Germany, Western...........- 6.1} 6.2 6 5| 7.0} 7.1 1.6 3.2) 4.6 1.4| 3.3] 4.9 1.7} 3.4) 5.0 
0 BONE «cn rageesctregedesceces 5.9} 12.5 8.7 10.1) 9.8 3.2 5.2) 5.9 2.9) 5.8) 6.8 4.1) 6.0} 7.3 
- Eatertetecccccisdvceccsace 10.3) 8.8 9.5) 9.6) 9.8 2.6 4 9| 7.2 2.4) 4.9) 5.9 2.3 4.8 7.4 
United Kingdom .............. 223.0) 269.5; 266.8; 235.1) 240.1 59.5) 109.1) 179.5 60.3) 100.6) 155.9 9.5 115.4 163.6 
| PRS en Pere 255.3) 297.0 291.5 261 8| 266.8 66.9 122 4\ 197.2 67 0| 114.6| 173.5 81 7| 129.6 183.3 
A | ioe -|——_—— — | aes | —_—— _—— | $$ J —__—__ | —____|_ — —|—--— — ~ 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | | | 
ee eee ee 21.0} 21.3} 20.2) 20.7) 19.9 5.0} 10.5] 14.4 4.4, 10.2) 15.0 4.8) 9.4) 14.0 
; ee eee 45.6) 46.4 46.9) 49.8) 52.3 11.4 23.1) 34.1 11.9 25 36.9 14.8 28.5 40.7 
: eee ee ee 66.6) 67.7) 67.1) 70.5, 72.2] 16.4] 33.6] 48.2] 16.3] 35.7| 51.9] 19.6) 37.9) $4.7 
ASIA 7 =~ fa | | nih “! 
| | | | | 
| Aptian GeatRhese «102000060000 *6.7 *5.8| 7 6) *6.4) *7.1 "1.6 *3.2 *5.2 1.9 *3.5 "4.9 3.9 *3.8 *5.3 
Fed. of Malaya and Singapore. 7.1 8 8) 6.8) 6 s ee 1.4 3.1 4.3) 1.6 3.2 5.2 1.9 3.2 4.9 
re ee 6.5 7.0 6.4) 5.0} 6.1 1.0 2.0 44 0.8 1.9 3.4 1.3 2.2) 4.2 
Se niinwle dloscn dee dscnschees oe 13.3 12.3) 8.4) 8.4 *3.2 *5.9| *8.6 2.1 3.5 5.6 2.1 3.5 5.6 
ee 17.2) 16.7 15 8) 19 9 17.8 4.0 7.5) 10.8 5.5 9.9 14.0 5.0 10.0 16.8 { 
] | — | _—— —_—_—___- | -- - - — ~- + —— _ ~———] -- i- - — 
ae py eee 44.8) 51.6) 2| 46 5| 46.0 11.2 21.7| 33.8 11 9| 24.0 33.1 12 4) 22.7 36.8 
AFRICA | | | | | 
i PRE RO  e Cee eee ee 41 3.5) 3.8) 4.3] 2.7 0.8) 1.7) 2.6 1.5] 2.4 3.4 0.6) 1.4 1.9 
I rE Re oe ees eA 14.8 136 17.2} 9.2) 12.8 <7 7.4 11.6 1.8 3 2 44 0.6) 6.6 10.1 
BE sunk wane caadawaeeeh eee ap 4.9 : 7.1) | wie . : —| .6} } ‘ mae 
Union of South Africa........ 12.9 12.8 13.6) 12.3} 14.2 3 9 5.8) 10.1 2 6| 6.3) 9.4 3.7| 7.2 10.2 
United Arab Rep. : Egypt...... 14.2 15.7 22 9} 19 4) 20.3 6 8) 12 9| 13.8 3.0) 7 0| 12.9 5 8) 10.5| 15.9 
dicsastimeseniie ‘ io 2 Bae ipccltenalied —_|— as Eee a dud 

SD Whee ov ccccatetenceck ees 50.9 52.9 64.6) 54.6) 56.0 1 2 31.9) 45.0 8.9| 21.5} 34.7 12.0| 27.4 42.0 
OCEANIA | | | 
eee So 24.5 28.0| 26.9} 27.4} 29.1 57 11.8! 20.9 5 9) 12.2) 20.4) 7.4) 14.1 22.7 
rT es 6. -<d 7.5) 7 1.5) 3.1) 5.5 1.4) 2.9| 4.9 1.8 3.7 6.0 

~~ i eine SEs Pte 30.9} 35.9} 36.4, 34.4 7.2| 14.9| 26.4 7.3) 15.4] 25.3 9.2) 17.8) 28.7 

ee a a | — ——— ——— $$ | ee nee 
WORLD TOTAL............ 515 587 592 =~ 565 140) 265) 410 120 230 380 to 280 410 
| | | 

NOTE : Continental totals refer only to the countries listed but include esti- NOTE : Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement aux pays énuméré 

mates for these countries when data are missing ; world totals re mais comprennent des estimations pour ces pays lorsque les données 

sent estimates of total trade in tea. The countries shown accounted font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux représentent des évaluations du 

for about 89% of world exports and 84% of world imports in 1959 commerce mondial de thé. Pour 1959, le commerce des pays énumérés 

représentait environ 89% des exportations mondiales et 84% des 

importations mondiales. 

1 Re-exports only. — ? Includes re-exports. — * Since 1954 Federation of Rho- 1 Réexportations seulement. — *Y compris les réexportations. ~ * Depuis 
desia and Nyasaland. Before then, Northern and Southern Rhodesia were 1954, Fédération d > Rhodésie et Nyassaland. Auparavant, la Rhocésic du Nord 
net importers of tea. — * Data for 1956 and 1957 are for the former Fregch et la Rhodésie du Sud étaient importatrices nettes de thé. — *Les données 
Zone. From 1958 data are for all Morocco pour 1956 et 1957 se rapportent a I’ancienne zone frangaise. A partir de 1958, 


| les données se référent a tout le Maroc. 
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Table 9. - Cocoa beans: Trade, annually, 1956-60, Tableau 9. - Féves de cacao : Commerce, par année, 1956-60, 
and quarterly, 1958-60 et par trimestre, 1958-60 
4 1956 1957 1958 1959 1969 1958 1959 1960 
Country PE FRE PE Ts —_— 
aia | 
Pays 1-XU 1-Xil 1-XiI 1-Xl 1-Xil 1-1 I-VI 1-1X 1-111 | I-VI | 1-IX 1-111 | I-VI | 1-IX 
savoReb eh odeaa be tetas deed ores .. Thousand metric tons — Milliers de tonnes métriques............06 0 cee cece eee eeeeees 
EXPORTING : s ; 
COUNTRIES | | 
EUROPE | 
United Kingdom’.. nesernne 8.2 68 5.0 85 4.7 1.3 2.1 3.5 2.2 4.6 5.9 1.5 2.1 2.6 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
GOS Bs ccsccsdccccccocns 62 7.3 77 11.5 11.8 1.8 3.3 42 2.5 5.7 8.2 26 48 7.2 
Dominican Republic......... P 17.5 240 24.1 21.7 *26.2 56 17.7 221 27 134 17.5 3.8 192 24.3 
Trinidad and Tobago*......... 99 72 82 7.2 7.3 5.1 68 7.3 4.2 63 69 42 65 6.9 
eer ee 8.5 10.8 107 11.2 7.6 23 5.3 64 46 80 94 24 43 5.8 
TG vend ansnecdcegs 42.1 49.3 50.7 51.6 52.9 14 & 33.1 40 0 140 33.4 42.0 13.0 34.8 44.2 
SOUTH AMERICA 
it ani anakhe ad veseh) cee ce 125 8 109.7 103 4 79.6 125.5 18 6 34.7 62 3 22 2 33 8 64 5 166 53 9 93.8 
ND anes 9k deedss Gacenth ee 292 26.9 222 28.2 36.3 60 141 178 72 184 24.6 64 192 26.0 
ones: cesta cedewrebeen 185 14.9 13.5 7.8 4 53 11.0 120 5.1 65 7.2 2.6 72 
SE epcecedcnésecreciupecs 173.5 151.5 139.1 115.6 29.9 59.8 92.1 345 587 96.3 256 79 4 127.0 
AFRICA | 
Cameroun.........- a peateaee 46 0 53.5 54.4 53.4 58.9 34.1 38.6 41 0 34.1 37.0 40 6 284 39 1 42.5 
Congo (ex-Belgian)............ 40 49 48 3.8 ica 1.4 28 38 1.3 20 31 *21 *3 4 “a 
I duke ten kctidonena sree 238 2 264 4, 2005 254.2} *307.6 82 4 1344 159 2 745 145 8 204 4 916) 2029 255 6 
GR Ren no cnctencecece as 75.8 66 5 46 3 63.3 62.9 20 0 26 8 298 229 325 37 1 226 274 30 8 
RA a ° 119 0 137 5 89 0 145 1) *159.5 35.7 470 53 0 59.2 90 9 108 2 430 95.6 120 5 
Sao Tomé and Principe........ 89 10 6 7.9 *69 *8.7 *2.0 40 *60 1.7 "34 *5 4 *2 3 *5.7 6.5 
Wea cieetnes Suaheszarean 4 6) 3.1) 69 84 eae 3.2 3.8 4.2 3.5 42 48 35 48 5.1 
WED ocnasdaxcuss , 495.5 540.5} 409.9} 535.1 178.8 257.5 297.0 197.2 315.8 403.6 193 5 378.9 ‘ 
WORLD TOTAL........ : 766 803| 659) 770 885 245 385 470 270 445 595 245 525 675 
ee mer Pe ke Tan Gaerne: seecees ee os | — -= 
IMPORTING | | } | 
COUNTRIES 
| 
EUROPE | 
Serthdnintedhshesnacgade 9.5) 10.1} 84 10.2 10.6 2.8 48 6.3 2.6) 5.1 77 2.8 52 7.9 
Belgium-Luxembourg.......... 11.3} 10 7) 69 10 2 14.5 2.4 3.9 5.2 3.6 6.1 85 4.3 8.3 11.1 
Cuscheclovalle .......cssesecce 8 4) 8 3) 83 123 10.4 2.6 5.1 7.6 29 §.§ 7.3 27 5.5 8.0 
eA tivccndkcteenn spade 51.4) 59 6) 55.9 5 56.7 185 32.3 40 8 17.8 34.6 442 157 29 3 38 8 
Germany, Western.......... ‘ 989) 108 4) 90 3 103 9 113.5 31.1 54.3 69.7 26 6 52.1 73.3 30 5 50.0 79 1 
CE errr Pee 22.6) 28.2) 21.9 26 6 28.0 7.5 12.4 16.7 a 15.0 192 6.6 13.9 20.2 
ED POC OTP 67.4 75 9) 621 75.7 83.6 20.8 36 0 50 1 210 40 3 57.1 220 44.2 61.2 
SN nated tre ceatinsseceh ate 5.9) 6.3) 8.7 8.0 10.8 2.6 3.0 7.5 0.2 4.7 5.9 3.9 6.7 7.7 
ES Sines 608 15 4) 21.5 20 3 20 2 18.5 4.9 142 16 0 6.1 118 16 6 56 126 15 6 
Per dcGatnatdedes ccesebwies 8 1) 7.1) 64 68 7.1 22 38 52 1.6 35 54 20 46 6.0 
Sudepertand 2... cccccsece eee 10 8) 11 5) 7.9) 122 16.9 44 69 7.6 45 92 107 66 127 15.2 
United Kingdom...... ate. ee 79.3) 102 9) 92 6) 86 9 99.0 54.8 667 73.7 53 8| 65.7 75 6 36.1 63.1 73.5 
sain meee’ a 2 pee | es 
PR cdde.gcccadapepecede - 389.0} 450 5| 389.7 429.2 469 ,6 154 6 243 4) 306.4 148 2 253.6 331 5 138 8 256 1 344.3 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | | : 
CN cht waccicdnesocees a5 . 12.7) 13 6) 11.0 12.7 15.4 1.§ 7.1 9.3 a 7.0 10.5 3.1 73 13.3 
Or Oe 253 7| 231 6) 200 9 219 2) 249.9 68 5 116 6 142 5 57 8 118 5 163 2 53.4 139 4 196.8 
em fen fae 
eer eT ee eee 266 4) 245 2| 2119 231.9 265.3 700 123 7 151 8 60.1 125 5 173 7 565 146 7 210.6 
SOUTH AMERICA | 7 
pe ee edhe 6.4) 7 0} 8.5 3.6 4.6 1.8 42 6.6 0.5 25 3.3 0.2 0.9 2.6 
ee 9.7) 11.0 6.0 7.0 1.9 27 4.0 1.9 3.5 5.6 1.4 1.8 2.6 
Total oe eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenes | 16.1] 18.0] 14.5] 10.6 3.7, 6.9) 10.6) 24 60) #89 16, 2.7) 5.2 
ASIA oa ee | oe eas az 
Japan. . Ee eed Pee p™ 3.9) 6.1| 5.4) 8.3 9.6 0.8 2.2 3.7 1.8 4.6 6.1 2.3 46 7.2 
| | 
AFRICA | } | 
Union of South Africa......... 3.4) 3 2| 2 8) 2.7 5.0 1.4 25 2.6 0.9 2.6 2.7 2.0 3.5 3.6 
| | | 
OCEANIA | 
Ress cawcndaese a pee 11.3) 8 3) 9.6 10.3} 13.0 1.1 6.6 7.6 3.7 7.9 9.3 4.3 8.5 12.4 
WORLD TOTAL............ 739) 802) 681) 785 880 250 415 520 245) 7 605 235 480 665 
| | 
NOTE : Data exclude crushed or ground cocoa when reported separately. NOTE : Les données ne comprennent pas le cacao pilé ou en poudre lorsqu’il 
Continent al totals refer only to the countries listed but include esti- en est fait rapport séparément. Les totaux continentaux se rapportent 
nates for these countries when data are missing ; world totals represent seulement aux pays énumérés mais comprennent des estimations pour 
estimates of total trade in cocoa. The countrics shown accounted ces pays lorsque les données font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux sont 
for about 92% of world exports and 88% of world imports in 1959 des estimations du commerce mondial. En 1959 le commerce des 
pays énumérés représentait environ 92% des exportations et 88% 
des importations mondiales. 
1 Re-exports. - * Excluding transshipments from Venezuela * Reexportations. — * Non compris les transbordements de cacao en prove - 
nance du Venezuela. 
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Tableau 10. - Tabac : Commerce, par année, 1956-60, et 


par trimestre, 1958-60 














































































































1957 | 1958 | 1959 1958 1960 
Country pene ERI Tn 
Pays XH | eX | 1X 1-11 | I-VI 1-11! | I-VI | 1-1X 
EXPORTING  [occcccccccc Thousand metric tons — Milliers de tonnes métriques.... 2.666.600 cece cece eee e es eneeee 
COUNTRIES | | 
EUROPE | 
Greate. IE... ‘ S| 69.0 62.4, 54.9 12.6] 18.6] 21.7) 11.2 4] 13.2} 19.6] 29.4 
EN SR ee RS | 42.3} 12.9} 11.8] 3.3| 5.8 8.6 2.4 7 2.0 6.4 9.3 
Netherlands...............-++5 3.1 2.8 1.5| 0.8) 1.2 2.0 0.6, 2 0.4 0.8 1.4 
Vugdelavin.. 32.0.0 0b. 5+ setae | 16.41) 23.2 0.3 _{ 6.9} 13.6) 16.2) 6.1 4 5.4 8.3} 10.7 
Se a Re eh aN, So | 100.5} 101.3) 84.4! 23.6) 39.2) 48.5} 20.3) 2) 21.0) 35.1) «50.5 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
rE Se RS 4 ie OM. ; 17.0| 13.4) 18.5] 4.4 10.5 5.9 16.4) 10.7) 14.7 
SRS ian Se ieee 1,5 4) 25.2) 26.0| 26.5 3.8} 12.0 6.3) 19.0 8.3} 19.0} 21.9 
Dominican Republic........... 13.5) 11.8] 11.5) 12.2) 2.2 3.3 2.7) ast 1.1 9.6 
alae GION oacigsg see caren 231.3) 227.2) 218.8} 208.5! 37.6) (73.9 35.4) 136.8) 34.8) 65.6) 130.1 
VAM coscnsrostiesnasvcirses _279.9| 281.2) 269.7| 265.7| | 48.0) 99.7 50.3} 179.6) 54.5) 100.4) 177.2 
SOUTH AMERICA | | 
<a isi aes er 31.3} 29.4 30.4) 28.8 6.9 8.7 16.8 9.1] 18.3 
GCONOWE TK. bs 0 «5055.05 60+ 0 0 ae 5.2) 5.7] 45 7 BRA Be 3.9 40) 3.6) 5.0) 5.9 
Fat. cdedsvcercdstersorceds 36.5) 35.1] 34.9) 33.7) 9.8) 12.6 20.8 14.1) 24.2 
2 a ee = ee. 
ASIA | 
REE A Bere 42.3} 36.4) 48.1] 37.7] 10.6) 26.4 31.9] 10.8; 26.4) 35.1 
Sebinatad 52.0. Bvbec ceded 11.3) 14.2) 21.4) 15.5) 5.4] 12.2! 12.6 3.0} 11.3) 18.8 
GD ci ciseTeccccstebiccocisots 0.5) 3.5) 3.7) 5.6} 1.6 2.2) 3.8 1.0 1.7) 3.1 
SN a es SRI Ca 60.7; 88.5) 56.1) 668 ...| 30.3! 46.5) 49.0} 19.7} 35.0) 37.3 
(et EERE RAPPER ae 114.8, 142.6] 129.3) 125.6] 47.6| 87.3 97.0} 34.5) 74.4 4.3 
(ae | | ———|__— 
AFRICA | 
RE ES Soe OE 4.3} 7.8 4.7| 0.2; 4. 4.3] 0 ‘| 1.0) 83 
NN EEE ET TET 3.8} 4.2) 4.3) 3.7) _ 0. 3.4 - 0.3) 2.8 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Fed. of 74.9; 63.0; — 65.0) 79.8) __ 4.9) 25.6 3.2 6.7) 32.2) 69.7 
BW aka dicen Gols a te ae 90.1) 79.5] 77.1) 88.2 5.1) 30.0 0.9) 7.4, 33.5)" 80.8 
WORLD TOTAL............ | __798) 77) a 170! 335 525 165) 330) 545 
| 
IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
EUROPE | | 
hs J eees 2 ae RAF 14.0/ 12.5, 10.2) 8.6 7.2 3.5 5.1 7.7 2.6| 4. 6.4 1.6| 2.8) 4.9 
Belgium-Luxembourg.........- 22.7) 25.4 26.2 26.9 29.3 6.2) 12.9 19 6 6.3}. 13. 20.1 6.7 14.2) 21.3 
Czechoslovakia........... , 13.0| 13.0 14.0 139) 15.0 6.0) 80} 120 3.0 6. 7.0 5.0| 10.0, 12.0 
ES OI Rann Ie 12.1; 11.4) 112) 12.9) 12.3 3.1| 4.5 6.2 3.5) 6. 8.1 3.8) 5.7| 8.3 
SS a ee 32S 5.3] 5.0 4.8| 5.4| 6.1 1.1] 2.3 3.5 1.3] 2. 41 2.0| 2.9} 4.3 
(| RR aires hoe 3 34.7, 30.4) 31.3) 30.4 26.5 8.9} 15.7) 22.9 8.5, 13 19.9 5.8| 9.6) 18.8 
Germany, Western...........- 70.4 76.5| 77.7; 80.8) 87.5] 17.2) 37.5) 57.8 16.7| 36. 56.6] 17.7} 38.6) 61.9 
Se ee aa 4.4) 4.9 6.1| 5.0) 7.3 1.1| 1.5 3.2 0.3} 0 2.4 0.7 1.9| 3.1 
> anipel et eegpanet: lee eangaapare Sat 7.1| 6.9) 6.9 7.0} 8.0 1.9) 3.5 5.4 3.9| 4 6.7 0.9| 3.4) 6.0 
Netherlands. ............000005 32.3} 32.7| 34.9) 33.9] 47.6 9.0| 16.6) 25.3 8.2| 16.7; 24.7 7.9} 16.8) 25.6 
SES css ccab secre ceaees 4.3] 4.5| 4.5) 3.9| 7.9 1.1| 2.2 3.2 1.1 2 3.1 3.5| 4.3) 5.5 
Ee Ha 10.2} 11.8} 11.8] 12.9) 11.8 3.3} 8.6 10.6 3.8] 9.3} 11.6 2.0! 8.9| 9.0 
eS EES A 5.4) 5.3| 5.7| 5.6 6.0 1.0 2.5 4.0 0.9 2: 3.9 1.1] 2.5) 4.1 
SS RE Ree: Ep 2.7; 21.2} 29.3) 2%.3! 28.7 6.0| 16.3] 21.6 44, 11. 16.5 4.4| 8.4, 18.2 
Sweden. .... 86 10.4) 6.3} 7.1, 11.8 1.6 2.5 3.4 1.2 1. 3.1 2.0 2.9) 5.3 
OR AO IR FES 12.1; 12.4] 12.8) 12.7) 13.7 2.9 6.1 9.3 3.0| 6. 9.3 3.4 6.6} 10.0 
United Kingdom... ........-+- 144 4) 146.6) 143.3) 136.8) 165.6) 17.7) 42.4) 90.3 14.3) Mt 79.7] 2%0) 49.1) 96.4 
TRA «660. 0tss 0006 sfaooss deees “G23.7| 428.6) 437.0| 428.1) 492.3] 91.6} 186.2) 306.0) 83.0) 83.2 2.2| 188.6) 314.7 
eee! Sin ren ee eS ee oe ‘ears eee oe (i Stes eee: aioe 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | 
United States............-0005 55.1) 56.3} 62.9) 68.9) 13.5, 28. 46.5] 17.3) 51.9] 18.4, 36.8) 40.5 
| | 
SOUTH AMERICA | | | 
i ae RS RNS Ser 4.5} 4.0, 1.7) 6.2) =| om 0.6 0.7| 4.5 0.7 1.4) 2.3 
| j | j 
ASIA | 
DE THI oisincebedsncnencnss 3.6} 4.6) 5.0} 5.2) 0.9) 1 3.8 0.9 3.6 1.8 27 3.8 
otherness prgerter eee 1.2) 1.5) 1.3} 1.5} 0.3} 1. 1.3 0.7 1.4 - 0.1 0.2 
ee ee 14.5) 8.6 3.3) 0.9 1.7) 2 3.6 0.2 0.8 ayes wea “ 
NK wasdetRs + +98 hess Ate ds 5.7 2.3| 2.7) 5.7 1.2 2. 2.2 4.5 5.7 4.1 5.4} 6.6 
WDNR oe on a5 oa cie 5.7| 3.7; 1.8) ~—-2.0 0.6; 1.0) 1.4) 0.5 | 4.7] 0.4) 0.7) 1.3 
SEES See) eee» 30.7| 20.7 14.1 15.3 4.7| K 12.3 6.8 | 13.2 6.5 9. 13.0 
ae |=" — OFT. are) — a RR 
AFRICA | 
pe SE Pe CO es 5.7| 7.3 8.1] 8.0 2.0) 3.7 1.8 6.1 1.7| 3.7 5.3 
Congo (ex-Belgian)........... 4.0 5.5 5.2) 4.2 0.8 1.8 0.2 2.6 + | me ee 
Meese 8 bs. ccsiesecccecvde 2.7| 3.3 2.6 0.4 1.3 2.2 a F. 0.8 1.2 1.7 
MMS c5e58 scaisqecsxreideoes 2.5 2.7 2.4 2.2 0.5 1.0 0.5 1.5 0.3 0.9 1.4 
Pee 18. he nape sederrdines 2'3| 1.6 3.7 2.7 1.1 1.5 0.4 0.8 0.5 0.6 08 
Union of South Africa......... 9.1) 2.3 1.4) 2.1 0.1) 0.5 0.4 1.5 —_ 0.5 1.4 
United Arab Rep. : Egypt ..... 11.7] _ 11.9 __ 11.9) 11.5) __ 2.8) __5.7 ‘ 2.7) 8.7 2.5 5.7 8.6 
a. aaa 382} 36.6) 35.3) 39.1 8.6) 16.4 6.4) 21.5] 6.0) 13.5| 22.0 
OCEANIA | | 
pS gt 9c! 8 16.6) 20.6 19.4 17.0) 6.7| 9.4 10.7 4.0) 7.0 11.2 
SUP BNE 6 on ov cccvccsspcee 2.8) 2.8) 3.4 __ 3.4 = 0.9) 1.8] 2.9) 07) _1.4 2.0 
feshosssssccresrsi Teer vet 23.4, 22.8; 20.4 vo 7.6) 11.2 13.6) 4.7 84 13.2 
WORLD TOTAL............ 728} 736i 730 = 325 495 160 320 505 




















For notes, see bottom of page 30. 


es, voir au bas de la page 30. 
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Table 11. - Fresh, chilled, and frozen meat : Tableau 11. - Viande fraiche, réfrigérée et congelée : 
Trade, annually, 1956-60, and quarterly, 1958-60 Commerce, par année, 1956-60, et par trimestre, 
(concluded) 1958-60 (fin) 
1956 | 1957 1958 1959 1960 1958 1959 1960 
Country i 
— | | 
Pays 1-X | 1-XH 1-Xi 1-XIl 1-X 1-H I-VI | 1-IX 1-11 1-VI | 1-IX 1-11 | I-VI | 1-1X 
pela westerns eewareensadeaeuenes Thousand metric tons — Milliers de tonnes métriques ............cccccccecccccccccuccece 
IMPORTING | | | | | 
COUNTRIES | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
EUROPE 
| | | 
a Se a 5 a 26 2.1) 1.9; 2.4) 261 02) O7] 4.5] 0.6 O8f 1.8 o4 1.2] 2.2 
c 0.1 0.7} 0.6) 1.6 2.4 0.1) 0.2) 0.3 0.1 0.4) 0.9 0.9 1.1] 1.9 
d 1.5 2.2) 3.3] 4.9 6.1 0.4 0.7| 1.2 0.4 1.1) 2.1 0.6) 1.9} 3.5 
e 0.8 1.9) 0.9 6.0 5.8 0.3 0.5) 0.6 2.6 4.0! 4.6 0.8} 1.4] 4.4 
| | | | | | 
Belgium-Luxembourg........ a 10.3 10.8! 7.5} 5.5) 8.5 2.4) 4.0) 6.5 0.9 2:3 3.9 2.0) 4.9 6.9 
b 1.1 1.9 2.0) 2.0) 1.9 0.5! 0.7 1.0 0.6! 0.8) 1.4 0.8] 0.9 1.2 
c 0.4) 3.5 3.4) 3.8) 1.9 2.2) 2.7 3.0 0.5} 1.2) 2.5 0.7) 1.1 1.6 
e 5.1] 10.7 10.2) 8.8) 1.9 1.8] 5.6 8.0 1.8] 4.4} 6.1 0.3} 0.6 1.1 
| | | | | | | 
RO ne EE wee coe a 15.7) 32.6 23.1| 27.7) 27.0 4.0) 7:2 18.5 $.3] 14.2| 21.2 7.7) 17.9 24.8 
b 9.3) 5.1 6.5) 4.5) 5.6 1.4) 3.4 4.8 1.4} 2.2 3.1 1.1} 1.9 3.9 
c 5.3 9.7 16.7} 3.0 18.8 7.5 12.4) 14.8) 0.8| 1.8 2.4 0.9) 1.9 5.7 
e€ 12.6 14.8 17.3) 12.8) 16.8 3.7) 8.1) 12.4 3.9) 7.2) 10.2 3.9 8.4 12.1 
| | | 
Germany, Western.......... a 92.7 53.9 23.3) 53.4| 64.7 7.5 9.0) 15.0 12.5) 30.7 43.1 17.0 34.2 51.8 
c 23.0 12.4 15.2) 28.2) 35.5 3.5 6.5) 11.2 3.5) 10.1) 17.3 8.4 15.1 24.7 
d| 36.9) 49.2) 64.3) 100.1] 137.9] 12.4] 20.9, 34.2) 17.4, 33.9] 58.7] 28.8) 53.4 82.9 
© 56.8 49.5 47.7| 67.0 66.0 12.8 weet 30.6 es 27.8) 42.7 19.0 32.1 47.3 
ais: ihn n-ceatin. cs: acon e-Geuth Boise a 68.0 93.2 117.21 100.1 136.7] 26.6 57.4) 88.5 16.0) 31.9) 68.8 28.9 65.3 107.8 
c 2.8 13.4 26.9) 29.6 21.8 6.2 13.1) 20.9 7.7) 14.0| 21.2 11.4 21.3 21.7 
d} 10.2 8.3 7.2; 68 4.7 1.6 2.5) 3.4 16) | 25 | 32 0.9 1.7 2.3 
e 11.2 HH. 02.5) 18.4) 5.5 2.6 6.1| 9.0 2.4, 12.2! 15.6 2.6 4.4 4.9 
| | | | | 
PRSGRRTOEIED 0c diccecscchee a 22.3) 11.2) 11.6 17.5} 14.5 2.1 4.5 8.3 3.4) ea 13.2 3.3 6.8 10.5 
c 3.2) 1.0 13) 1224). 4 0.4 “7 0.9 0.6, 1.4 1.7 — — 0.1 
a ECTS eat a 7206 8 13.2) 8.01 7.2 5.7 9.3) 11.4 1.9 5.2 6.2 1.5 2.8 3.6 
e 3.5] 5.7 $0, S44 | 54 ee A: - 09 1.8 3.9 9 2.2 3.8 
Switzerland .........2.00s005 d 7.0) 7.9 11 0| 13.9} 16.7 2.0 4.0) 6.5 oe 6.0) 9.2 3.1 6.3 10.4 
| | 
United Kingdom ............ a] 439.6) 461.2) 408.9) 361.8] 359.8] 97.2) 182.4 299.8] 86.8 1660 2625] 94.5} 172.7| 270.1 
b 351.3) 3403) 345 2} 3708) 389.9 109.3} 1993 2740 115.1; 2104 300 3 114.5 217.3 305.3 
c 20.5) 25.2) 18.8 14.2) 22.1 4.9) 10.8 13.5 4.1) 5.8 8.7 5.2 8.1 13.6 
d 9.6) 10.8} 10.9) 8.7} 5.7 1.4) 2.3) 4.4 0.9) 1.5 3.4 0.8 1.6 2.5 
e 86.5) 95.5) 98.9) 105.3) 115.1 23.5) 48.8) 75.4 23.4 45.2 78.8 27.7 56.9 85.6 
a a ee a ees eS = - SS eae —— = a 
erweaet | | a | | 
TOA cee cnesscecscrecesdec 1 317.1) 1 370.3) 1 332.3) 1 394.0| 1 508.8} 345.0| 650.0} 983.0 334.9| 651.7| 1018.4) 378.6) 745.4) 1 118.2 
wae = Saas ees Peer EAE AS SS Ste)! ee AE, See SN tess ued Pak t4 SEA 
| | | | | 
NORTH AMERICA | 
Oe eee Oe a 2.6, 3.6 57) 9 s| 7.9 0.4 24] i 62 1.9 48) * 72 1.9 3.6 6.3 
b 4.3) 5.0 9.8) 9.1] 10.7 1.4 6.2 8.2 1.9) 5.4| 7.2 2.3 6.3 8.6 
c 0.1) 0.1| 5.2 - 0.1 0.1 | 0.4 0.8 2.0 
d 10.3} 5.2) 6.0} 4.2) 10.7 0.4 1.7| 4.2 0.4| 1.1} 2.8 1.9 5.0 7.5 
e 6.4 4.1 4.3) 5.9 7.6 0.6 1.2] 3.0 1.0) 2.0| 4.3 1.4 2.6 5.5 
| | | | | | 
altel Geneiie.ss sie tiie. 0s ae a 140| 57.3} 162.6, 237.91 187.91 29.1 70.1| 119.3] 44.0) 100 9) 183.5} 400) 989.8} 155.2 
c 15.0} 10.5} 23.2} 22.0) 17.4 4.3) 8.8} 14.9 5.6, 12.9) 17.9 3.9 9.5] 13.6 
Seebths Pete! EE aces eee Sih PE es ER Sl) See ees eee 
ee oe eee ee 52.4 5.8| 211.7) 288.6] 247.4 36.2| 90.2| 153.9 54.8] 127.1] 223.0 51.8| 117.6] 198.7 
SSS eS eee SS SS ——— a a —— Ee ee 
WORLD TOTAL.......... a Thb) 856) 848 935) 930 190 385 625 195) 410 695 215 455 730 
b 385) 373) 410) 44S 465 125 235 325 135 250 360 135 260 365 
c 82 100) 140 215 235 40 75| 105 45 95) 150 60 110 160 
d 86 100) 120) 170) 215 20 40 65 30) 55 95 45) 85 130 
€ 202) 230 233) 5) 280 55 110) 170 65 130) 205) 70) 135 205 
f 326) 168/252) os bsg Eve | Sea | re he: 1 ih +a 
| i | 
NOTE : The countries shown accounted for about 90% of reported world NOTE : En 1959, le commerce des pays énumérés représentait environ 90% 
exports and 82% of reported world imports in 1959, for the five des exportations mondiales déclarées et 82% des importations mon- 
SITC items combined. diales déclarées pour le groupe des cinq positions de la CTCI. 
a Beef and veal (SITC 011-01) a Boeuf et veau (CTC! 011-01) 
b Mutton and lamb (SITC 011-02) b Mouton et agneau (CTCI 011-02) 
c Pork (SITC 011-03) c Pore (CTCI 011-03) 
d Poultry (SITC 011-04) d Volaille (CTCI 011-04) 
e Other (SITC 011-09) e Autres viandes (CTC! 011-09) : 
f Fresh meat which cannot be assigned to any of the precedina items. f Viande fraiche ne pouvant @tre attribuée 4 aucune des cing positions 
précédentes. 
Including game. 2Y compris le gibier. 
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Table 12. - Prepared meats : Trade, annually, 1956-60, 
and quarterly, 1958-60 


Tableau 12. - 


Viandes préparées : 
1956-60, et par trimestre, 1958-60 





Commerce, par année, 













































































































































































1956 | 1957 1958 1959 1960 1958 1959 1960 
Country Se ae oe, ee ~~ i a an 
Pays 1-Xil | 1-XH 1-XHl I-xH | 1X 1-1 | I-VI | 1-1X 1-1! | I-VI | 1-1X 1-1 | I-VI | I-IX 
EE ON A aa Thousand metric tons — Milliers de tonnes métriques............eccceeecceccceccceeees 
EXPORTING | 
COUNTRIES 
EUROPE 
Denmark ............... a] 222.9] 231.2) 226.6, 255.5) 292.2 570! 116.2} 171.5 57.7; 118.1) 184.7] 71.2) 145.7) 222.0 
c 6.5 6.9) 6.1) 5.8 5.6 1.4 2.8 4.5 1.8 3.5 4.7 1.4 2.6 4.0 
d 1.5 1.8) 2.9) 3.5 3.1 0.6 1.3 2.0 1.0 1.9 2.7 1.0 1.6 2.2 
Re Pee: a 1.4 1.8 1.6| 1.7) 2.4 0.4 0.7 1.0 0.4 0.7 1.1 0.5 1.0 1.7 
d 3.8] 4.5 5.1 4.9) 5.4 1.2 2.4 3.6 1.4 2.5 3.6 1.4 2.6 3.9 
SE) ee ee a 48) 15.4 29.3] 19.3) 23.2 8.5 14.4, 23.1 4.9 9.7; 14.9 4.4 8.9} 16.0 
d 2.8) 2.0 1.6| 1.2) 0.9 0.4 0.8 1.3 0.3 0.6 0.9 0.3 0.5 0.7 
SE Ae eee d 4.0] 4.2 4.4 4.6 6.2 0.8 1.7 2.9 0.9 2.0 3,0 1.0 23 3.7 
Netherlands.......... a 44.7} 40.4, 29 7| 20.2} 36.6 8.0) 16.5 23.4 6.4) 11.7 15.1 8.5 18.3 27.8 
SL Nicles: ¢esd's Bs q 48.2 49.5, 48.4) 50.5| 47.5 12.6, 24.5 36.8 11.9| 25.6 36.7 12.5} 23.5 35.4 
OD cx iiacdovesscstdéens 340.6| 357.7| 355.7, 367.2| 423.1 90.9, 181.3) 270.1 86.4) 176.3) 267.4) 102.2} 206.9] 317.4 
NORTH AMERICA 
ioc evennceescsvsckes a 9.5 6.4 6.7 7.1| 6.6 1.6 3.2 4.8 1.6 3.6 5.3 1.6 3.4 4.9 
b 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.5) 0.7 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.5 
d 1.8) 2.3 2.6 2.5) 2.6 0.6 1.1 1.8 0.8 1.3 1.9 0.6 1.3 1.8 
United States.............-. a 27.9} 24.5 19.2} 23.9) 19.2 4.9 9.6) 13.8 6.3 11.6] 17.5 6.3 12.0) 15.1 
b 7.2| 6.6 7.4 7.3} 7.8 1.9 3.3 5.1 1.2 3.0 4.9 1.5 3.5 5.6 
d 1.1| 1.5 1.0! 1.0) 1.1 0.3 0.6 0.9 0.3 0.5 0.8 0.2 0.6 0.8 
ies 2). 47.9| 41.7| 37.4| 42.3] 38.0] 9.5] 18.4] 26.8) 10.3, 20.21 30.7] 10.4! 2.1! 28.7 
SOUTH AMERICA | 
Argentina........... tect 3.9) 10.6] 62.2} 24.0) 0.1 7.4 26.0} 43.8] 11.4 23.7] 23.8 _ — 0.1 
c 3.5 3.5 3.3 49| 3.5 0.7 1.6 2.3 0.9 2.2 3.4 1.4 2.4 2.9 
| 
OCEANIA 
Australia..... ist 4.9 1.1 1.1 0.6 0.3 0.1 0.3 0.7 0.1 0.3 0.4 oo 0.2 0.3 
acd 0.6) 0.5 0.7 0.6 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.2 - _ 0.1 
New Zeland..........a bed 0.7| 0.7 0.8 0.9 ie 0.1 0.2 0.4 0.1 0.2 0.5 0.1 0.2 0.4 
Rb ee a 2.4, 23 2.6 2.1 0.3 0.6 1.3 0.3 0.6 11) Of 0.4 0.8 
WORLD TOTAL.......... a 370| 385} 381, 405| 45s] 95; 195] 285 95 195} 295] 140| ~=S 225] 345 
be 29 36 8s 60 35 12 36 60 2 46 53 8 15 26 
d 22 2 23 25 25 5 10 16 6 12 18 6 11 17 
IMPORTING 7 rite 1} 
COUNTRIES 
EUROPE 
| 
Belgium-Luxembourg........ c 3.3 2.6 2.5 2.4 1.9 0.8 1.5 2.0 0.7 1.2 1.8 0.7 1.2 1.5 
PN 056 Pexovcadevss .a 0 3) 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.7 — -- 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.4 0.5 
a 0.4) 0.4 0.4 0.6 0.7 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.1 0.2 0.4 0.1 0.3 0.5 
Germany, Western....a b ¢ d 2 6) 5.5 2.3 3.1 *1.8 0.6 08 1.3 1.0 1.5 2.1 0.6 1.0 1.3 
SUMO gsc vnccccecendee 4 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.5 2.4 0.4 0.9 1.5 0.4 1.0 1.6 0.4 0.9 1.5 
United Kingdom .. a-1| 322.1) 337.4) 343.5) 353.6) 412.6 90.11 177.7} 261.6] 84.0} 168.8} 257.6] 101.6} 207.7} 315.1 
a 3 8) 3.3 2.7 2.5 2.5 0.7 1.3 2.0 0.6 1.1 1.8 0.7 1.2 1.9 
a-2, b¢ 1.1] 0.4 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.1 0.2 0.4 0.1 0.2 0.4 
Ns vicscenrsriessssegutee 336.0) 352.2) 354.5] 365.6) 423.2 92.8; 182.6| 269.1 87.0 74.1] 265.9] 104.3) 212.9| 322.7 
-—t— : a be =! aa E. Jars 
NORTH AMERICA | 
ears a one) 0.5 0.6 0.5 2.5 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.1 0.2 0.4 0.3 0.8 1.4 
b 5.0! 5.4 5.4 5.9 5.3 1.1 2.4 3.4 0.9 2.4 3.8 0.9 2.3 3.6 
United States............... a 7.0 6.3) 9.8 9.5 8.3 2.0 4.7 7.0 2.7 5.6 7.5 1.9 4.0 6.2 
> 3.9| 4.9| 66.9} 46.8 10.1 4.9| 19.4 46.7 17.3 42.3 45.3 3.2 4.8 7.2 
ee ees bey brut iss Siree 15.9, 17.1) 82.7| 62.7 96.2} 8.2) 26.6) 57.7; 21.0/ 50.5| 57.0) 6.3) 11.9] 18.4 
AFRICA | | 
Ghana..... La 6.3) 6.0) 5.0) 5.0 1.4 2.6 3.7 1.4 2.9 4.0 1.1 2.4 3.0 
c 0.6 0.7| 0.6| 0.7 0.2 0.3 0.5 0.2) 0.4 0.5 0.2 0.5 0.7 
oe 2 Sa dieaal sain as ee a ee ess eee en eee 
WORLD TOTAL........ a 369 385) 390) 395 455 100) 200 290 95) 190| 290 110 230 345 
be 32 29) 104) 80 40 10 32 73 27 66) ™% 10 18 28 
d 15 27) 31) * 20 7| 13 20 5) 9 14 5 12) 14 
NOTE : The countries shown accounted for about 90% of reported world NOTE : En 1959, le commerce des pays énumérés représentait environ 90% 
exports and 88% of reported world imports in 1959, for the four des exportations mondiales déclarées et 88% des importations mon- 


SITC items combined. 


Pork (SITC 012-01) 
-1 Bacon only (ex-SITC 012-01) 


-2 Ham and salted pork (ex-SITC 012-01) 


Other (SITC 012-03) 


a 
a 
a 
b Beef and veal (SITC 012-02) 
c 
d Sausages (SITC 013-01) 


diales déclarées pour le groupe des quatre positions de la CTC. 





Pore (CTC! 012-01) 


ro 


Boeuf et veau (CTC! 012-02) 


ance ew 


Saucisses (CTCI 013-01) 


Autres viandes (CTCI 012-03) 


Bacon seulement (ex—CTC! 012-01) 
Jambon et porc salé (ex—CTC! 012-01) 
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Table 13. - Canned meat: Trade, annually, 1956-60, 
and quarterly, 1958-60 
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Tableau 13. - Viande en conserve : Commerce, par année, 


1956-60, et par trimestre, 1958-60 









































































































































1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 1958 1959 1960 
Country | 2 — 
_— j 
Pays xu | xn | x | Exit | xu | om | Lv | wx poem | I-VI | ix | ttt | I-VI | 1-1X 
| ! 
Po TT TIT Te TL tae Thousand metric tons — Milliers de tonnes métriques..........00ccececccecececceceenee 
EXPORTING | | 
COUNTRIES | | | | 
EUROPE | | 
ene eee 48.2 57.9} 69.4, 72.6 74.2] 15.5} 36.7; 54.91 16.1] 36.7) 53.7] 16.9) 36.0, 56.7 
Rae ott. eo. bee 16.1; 20.4 25.3} 22.0| 21.6 55| 10.8 17.2 5.5} 12.1] 165 51; 100) 14.9 
Germany, Western............. 7.0 6.6) 7.8) 69 6.6 1.7 3.9) 5.7 1.7) 3.4 5.0 14) 2.6) 4.9 
a ae aS Bt 11.8) 9.7) 93 9.2; 10.7 19 38} 62] 26 42) 62] 28 47 6.4 
Slamerlende:...0c.24--- 055.45 51.3) $5.5) 59.9, 62.2} 67.3! 13.2, 28.9 45.6] 12.8, 29.7/ 45.7 15.7 34.2) 50.1 
ee ace Obani ibitoay 207) 25.5, 284) 31.7) 35.9 6.6] 13.3} 19.6 6.2} 166, 24) 7.8 17.0, 25.0 
Da heal wok 155.1] 175.6] 199.8} 206.6] 216.3] 44.4] 95.4] 146.2) 44.7) 100.7] 149 s| 47.7| 104.5| 158.0 
NORTH AMERICA | 
i a ae 5.3 24 2.9 3.4] 44.4 0.6 1.2 1.8) os 1.5 2.0 36 62; 94 
Gnlaed Siete... scccsscises 9.5} 16.5 9.0) 11.44 11 23 43 6.3 19} 63 72) 24 5.2 77 
era Oe 14.8} 18.9 11.9) 14.5] 22.2) 2.9) 5.5) 81) 27; 58 9.21 60, 19.4) 17.1 
SOUTH AMERICA 
TE Le a are 80.8} 113.3} 104.2) 65.8} 56.8] 27.6 63.7} 88.7 9.2; 269] 47.3) 11.5] 25.4) 43.0 
eae <iescllna n 34 34| 10.4, 296 oe *0.5 18) 7.8 2.4} 126 26.5 a a se 
eee ee ee 9.9 15.4 6.6 6.2 2.9 4.5 6.1 1.6) 3.7 6.2 0.8 3.4 7.1 
oS) SR am SF 93.8} 131.8} 121.2) 101.6) 31.0| 70.0} 102.6 13.2) 41.0; 80.0 A 
OCEANIA | 
SINS 55 <scidoSneenchied’ 51.0] 59.7| 61.3] 53.4] 33.2] 15.5) 27.7| 41.0) 14.4) 24.9) 37.2] 12.6) 22.0) 29.4 
ail Se sc doecsedsccs 6.4 $1] 3.5 3.2 0.8 1.9 2.7 0.7 11, 18] 08 1 6| 2.8 
tse NRT | eet 57.4| 64.8} 64.8) 56.3 | 16.3] 29.6 43.71 15.1] 26.0) 39.013.4| 23.6) + 32.2 
WORLD TOTAL............ 367; 456 491) 85] 115 248370 95] 225, 355] 105/225, 368 
IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
EUROPE | 
Belgium-Luxembourg.......... 1.5 2.3) 1.5) 1.3 1.6 0.3 0.7 1.2 0.3 0.6 09 0.5 0.8 1.2 
SRE See 1.1 1.2) 1.0) 1.0 1.9 0.1 0.3 0.5 0.4 0.6 0.9 0.5 0.8 1.4 
Germany, Western ............ 37| 13.9) 227; 23.9) 17.9 445 88 15.01 61; 13.3, 182 3.3 7.4, 12.3 
ls talaga RAN ee 1.2 1.2 3.3} 3.0 5.0] 0.6 1.5 22] 04 1.2 2.4 15) 26 3.8 
SE sinc bacsancsbaces 1.9 26 29] 2.3 2.0} 08 1.5 22) 06 12 171 O44 8640] (4.5 
Gubtserinnd’......2.2...0.sa0c~ 23 2.2 27} 26 1.6 0.5 1.3 1.8] O05 1.2) 2.0) o4 07 1.2 
United Kingdom .............. 176.8} 207.6| 199 ‘| 202.6, 193.1] 46.2) 95.9] 153.8] 39.3} 90.2] 149.6] 464) 91 ‘ 145.7 
 Eaieseane eens ee 188.5} 231.0 233.5| 236.7} 223.1] $0.9| 110.0) 176.7] 47.6] 108.3} 175.4) $3.0] 106 ‘ 167.1 
a —_ — | — | - - - ———— | —_—- a eee —E — —— = — 
NORTH AMERICA 
EERE SESE ee 6.3 97} 96 89 5.7 1.0 3.9, 6.8 1.0/ 35) 62) 07 21) 39 
Stee Wane; «cos 03> hes. 7%6.5| 93.2} 100.7} 90.0 85.8) 23.7} 49.9) 77.1] 19.3] 41.3] 68.1] 20.4 41.4) 65.6 
OE A CASED 62.8, 102.9| 110.3} 98.9) 91.5] 24.7} 53.6) 83.9] 20.3, 44 | 74.3) 21.1/ 43.2) 69.5 
ASIA | | | | | 
Fed. of Malaya and Singapore. 1.7 1.9) 2.2) 2.7 = 0.4) 0.9 1.5 0.5 1.1) 1.8 1.1} 1a 24 
Pella ae balan (ds 1.3] 14) 1.6) 2.9 26 03) 06 09 07, 10 1.8) 06 12} 2.0 
ML sus ch oesbukieas o| 3.3) 3.8) 5.6 0.7; 1.5, 2.4 1.2) 1 3.6 1.7} 3.0, 44 
SS Se aa a a eee | anil ees eee eee — a 
| | i } 
AFRICA | | | | | 
| 
Congo (ex-Belgian)............ 1.9) 1.8) 9.4) 4.7 0.3} O6 O98 O02; O68 1.0 ~ oe oo 
pe le alae I FEE 23] 3.5 27) 25 0.7 15) 2.4 07, 1.2 17] O98 4.3) 18 
= — - — oe — - — —EEE — past Be — — | ee FE | —_———— | ———_—_—— 
WM ab bscans fsb ssine diets 4.2) 5.3 3.6) 4.2 1.0) 2.4) 3.0) 0.9) 1.8} 2.7 al | -~ 
WORLD TOTAL............ 342} 7 1) WS) 25 95) 210) «335 9 200,» 330] «= 100] 200,320 
| | | | | | 
NOTE : Canned meat includes all kinds of meat in airtight containers. Con- NOTE : La viande en conserve comprend tous genres de viande conservée en 


tinental totals refer only to the countries listed but include estimates 
for these countries when data are missing ; world totals represent 
The countries shown accounted for about 
78% of world exports and imports in 1959. 


estimates of total trade. 


boites hermétiques. Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement 
aux pays énumérés mais comprennent des estimations pour ces pays 
lorsque les données font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux representent 
des évaluations du commerce mondial. Pour 1959, le commerce des 
pays énumérés représentait environ 78% des exportations et des 
importations mondiales. 
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Table 14. - Milk, condensed and evaporated : 
Trade, annually, 1956-60, and quarterly, 1958-60 


Tableau 14. - Lait condensé et évaporé: Commerce par 
année, 1956-60, et par trimestre, 1958-60 


























































































































lias 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 1958 1959 1960 
Pays 1-XII | 1-X | 1-XI | 1-Xi 1-XH 1-11 I-VI | 1-1X 1-11 | I-VI | 1-IX 1-111 | I-VI 1-1X 
ee ee er ee re ee Thousand metric tons — Milliers de tonnes métriques..............200cceeeeececccescucs 
EXPORTING l | 
COUNTRIES | | | | | 
EUROPE | | | | | 
Denmark ...........-. 28.3] 37.5 39.2 38.5 36.7 9.4, 20.7; 31.4 8.7| 19.8} 29.9 7.2 18.2 29.0 
eo 9 Rae ve eR f 13.0) 224 27.6 32.3 33.7 6.4, 14.5) 19.9 7.2} 15.8) 23.4 8.9} 16.5} 24.1 
Netherlands 253.4, 230.0 228.7) 262.8) 297.0 52.3) 102.3) 169.0] 53.1; 126.1) 201.5 59.9} 137.6] 221.5 
Switzerland ......... 5.0) 4 6 4.3) 4.2 4.1 1.3] 2.4 3.4 s 2.1 3.2 0.9 2.0 2.9 
United Kingdom.............. — 47.2 38.9) 33.5) 40.9 = 20.2} 30.7 6.9) 13.8) 23.8) 11.0} 20.9) 30.4 
— oonall jjietneel a ‘= atten S&S _ 
eee ee ee 338.0} 341.7| 338.7} 371.3] 412.4 79.8; 160.1} 254.4 76.9) 177.6} 281.5}  87.9| 195.2] 307.9 
cam —| |} | —____} __. ———-| ’ 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | | 
CES ee 4.0 2.4| 1.4| 2.3 1.5 0.5 0.9| 1.1 0.4 0.8 1.7 0.4 0.7 1.0 
United States........ 98.3 91.7) 73.7) 55.1 65.0] 13.8 31.0) 42.8 9.4, 20.7; 42.3] 13.0) 28.1 45.1 
eA On TO el a 99.3, «94.1/~=«75.1| 57.4 66.5] 14.3, 39.9; 43.9] 9.8) ~=s29.5| 44.0] 13.4) 28.8) 46.9 
—! ike Mabel Rc sae am Nena cies gras PO ee, AE a a BB Nis: Dies ts es 
ASIA | 
Fed. of Malaya and Singapore. 2 5) 2.6) 2.6) 4.4 1.0 $7 2.4 *4 2.5 3.4 0.6 1.4 2.1 
Mintle My o.<0 olen: anes se vd cies 2.3) 2.0 2.3| 1.2 1.5 0.5 1.2 1.8 0.4 0.7 1.0 0.5 1.0 1.3 
Re ET 5 4.8, 46, 49 5.6 1.5] 2.9 4.2 1.5) 3.2; 6.4 1.1 2.4) 3.4 
—| 4 Aes a SE Sens TS on PP te ts , Ee ait, 
OCEANIA | | 
Australia....... os 30.6) 25.4, 35.8) 30.5) 18.6 11.2) 18.3 24.8} 10.3} 15.6, 20.3 7.6, 10.4; 12.9 
| | 
New Zealand.............. 4.4) ane 2.7} 1.6 : ©. 2.2 2.6 0.6 1.3 1.4 1.1 1. 9 
- \i——> ——-—| — | —_—— —}|}—_——_ —|—_—_——- —|—_——_— 
Total ... 35.0/ 30.0} 38.5} 32.1} 12.3} 20.5) 27.4 10.9 16.9} 29.7 8.7 11.9 14.8 
same as ee SE Ss Oe eee ee eee eee ee eee ee ii 
WORLD TOTAL.. 481| 476 462| 477 515 110 220! 335 100 225 360 115 245 380 
—|——]|— | | ——]——] |} — vie! Oe nd 
| 
IMPORTING | | 
COUNTRIES | | 
EUROPE | | 
Belgium-Luxembourg .... 7 5| 5.2! 4.5) 3 6| 2.1 1.1 2.4 3.8 1.3 2.2 2.2 0.4 1.0 1.6 
I ey ouch dd i 9.2) 11.7) 12.5} 14.9 iF 3.4 6.4 9.2 3.6 6 al 10.4 3.9 7.8} 14.2 
| * i aia SERRA Fe 6.8 7.9) 6.7 7.9| 2.1 3.6 5.5 2.2 41) 5.7 $3 
ee” ee a hy ee 23.5] 26.6| 23.7} 26.41 6.6 12.4 18.5 7.1 13.2| 18.9 
N. and CENT. AMERICA ir? | a 4 | ie Ce 8 8 i Zn S Get ee. 
, ; 
Trinidad and Tobago. . 7.3 7 1| 8.0 6.4) 6.8 1.6 3.7 5.1 1.1 3.q) 4.6 1.7 3.1 5.0 
j | | 
SOUTH AMERICA | 
AREER li lcort MRR 5.5] 11.2 6.0) 4.3] 1.3 2.5 4.2 1.2 2.1 3.5 0.1 1.2 2.9 
| 
ASIA | 
ee =. © 15.1) 24.5) 24.7] 26.7 29.1 5.4 9.6, 16.6 6.1 13.0) 19.5 9.2} 14.0} 20.1 
SRE So Rana “es 5.6 7.2) 7.8 8.4 9.9 1.6| 3.5 5.8 2.4 4.8 6.2 1.8 4.5 7.6 
Fed. of Malaya and Singapore. 67.6) 62.3 64.3} 66.3 ye 17.5) 32.5 47.9 15.7 32.7) 50.4 16.7 34.1 52.2 
Ee ES i Naat oT 11.6, 10.6, 13.0) 13.7 14.1 3.1) 6.2 9.3 2.5| 5.6} 10.0 2.9 6.1 10.1 
as A dccas eo ot nl 3 52 7.8| 46 2.8) 2.0 1.6| 1.7 1.7 0.1 0.6) 1.4 0.8 0.9 1.8 
IN 04364000 50denergeees 34.8 14.8 9.4) 3.4 gen 6.2 8.6 9.0 0.8) 1.6) 2.6 aay +a id 
TRIOS, oasis sisensivacehe 32.8) 390) 41.3) 428] 43.0 7.5| 17.0; 29.3 7.0) 15.9} 31.7 8.3) 18.1 30.6 
EE RES i 16.0/ 16.2} 16.6 17.0} 22.2 2.8) 7.2; 11.8 3.8) 8.2| 12.2 7.9| 12.4) 17.0 
Total...... 188.7) 179.9| 178.7) 179.1 45.7| 86 3 131.4] 38.4 82.41 134.01 49.0| 93.0 144.0 
a ‘i ousted (ER 3s it + Bical =| |} —— re dt 
AFRICA | | 
IR sii esidinerevexanetes 11.4 14.6) 19.3) 25.4) 23.9 4.3; 10.3) 14.8 4.3 9.2) 13.1 6.5) 12.1 17.5 
ht RR RRS SE 4.7 5.7 5.9 7.1| Gee 1.2 2.6| 41 1.7 3.0! 5.0 1.8 3.4 5.5 
eS EE, Ee 1.5 2.2 2.5 4.3 coed Sol i 1.5 2.6| 3.2 1.0 1.5 , 
Neb osvccccrcascvedddes 9.7 12.4 13.4 7.5 2.5 4.3) 7.0) 9.5 beat ost ‘Fi — _ —_ 
WIN i ve cxincercwrscasstis 4.7 51 5.5 7.1 1.1 2.2 3.8 1.5 3.0) 5.0 2.0 4.4 7.4 
Senegal and Mali*......... 3.4, 4.2 $.7, 7.3} co} | 4.8 1.6 3.9) 5.6) 2.4 4.2 vt 
"5 ae 35.1 44.2| 52.3) a7 ; 12.0} 26.0| 39.0 12.0) 25.0) 38.0 13.7} 25.6 
WORLD TOTAL............ 473 495 462 506) 115, 225) 340 110) 230) 365 130 250 390 
| | J uJ | | 











NOTE : Continental totals refer only to the countries listed but include esti- 
mates for these countries when dataare missing ; world totals represent 


estimates of total trade in condensed and evaporated milk. 
»s listed accounted for about 98% of world exports and 54% 
1959. 


countri 
of world imports in 


* Bangkok only, « 


ports (thousand metric tons) : 195 

for 1956 and 1957 are for the former French Zone. F 

all Morocco. -- *Includes Mauritania Islamic Republic, the 
is negligible 


xcluding the following 





The 


J quantities imported through other 
6, 3.3 ; 1957, 4.8 ; 1958, 5.2 ; 1959, 4.7.—% Data 
m 1958 data are for 
trade of 


which 


NOTE : Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement aux pays énumérés 
mais comprennent des estimations pour ces pays lorsque les données 
font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux représentent des évaluations du 
commerce mondial du lait condensé et évaporé. Pour 1959, le com- 
merce des pays énumérés représentait environ 98% des exportations 
mondiales et 54% des importations mondiales. 


' Bangkok seulement, a l'exclusion des quantités suivantes importées par 
j'autres ports (en milliers de tonnes métriques) : 1956, 3,3 ; 1957, 4,8; 1958, 
5,2 ; 1959, 4,7. — *Les données pour 1956 et 1957 se rapportent a l'ancienne 
zone francaise. A partir de 1958, les données se référent a tout le Maroc. - 
*Y compris la République islamique de Mauritanie dont le commerce est 


négligeable. 
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Table 15. - Milk, dried : Trade, annually, 1956-60, 


and quarterly, 1958-60 
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par trimestre, 1958-60 
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Tableau 15. - Lait sec: Commerce, par année, 1956-60, et 



















































































ees 1959 1960 a me a PEE 
Pays 1-XH 1-X 1-111 | I-VI | 1-IX | 1-1X 1-11 | I-VI | 1-1X 
| 
PESSEI ST eae Thousand metric tons — Milliers de Se TE ES EET POTEET EY CV ESTEE Ee 
EXPORTING | | | | 
COUNTRIES | | 
| | | 
EUROPE 
: | | 
aS pgprggauma pa ered ae RS be bp 14.2 4.6) 9.3) 14.9 1.5} 5.9 10.7 2.5 7.4) 10.9 
MODES cic cc ccckedeocschbube : 29.6 5.1 11.9, 19.3 6.6 15.0} 22.7 6.7 15.0} 22.7 
France ey RES Se rate 4. 471 10.2 23.7 0:9 2.4 3.2 2 4 4.8} °s 14 8.3 21.0 
diuhdecurdewwenecateue . . . a 4) ‘ : i 5) 9 
Mathoriands Ee as Ie 42. “7 0.2 56.3 8.5| 17.1) 29.3 14.45 29.5) 44.6] 11.8) 26.9) 42.4 
A ie ae oe 5 i 2 3.0 0.4) 1.0) 1.8 0.6 1.9 2.8 0.7 1.4 2.4 
United Kingdom?............. 1. 1.4 1.4 1.6 0.3] 0.8| tA) 0GB} 6106 0.8 0.2 0.5 0.8 
RS oe ee | 89. 98.2} 121.4, 139.1] 20.2) 45.1) 74.1] 26.3) 59.8] 94.6) +~=«23.6| + +~62.0| + +105.4 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
CID cp range sar cgsssetyoes 58.7 36.6 3.1 11.9} 20.4 37.4 8.5 17.2 28.2 
ee pe 2 4 103.1 7.9 53.5 80.1 110.7 18.6 38.8 65.7 
174.1 oe 46.3} 100.1) 136.1 167.4) 18.8) 48.7 80.1 
c et. Bee 2.8) °%5.5| %8.2 *4.0) wg ded wi 
es I Bere tT 375.4) ...) 70.1) 171.0) 244.8) 71.3) 319.5] 47.0) 107.0) ‘180.0 
OCEANIA 
ne. fareoeprteesnetehes ae 26.7) Hy 8.9 12.7 17.0 22.1 11.9 15.0 18.9 
NO err: ore : 1 27.9 34.6 41.2 17.2 26.0 36.7 
EA See See Sod ans 24.6) 36.8) 47.3] | a3 ~ 29.1, 41.0| 55.6 
WORLD TOTAL............ 535) 623) S120] 2860] S878] _ | SCS, —si2tS|—Ss3S0 
IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
EUROPE | 
on = pet Faivanenes 10.0 20.8 15. 2.5} 5.0 8.5 8 11.2 3.1 7.0 12.6 
00 ae eee 13.3 13. 9 7.8 2.0 4.1 9.0 
+ ETERS i PE 8 5.9} 5.2 5. 1.0 2.2 2.8 3 3.2 2.7 4.2 4.8 
+ dem Western®......6.+.- 8.0! | 3 25. 3.1 6.5 12.1 7 26.5 7.2 12.2 19.3 
5 NC, GE AL ee 7.3) 4| iz 1.7 2.8 3.7 9 2.3 09 1.4 2.8 
Netherlands ...........-200++ 6.7) 17.6] 21 8.6 12.4} 16.5 0 8.9 49) 10.5 15.4 
United Kingdom............-. 65.1 105.0} 64. 18.3 28.2} 380 9) 79.6, 25.9) 40.7) 49.5 
Vg... 0-5 bees oseods 10.2 274) 16.9) 108) 18.4 26.4 {28.8 DAbnoS Ml. 14.2 
Re ow iah aecucastetas 113.2 234.0; . 46.0| —_75.5| 108.0 164.7 47.8} 83.0) 124.6 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
nes ah BORER S Ph Re | 7 0.4 0. 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.5 
MEE cd V0 Nb.cccudedvvceadtoks 3.5 uA 2.3 4.2 5.9 7.7 2.6 5.4 ba 
Trinidad and Tobago.......... 3 9| 3. 0.8 1.6 2.4 3.0 9.0 1.8 2.8 
United States...............-- 1.3] 0.8} 0.5 0.7 0.8 1.0 0.3 0.5 0.5 
OSE A MET UES vee i” ee Met * ee SCC LS MA ees 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Sia lacdasistbavcecsadeces 3.5 1.0 4.3 5.8 2.4 1.3 3.4 
IEE EERE EES Bae 3.9 0.8 2.8 3.2 2.9 1.5 2.4 3.4 
ESE OR eae Hee 50.6) ...J 1.2) 23.3] 35.4 35.3} 10.1) 23.4 
NS SS TR peer a 58.0| - 13.0} 30.4) 44.4 “40.6 120° 2:8 
ASIA Sey son | ad | fee | on. See -- a ® eobh 
Ss A diictcaccieuwiemdatanncs 2.9 ‘ad 1. 0.3] 0.9 1.4 2.4 0.5 1.2! 1.1 
SS ee wee tol 8.3) 11.6 Zz: 1.0) 1.9 2.9 4.4 22 3.2) 4.9 
Fed. of Malaya and Singapore.. 3.1 4.3| - 1.0) 2.1 3.1 3.1 1.0 1.9 2.7 
A eee is Be 37.4| 47.4) 13.3 6.7 7.6 15.9 36.7 1.8 5.8| 8.9 
ES TES OE 9.5 9.91 ae 1.4} 1.8 2.9 6.1 i) atl »: 
<a, 5 SRG OSES | ot 6 10 hes 7.7; 10.6 14.5 10.9 ss 0.3 9s 
EEE hE REM + _ 26.8) ; _19.14 44.3] 2.9) 8.4) 18.7 17.0) 1.8) 87 22.2 
EPS Sane re? 96.6) 105.3) ---| 24.0) 33.3) 56.1 ac’ ee 25.0 aia 
AFRICA | 
Congo (ex-Belgian)............ se 3.1] oy | 43) ae 1.5| 2.4 a sient Ss 
WORLD TOTAL *........... 105) 375 100 = 285 


“5 - 


| 


185! «275 
| 








NOTE: Continental totals refer only to the countries listed but include esti- 
mates for these countries when data are missing; world totals rep- 


resent estimates of total trade in dried milk. 


The countries listed 


accounted for about 97% of world exports and 80% of world imports 


in 1959. 


1 Dry milk whole only. — * (a) Commercial and government exports reported 
in U.S. Department of Commerce Report FT-410; (b) exports of dried skim 
milk for relief or charity by individuals and private agencies under Section 416 
of Agricultural Act of 1949; (c) other exports of dried skim milk (all govern- 
ment). As quarterly data for (c) are not available, the annual totals have 
been divided by four. All exports of type (c) in 1955 and 1956 were for 
animal feed. — * Includes small quantities of condensed and evaporated milk. - 
* Before 1959, includes small quantities of condensed and evaporated milk. - 
* Much of the dried milk exported from the United States under government” 


programs is not reported by the importing countries. 


NOTE: Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement aux pays énumérés 
mais comprennent des estimations pour ces pays lorsque les données 
font défaut; les totaux mondiaux représentent une évaluation du com- 
merce mondial du lait sec. En 1959, le commerce des pays énumérés 
représentait environ 97% des exportations mondiales et 80% des 


importations mondiales. 


1Lait sec entier seulement. - *(a) Exportations commerciales et du gou- 
vernement indiquées dans Report FT-410 du Département du commerce des 
Etats-Unis; (b) exportations de lait sec écrémé a titre d'aide ou de bienfai- 
sance par des personnes ou des institutions privées, aux termes de la section 
416 de \'Agriculitural Act of 1949; (c) autres exportations de lait sec écrémé 
(toutes gouvernementales). Comme on ne dispose pas de données trimestriel- 
les pour (c), les données annuelles ont été divisées par quatre; en 1955 et 
1956, toutes ces exportations étaient destinées a |'alimentation animale. — 
3 Y compris de petites quantités de lait condensé et évaporé. ~ * Avant 1959, 
y compris de petites quantités de lait condensé et évaporé. — * Une grande 
partie du lait sec exporté par les Etats-Unis en vertu des programmes gou- 
vernementaux n'est pas indiquée dans les importations des pays destinataires. 
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Table 16. - Butter: Trade, annually, 1956-59, Tableau 16. - Beurre : Commerce, par année, 1956-59, et 
and quarterly, 1957-60 par trimestre, 1957-60 
1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 1958 1959 1960 
Country —|—_—_—_—| | 
Pays 1-XHl | 1-Xil | 1-Xil | 1-XHl 1-XHl 1-1 | I-VI | 1-1X 1-1 I-VI | 1-IX 1-11 I-VI 1-IX 
| | | 
RO Oe ET Peet Thousand metric tons — Milliers de tonnes métriques............ccececcceseeeeeeceeeees 
EXPORTING | 
COUNTRIES | 
EUROPE 
Austria........ ‘ 08) 8) 7.8 5.3 5.3 2.7 4.4 5.5 1.9 4.1 4.4 2.1 3.0 4.2 
IE bos ncccceteves snated 120.7; 117 5| 114.7) 118.0 118.1 4.9 63.9 93.9 23.3 62.2) 92.3 26.4 65.1 93.2 
OS Pe eer 11.0 25.0) 20.5 21.4 25.7 3.9 10.5 17.0 4.6 13.2 18.4 1.0 13.1 18.9 
France...... aoa baa ». 4.7 10.1 12 5) 12.2 23.1 3.0 4.3 5.3 2.9 5.9 9.1 2.8 5.0 18.5 
SND edvaas sé bvvoszeuaeds 5.0) 3.9 7.2 5.0 5.7] 1.7 2.9 4.6 1.7 2.8 3.6 1.5 2.4 3.4 
Ireland eceeebatscansine 0.7 16.0 16.8 1.3 7.6 5.1 10.4 14.8 0.8 0.9 1.2 0.2 1.4 3.7 
Metharionds .....sscccrcees 31.6 36.2) M4 39.9 39.3 10.1 20.1 34.9 4.7 11.3 24.2 9.4 14.9 32.1 
ON dodacddvtasuesarce Si 16.8 29.4) 20.1 4.2 11.8 7.1 15.1 19.0 _ 0.1 2.5 41.2 3.4 7.8 
United Kingdom'............. 3.4) 4.3) 44 2.3 2.3 0.9 2.2 3.5 0.5 1.2 1.8 0.5 1.2 1.7 
Si 6 desnetééekaunock sien 194.7) 251.2! 248.4 209.6 238.9 59.4 133.8 198.5 40.4 101.7 157.5 45.1 109.5 183.2 } 
——|——_ Ma tocass 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
United States?........... a 18.3 2 6| 14.4 10.9 2.9 4.1 9.9 13.4 0.2 0.9 5.7 1.0 1.8 2.5 
b 49.7 0.2) _ _ =a _— _— = — i —- _ =e 
c 6.0 1.3) 
SOUTH AMERICA | | 
ee aditn’ 15.8) 15.2) 8.5 23.2 24.3 5.4 6.6 8.0 8.5 12.4 14.9 8.4 12.3 16.4 
AFRICA | 
Union of South Africa......... 1.6 3.4) 2.4 1.9 1.0 0.6 1.5 2.0 0.2 0.7 1,1 0.3 0.5 0.6 
OCEANIA | 
Pa dcudccdevucudeads 84.2 64.8 63.4) 83.8 66.5 13.9 22.2, 34.8 23.0 38.3 50.0 26.7 36.1 44.3 
New Zealand... eee ae 165.8) 147.3) 178.2) 196.1 ane 59.8 94.9) 134.1 61.7 92.3 133.7 55.6 79.7 114.4 
ee Say ane | ———_ | —-—— el oe ae ee ee ee ae 

Mc chsdecccsvenbeatdutat 2500} 212 7 241.6 280.9 aed 73.7 117.1} 168.6 84.7 130.6 183.7 82.3 115.8 158.7 

WORLD TOTAL............ “580/556, S87, 56} G15] «= 465; += 305] + S| «= 165] += 305| + 450] += '175| = 305| 60 
IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES | 
EUROPE | 
Belgium-Luxembourg......... 5.8 6.1) 0.1 3.7 0.1 0.1 01 0.1 1.3 1.3 1.3 0.1 0.1) 0.1 
France..... ae Ss ee aa 17.1 0.6 03 22.3 15.2 0.1 0.2 0.3 2.4 3.8 10.4 12.2 15.0) 15.1 
Germany, Western......... ij 34.6 46.3 5.7) 24.5 24.5 3.0 43 5.3 0.1 1.0 8.4 12.4 14.0) 15.8 
italy. .. Biivevtndhnecoubads 9.9 16.4) 19.0) 10.1 26.8 6.5 10.7 10.9 3.8 4.3 64 3.4 3.7 20.7 
Switzerland.......... “3 PE 61 6.9) 0.3) 2.4 0.4 0.1 0.2 0.3 1.4 1.9 2.4 — 0.1 0.2 
United Kingdom.......... ew 359.8) = 371.2) 429.4) 407.3 414.9) 117.4 292.5 331.1 117.7 223.0 312.9) 119.2) 226.4 308.2 
ae ee icme~@cs 433 3) 447.5 454.8) 470.3 481.9 127.2 245.0| 348.0 126.7 235.3 341.8 147.3 259.3} 360.1 
—_|———|——_|—_—_|- 
ASIA | 
Sf ccntoassnnn ties <n 1.2 1.1] 1.4) 1.6 1.5 0.4 0.7 1.0 0.3 0.8 1.1 0.4 0.7 1.0 
Fed. of Malaya and Singapore. 3.0, 2.9 3.3) 3.2 eee 0.8 1.7 2.5 0.8 1.6 2.6 0.7 1.2 2.4 
Hong Kong... a masts: Ss 0.8) 0.9) aa 1.4 1.2 0.2 0.6 0.8 0.4 0.7 1.2 0.2 0.4 0.8 
SE «nse , 5.3) 0.1) 8.0) _ eee 3.5 7.0 8.0 _ — _ _ 0.5 $ 
—_—|—___| ———_|——_ — eS eS ae eee: 
eS ee eee ae 10.3} 5 o| 13 8} 6.2 4.9 10.0 12.3 1.5 3.1 4.9 1.3 2.8 
—EE ——$—— | —--——- | ee 
AFRICA | 
Algeria...... phaussscndbewe 5.1) 6 1| 8.2 7.4 8.0 2.3 3.7 5.4 1.8 3.6 $.2 1.9 3.8 5.1 
Morocco’. .. aneawael 3.1) 3 1) 44 3.0 3.0 1.0 2.0 3.2 0.9 1.9 2.5 0.7 1.5 2.2 
er ee eee 8.2 9 2| 12.6| 10.4 11.0 3.3 5.7 8.6 2.7 5.5 7.7 2.6 5.3 7.3 
WORLD TOTAL*‘.......... 553) 568| ore 614 625 160 315 440 165 310 445 190 335 465 
| | 
NOTE: Continental totals refer only to the countries listed but include NOTE : Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement aux pays énumérés 
estimates for these countries when data are missing ; world totals mais comprennent des estimations pour ces pays lorsque les données 
represent estimates of total trade in cheese. The countries shown font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux représentent des évaluations du 
accounted for about 80% of world exports and 79% of world imports commerce mondial. Pour 1959 le commerce des pays énumérés 
in 1959. représentait environ 80% des exportations mondiales et 79% des 
importations mondiales. 

1 Re nly (a) Commercial and government exports reported 'Réexportations seulement. — *(a) Exportations commerciales et du gou- 
in U.S € r of Commerce Report F1-410; (b) export for relief or vernement indiquées dans Report FT-410 du Département du commerce des 
charity by individuals and private agencies under Section 416 of Agricultural Etats-Unis ; (b) exportations atitre d'aide ou de bienfaisance par des personnes 
Act of 1949; (c) other exports (all government). As quarterly daca for (c) ou des institutions privées, aux termes de la Section 416 de |'Agricultural Act 
are not availabie, the annual totals have been divided by four. — * Data for of 1949 ; (c) autres exportations (toutes gouvernementales). Comme on ne 
1956 and 1957 are for the former French Zone. Frorn 1958 data are for ail dispose pas de données trimestrielles pour (c), les données annuelles ont été 
Morocco. — *Much of the butter exported from the United States under divisées par quatre. — *Les données pour 1956 et 1957 se rapportent a |'an- 
government programs is not reported by the importing countries. cienne zone frangaise. A partir de 1958, les données se référent a tout le Maroc. 


— *Une grande partie du beurre exporté par les Etats-Unis en vertu de pro- 
grammes gouvernementaux n'est pas indiquée dans les importations des pays 
destinataires. ‘ 
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Table 17. - Cheese : Trade, annually, 1956-60, 
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Tableau 17. - Fromage : Commerce, par année, 1956-60, et 




















































































































and quarterly, 1958-60 ar trimestre, 1958-60 
q Y Pp 
1956 | 1957 1958 1959 1960 1958 1959 1960 
Country Se ee pe a ci 
—_ | 
Pays 1-Xil | 1-X 1-Xil 1-Xil 1-XH 1-10 I-VI | 1-1X 1-1il | I-VI | 1-1X 1-1 | 1-Vi | 1-1X 
| 
AKER Eek LEC ULXE EERE COTTE Thousand metric tons — Milliers de tonnes métriques...........cccceccccccccccceuceucce 
EXPORTING | 
COUNTRIES | | 
EUROPE | | 
PRE IY A a ee eA 2.8) 42) 65) 7.2) 6.1 + oe! ore! mas foe fe meee 261 66 
Ee cae vnckpepessia 57.8) ro gd 73.1) 79.0) 75.9 16.1] 34.7 54.0 17.5 39.6) 61.8 19.0 37.8 58.0 
GE coins ccb SENS sme b scideugs 12.5) 13.2 14.9) 17.9) 17.0 4.0) 6.3 9.8 3.3) 6.9 12.0 2.5) 7.9) 8.5 
ST eh AE PL RY, arte 20.3} 26.1) 27.6) 28.2| 31.3 7.0 13.5 19.4 6.8 14.1] 20.6 7.6 14.5 21.6 
Germany, Western............ 6.2) 6.8 7.8 8.9} 12.1 1.8 3.6 5.7 2.0 3.9) 6.1 2.9 5.3 8.8 
| RB Ae RES SOE BaP wore 22.9) 22.4 22.9 21.3) 23.4 6.0 11.5 15.9 4.7 9.0) 14.1 4.7 9.2 15.3 
I ok 50. 55 et sarin 90 9| 85.7 97.6 105.6; 109.1 20.5 46.2 71.8 24.2 51.3) 77.5 26.2 52.7 81.5 
SR errr 3.2 3.0 3.3 4.0} 3.2 0.5 7.9 1.9 a 2.4 3.3 06 v3 2.5 
SITU oeas'0n) edkay «usw ox 26.4] 24.0 28.0 28.8} 31.1 5.7 12.0 19.5 6.9 13.9 21.4 6.9 14.4 23.2 
Ns < TERS .{ BBS —— | a a See Sa eo BS SO te cpio Peeereee: FS. sae 
MN a dsekecacedadecte dass 241.0) 248.1 281.7; 300 4 309.2 62.8 131.7} 205.6 68.0) 144 3} 222.3 71.5 145.9 224.0 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
ESTE at HERE) OEE 5.5 3.8 7 9.1) 8.5 0.1 0.3 0.6 0.4 2.0 4.5 0.3 1.6 52 
SN SOE ick.cdcdscccake a 21.8 13.1 10.8 6.4) 4.1 3.6 8.2 $3 1.2 2.1 3.0 1.4 2.3 3.2 
b 57.0 65.2 59.9 0.2) 20.9 41.3 55.8 0.1 0.2 02 _ —- ee 
EE ED 84.3] 66 9} 77.8} 15.7] 12.6) 24 6 49.8] 65.9 1.7 4.5 7.7 1.7) 3 9) T higng 
fais —| _ —|—_——— ——_—|—___—_| — a eee Nada wines — -|— — | —___ 
SOUTH AMERICA | | | 
Sees Se Pee Ste 3.4 2.7) 3.0 3.4) 3.1 0.6 1.2 1.9 0.6 1.8 2.6 0.7 1.6 2.5 
| | 
OCEANIA | | 
Pe | ae agree aete Ara! 18.0| 13.8 8.8} 19.4) 17.7 3.0) 3.8) 5.4 6.6 9.6) 12.1 6.9 9.9} 132 
BR ree Ee 90 7| 89.4) 90.9) 84.8) <>: 25.9 48.4) 69.7 23.4 40.7) 59.1 27.6 46.1 58.9 
Oe See Oks ORES Rees ~~ 108 7| 103.2} 99.7 106.2] ---] 28.9} $2.2) 75.1) 30.0] 50.3] 71.2) 36.5] 56.0) 72.1 
WORLD TOTAL............ 457} 70} BS wan 460} = 120) 245} 365] = 110,220] «= 330) = 120) = 22s} a3 
ane |__| ———__|____|- vee Batic ates: SF cams. SEE . Nese ins es 
| 
IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES | 
EUROPE 
Belgium-Luxembourg.......... 35.3 35.9 36.4 34.2! 34.4 9.2) 17.8 27.5 8.0! 16.5 25.5 7.9 16.2) 25.9 
OSS Sarr ret OP rn 12.4 10.7 12.7 15.8} 14.9 3.3) 6.5 8.6 2.6 4.8 9.1 7.4 9.3 12.0 
Germany, Western........... 72.1 82.7 95.0 99.7; 101.0 20.1 45.6 72.0 24.5 52.5) 78.3 22.2 48.4 75.3 
GUNG aincsrcesabebocavaseed 7.7, 8.4 10.1 2.7) Ae 4.1) 7.1 8.4 1.4) 1.9 2.3 0.3 04 0.5 
UR, ctddiasiecened ovesdederes 17.6 20.9 28.8 32.4 38.7 5.4) 12.4) 21.0 7.0) 15.3 25.1 6.9 16.5 28.9 
DONR6ocsccesbabiscobhersbs 5.0 5.2 6.3 6.3) 7.3 1.3) 2.8) 4.2 1.3) 2.6 4.0 1.5 3 0) 4.6 
Switzerland ...... 4.7 5.1) 5.7) 66 67) 1.4 26 40) 4.5 3.4) 47] 1.4] 30] 48 
United Kingdom 136.6} 125.3) 120.5) 138.5) 134,8 30.2) 57.2) 84.3 36.1) 67.4 94.6 46.3 73.8; 102.3 
i A oe 291.4| 294.2} 315.5| 336.2} 339.0] 75.0| 152.0, 230.0] 62.4| 164.1 243.61 93.9] 170.6 254.3 
—_———— | | —__ | $$ | |_| —j| “| —__— pene aes es 
NORTH AMERICA | | | 
Cnbde ..2512... tke 41| 4.3] 5.1 5.9] 6.0 0.9) 2.2 3.2 1.3) 2.7 4.1 1.2 2.7 4.0 
GUD GONE S Fick ars v cetera 2% 4| 23.1) 25.3 29 0| 28.7 6.1) 12.2) 16.9 7.2) 13.7) 20.1 6 12.5 18.4 
| -- - --—-—— | - - = - | — ~ a aa] a —_—_— — —_—— - 
ar et ere ee etree 28 5| 27.4, 30.4 34.9, 34.7 7.0| 14.45 20.1 8.5 16 4) 24.2 7.4 15 = 22.4 
ial ican = a 2 fees A | M H pe | Re 
| | | | 
SOUTH AMERICA | | 
Sn Genera =e 5.9) 7.0) 9.1 10.6) ” 1.9 4.3} 6.3 2.4 4-6) 8.0 1.8 4.7 
| 
ASIA | 
} i 
MON Ss: cicveaediviaweds : 3.2) 3.0) 2.9 a ‘ 0.9] 1.6) 1.8 0.2) 1.3) 2.2 we 1.0 
| | 
| } | 
AFRICA | | | | 
| | 
Magaria.....0- phinaalh bead aiy 13.5) 16.1) 18.5 18.2 19.6 4.4) 8.7) 12.8 4.2 8 9) 13.1 49 9.7 14.0 
SN Pe ono ns ce So vencdg ite 4.7| 4.3) 4.5 3.0) 2.9 1.2 2.1) 3.2 oa 1.6) 2.2 08 1.4 2.1 
United Arab Rep. : Egypt..... 2.1) 1.3) 2.5} 1.5) 1.1) 1.6 2.0 0 3} 0.5) 0.9 0.3 0.7 1.0 
| et ere er Ary FoPy 20.3} 21.7] 25.5] 22.7 6.7} 12.4, 18.0 5.3} 19.0] 16.2 6.0) 11.8) 17.1 
r ——|__—__ —| =e PSe Pi ae ER eck iia nse ms ta 
WORLD TOTAL*........... 398) 419) 482| 457) 450 10s} 215) 325 110) 225) 330 125 230 
| | | | | | 
NOTE: Cheese includes all kinds of cheese traded. Continental total NOTE : Par fromage on entend tous les fromages entrant dans le commerce. 
refer only to the countries listed but include estimates for the Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement aux pays énumérés 
countries when data are missing; world totals represent estimates of mais comprennent des estimations pour ces pays lorsque les don- 
total trade in cheese. The countries listed accounted for about nées font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux représentent une évaluation 
92% of total exports and 89% of total imports in 1959 du commerce mondial. En 1959, le commerce des pays énumérés 
representait environ 92% des exportations totales et 89% des im- 
portations totales 
1(a) Commercial and government exports reported in U.S. Department 4(a) Exportations commerciales et du gouvernement indiquées dans Report 
of Commerce Report FT-410 ; (b) exports for reliefor charity by individuals ata FT-410 du Département du commerce des Etats-Unis; (6) exportations a 
private agencies under Section 416 of Agricultural Act of 1949 ® Data for titre d'aide ou de bienfaisance par des personnes ou des institutions privées, 
1956 and 1957 are for the former French Zone. From 1958 data are for all aux termes ce la Section 416 de l'Agricultural Act of 1949. — * Les données 
Morocco. ~ *Much cf the cheese exported from the United States under pour 1956 et 1957 se rapportent a l'ancienne zone frangaise. A partir de 1958, 
government programs is not reported by the importing countries, les donné rélérent a tout le Maroc. — * Une grande partie du fromage 





exporté par les Etats-Unis en vertu de programmes gouvernemeritaux n'est 


pas indiquée dans ies importations des pays destinataires. 





























































































































d4 TRADE - COMMERCE - COMERCIO 
Table 18. - Eggs in the shell : Trade, annually, 1956-60, Tableau 18. - GEufs en coque: Commerce, par année, 
and quarterly, 1958-60 1956-60, et par trimestre, 1958-60 
1956 | 1957 1958 | 1959 1960 1958 1959 1960 
Country seuinetmemt CE ee oceeneh . el eh Ml 
—_ | | | 
Pays 1-Xil 1-Xil | 1-Xtl 1-Xil 1-Xil 1-1 I-VI | 1-IX 1-11 | I-VI | 1-1X 1-111 I-VI 1-1X 
u u ! 
(10s Rae as RUNS Opmsted Kee Oh ORK EARS Thousand metric tons — Milliers de tonnes métriques............ccccceccccccccccccccuce 
EXPORTING | | | | 
COUNTRIES } } | | 
EUROPE | 
Belgium-Luxembourg .... 7.4 14.6 13.8) 17.1 21.4 2.8) 6.0 9.7 5.1 9.4 12.7 5.9 11.1 16.0 
Denmark ...... 98.7; 101.9} 106 0 106.2) 82.7] 29.0 52.3 73.4 33.3) 58.5 78.5 27.0 46.6 62.7 
Hungary. . 9.5 5.6 8 0) 8.8 6.3 6.0 7.9 8.0 5.6 8.5 8.8 5.2 6.2 6.2 
Ireland . 42 1.3) 0.9) 0.3 04 0.1 0.8 0.9 0.1 0.3 0.3 0.1 0.3 0.4 
Netherlands Diva pachamensre 137.5| 157.9, 160 g| 185.1; 180.8) 35.9 58.3 98.3 40.9 69.7 117.5 48.8 800) 122.2 
OS ae 19.1) 20 0} 25 2) “1 0} 54.0 2.6 15.8 20 0 5.2 34.0 40.8 12.7 39.8 49.0 
Ne ae 8.3 7.7 8.8) 11.1) 9.8 Hey 3.9 5.7 3.1 5.9 7.9 4.3 6.0 7.7 
Yugoslavia.... 15.9 7.6) 10 ba S. 5} 6.8 3.1) 8.6 9.8 1.4 4.6 5.4 2.6 6.3 6.7 
Total .... 300.6 316.6 333.3) 375. i 362.2 62.6| 153.6 225.8 94.7 190.9 271.9 106.6 196.3 270.9 
abil Sa aU eit, eee Ree | ~ Se eal 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | 
es CORR, pani ' 2.7 6.4 9.6; 11.9) 5.7 4.8| 6.4 7.9 2.4 5.4 9.7 2.2 3.2 4.0 
United States . 30.5 21.7 19.7) 13.9) 12.0) 2.5) 6.0 12.1 2.9) 5.5 7.9 2.8 5.6 9.6 
ee = -|—__—_ | | ——<—<$<— _—$ | —__j —___ = 
Total. .... 33.2 28.1) 29.3 25.8) 17.7 a 12.4 20.0 5 3| 10.9 17 5.0 8.8 13.6 
ee a ae nn ee meee ee mie ee amet mee oe 
SOUTH AMERICA 
pee eee 7.1 5.8) 9.6) 11.6 15.5 —| —_ 1.7 — — 3.6 — 0.4 8.5 
ASIA 
Hong Kong... 2.4 2.9 3.8) 2.3) 1.9 0.6) 1.9 2.8 0.6) 1.3 +2 0.5 1.1 1,3 
Israel. 1.0 1.0 10.2) 16.0) 22.2 0.9) 3.0 5.6 4.6) 8.3 11.3 6.2 9.8 12.8 
Thailand *. 5.2 5.0 2.7 4.3 11.6 1.1| 1.5 2.0 0.9) 1.7 3.3 1.9 5.1 8.5 
MD y. taene 8.6 8.9 16.7) 22.6) 35.7 a 6.4 10.4 6.1) 11.3 16.1 8.6 16.0 22.6 
AFRICA 
Morocco * , 2.2 3.4 5.1) 4.1| 3.4 1.1] 2.1 3.3 1.0 1.9 2.7; 0.9 1.6 2.5 
Union of South Africa. 6.6 42 3.6) 5.7 6.8 0.2 0.3) v7 0.1) 0.5 2.8 0.4 0.8 3.6 
Total... 8.8 7.6 8.7} 9.8) 10.2 1.3) 2.4 5.0 1.11 2.4 5.5 1.3 4 6.1 
OCEANIA | | | 
Australia. . , Fibwne 7.1 8.3 3.8 2.1) 4.2 0.6) 1.1 zt 0.8) 0.8) 1.2 0.3 1.2 3.0 
WORLD TOTAL. 434 453,495} = S2t| 20] = 15/2} 325] += 425| +250, 370] +140] —=265| 380 
| 
IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES } | 
| | 
EUROPE | 
Austria. 2.0 3.3} 5.0 78 105] 06 23) 3.6 1.6 47) 5.3] 44] 7.4 8.6 
Czechoslovakia - 3.5 2.0 3.2 3.0) 3.9 0.4) 2.1) 3.2 0.4 2.1 2.3 0.4 1.2 2.3 
France..... 26.6 14.7 16.1 16.5) 15.0) 42 4.6) 6.4 3.2 3.9) 7.0) 48 5.2 7.5 
Germany, Western. 201.9 240.4, 249.5, 288.4) 279.7 62.0; 116.9) 173.8 76.1 144.0; 210.0 78.2} 146.6) 205.6 
italy. . 37.8 41.4 54.9 58.0) 72.3 13.4) 28.4 39.4 12.5 32.3 4.7 21.0 43.6 54.6 
Spain..... 47 10.2 4.5 7.2) 1.7 2.6) 2.6) 3.2 6.6 6.7 7.1 1.1 1.5 1.5 
Switzerland . 16.0) 17.1 17.9) 19.6) 20.7 5.0) 10 0} 13.1 5.6 10.7 14.4) 5.8 11.0 15.5 
United Kingdom . 26.8 82 9.9 8.7 24.0) 0.6) 2.3) 4.8 1.6 4.8 6.2 2.8 7.§ 12.8 
Total. . 319.3 337.3 361.0) 409 3| 427.8 88.6| 169.2 247.5 107.6 209.2 293.0 118.5 224.0 308.4 
; . —|———|——_ : - elite nei eater Tk ea ce 
} 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | | | 
Mexico *.. 1.3 0.2 0.5 0.5 0.1 -" 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.5 -- oa 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Venezuela 17.3 %4.2 27.3 28 2| 6.5) 13.2) 20.2 6.0 13.7 20.8 6.2 13.8 
ASIA 
Fed. of Malaya and Singapore 11.0 11.8) 11.7 9.7) 3.5) 6.6) 9.3 2.4) 5.1 7.2 2.5 4.9 6.8 
Hong Kong. 20.0 23.5 24.6 20.0 25.0 4.7) 13.3) 20.1 4.3) 9.8 15.0) 4.3 11.8 18.6 
India... 6.7 5.2) 0.1 0.1) 0.5 0.1) a 0.1 _- — 0.1 = — 0.2 
Total 37.7 40.5 36.3 29.8 8. 3 20 | 2” 5 6.7 14.9) 22.3 6.8 16.7 25.6 
WORLD TOTAL. 414 460 469 499 520 ms al 330 ~ 430 255) 360 140 270 375 
VOTE: C d but include estimates NOTE: Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement aux pays énumérés 
g; world totals represent mais Comprennent des estimations pour ces pays lorsque les données 
t The countries listed ac- font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux représentent une évaluation du 
uu 94% of world imports ommerce mondial. En 1959 le commerce des pays énumérés re- 
présentait environ 86% des exportations mondiales et 94% des 
importations mondiales. 
=) kok ily x 9 foillo J Quantities exported from other * Bangkok seulement, a |'exclusion des quantités suivantes exportées par 
ports (thou i metric tons) : 1956, 1.7 ; 1957, 3.2; 1958, 4.1 ; 1959, 4.2. - j'autres ports (en milliers de tonnes métriques) : 1956, 1,7 ; 1957, 3,2 ; 1958, 
* Dat r 1956 957 are for the former French Zone. From 1958 data-are 4,1 ; 1959, 4,2. — *Les données pour 1956 et 1957 se rapportent 4 I'ancienne 
for all Mo * Excluding imports through free zones (perimewos libres). zone frangaise. A partir de 1958, les données se référent a tout le Maroc. - 


*INon compris les importations par zones franches (perimetros libres). 
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1958-61 
FEED GRAINS - CEREALES FOURRAGERES SUGAR - SUCRE 
il T 16 1 5 
10 I U.S., cif. New York ‘| 
9 14 l + 
Maize (mais), Argentine, net, 
8+— ci.f European ports—— Barley (orge), Canadian No.2, 12 ~~ 
cif. European ports \ | 
t 11 aU. K., contract price 
10 
a = 
BN 
Cubo, fob. contract No 4 
Sorghum (sorgho),US Milo No2, van Y a 
Maize (mais), US ,cif cif European ports 7 | = ~ 
44 European ports \ rl =~] \ / 
\A he 
‘ v 
3 St et too 6 44 tt mm TIT 
J 1958 J 1959 J 1960 J 1961 18) J 1958 J 1959 J 1960 J 196! ie) 
FRUIT,;- FRUITS TEXTILE FIBERS - FIBRES TEXTILES 
as 400 
Woo! (laine), 64's, Dominion, UK 
32 . 300 . 
Homburg . 
28 = Pe mes pred Mate Pie - 
Oranges, Spanish, Fy | am eee” 
24 —Hamburg * 200-|— "este t 
| 
150-4 , \_ Wool (laine). 50's, 
20 Dominion, U.K 
| 
Ce = 2 | /~ 
i 100 aide a a pee 
16 80- es edt al Egyptian 


15 
14 






13 





! 
— J -Lemons (citrons),—— 
Sicilian, Hamburg 








12 






3 4 Apples (pommes), Italian, Munich 


Tr a SRR SENN allied Trrr 
J 1959 


J 1960 






105 


1958 0 

































“Sf Nea Kornok F.G.. c.i.f. Liverpool 


at rte NIE ae 
| } As 
Cotton, US. M 15/16", c.if Liverpool i 
4 


A! | 
| 








40 





eo, — oe eet 
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Jute, Pakistan, c &f Dundee 











20 4 Ter pres 


J 1958 J 1959 J 1960 J 196! 8) 





OILSEEDS - OLEAGINEU X 








MEAT - VIANDE 











—E -— = y 


~ Copra, Philippines, 
30-+-c.i.f. European ports —————— Groundnuts (arachides), Nigerian, 


| c.i.f. European ports 









25-4 





20 


Segre DP tril id es oe 


\natinsood (graines de lin), 
Canadian, c.i.f European ports 


10 ae a es 
Soybeans (sojo), US., cif nddien ports 


Tt eter tee 
J 1958 J 1959 1960 J — 7 0 











150-+ i oa I 
Bacon, Danish (bacon donois), | 
1204 _London = ; 
—— chilled (boeuf refrigere), 
a lA Argentine, London 
- Pe 1 4 Fall 









































Lamb, frozen (agneau congele), 


New Zealand, London 
| 
30 sper T rorrtn TTTTT TY 


Sonne AAA | 
J 1958 J 1959 J 1960 J 1961 19) 




















NOTE : Please refer to price series in Table 19 for complete specifications 


and for quotations of recent months in original currencies. = 


NOTE : Priére de se reporter au tableau 19 pour les spécifications complét 


et les prix des derniers mois dans les monnaies originales. 
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Tableau 19. - Séries de prix d’intérét international 
























































Commodity: Description ——— 
of series ies ape Ss pee Cee eee Lee al Ms ae. i ae 0 ere 
— ! | | ! ! 
Produits: Spécifications pag April | May June July Aug Sept | Oct | Nov. | Dec. | Mar. | April 
} 
| | j | 
AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS | | | | 
} | | | 
Wheat | | | | 
Canada: No. 1 Northern, basis j | | } 
in store Fort William - Port | | | 
Arthur, export price, (Class I!) Can. $/ 60 Ib. 1.66 1.68} 1.68] 1.67) 1.65) 165) 1.64 1.66 1.67 1.67 
European ports, nearest forward | | | | 
shipment, c.i.f.: | 
Argentine, Up-River 4/2240 Ib. 24.5 | 244) 244) 24.9) _ = 24.9| 25.1 25.4 | 25.4 
Australian ....... st 24 24 24.3) 24.2 | 24.2 24.2 | 24.4) 24.5 24.9 | 24.9 
U.S.: No. 2 Hard Winter, spot, | | | 
Kansas City Sree U.S.$/ 60 Ib. 2 2 1.95 1.89) 1.98 1.99, 2 01) 2.02 2.02} 2.00 
Rye | | 
Canada: No. 2 Western, basis | 
in store Fort William - Port | | | 
Arthur, spot, Winnipeg Can. $/ 56 Ib. 1 1 1.06 1 “ 1 06} 1.05, 0.96) 0.94 1.10 1.04 
| | 
Barley | 
European ports: Canadian No. 2, | | 
feed, nearest forward ship- | | 
Oe ae Saeinialed £/2240 Ib. 21 21 21.4 | 20.7 | 21.2 | 20.5 | 20.4/| 18.6 21.0 21.0 
Oats 
Canada: No. 2, Western, basis 
in store Fort William - Port } 
Arthur, domestic wholesale | } 
and export price............ Can. ¢/34 Ib. 83 84 és | es | a | 8 | 77 | 7% 78 78 
| | 
Maize | | 
European ports, nearest forward | | 
shipment, c.i.f.: | | | 
SD vcd dakdesucene’s - £/2240 Ib. 21 21 21.4) 21.4) 22.0; 21.6) 21.8) 214.3 21.1 20.6 
U.S. No. 2, yellow ......... 22 21 21 20 9 21.0; 20.3 | 19.2 | 19.1 19.0 | 19.7 
| 
Sorghum | | 
European ports: U.S. Milo No. 2, | | | 
nearest forward shipment, | } | | 
EE kcatediesadeerdomnamee £/2240 Ib. 19 19 18.7) 18.1 | 18.3| 18.0] 17.9 18.3 18.0 | 17.4 
| Bag a Ba bo 
Rice! | | } 
Thailand: White, 5-7% broken, } | | 
government standard, f.o.b. | } | } 
D soned sndenteudusied £/1000 kg. 41 4 43.5 | 44.2) 48.5) 460) 445) 445 48.0 | 49.0 
U.S.: Zenith, No. 2, milled, | | | 
wholesale price, New Orleans U.S.$/100 Ib. 8 8 8.30 8.15) 7.72! 7.20) 7.94) 8.15 8.45; 8.50 
Sugar* ; | | | 
Caribbean ports® (including Bra- | | 
zil): Raw, 96°, bagged, export | | | | 
price to destinations other than | | | 
the U.S. (No. 8 contract), f.o.b. U.S.e/Ib 3 3. 2.97; 3.26) 3.25} 3.25) 3.25) 3.25 2.97 3.14 
U.S.: Raw, 96°, bagged, c.i.f. | | | 
New York sedadeaneedtc U.S.e/Ib. 5 5.59] 5.75 5.98) 6.09} 6.01 6.03 5.96 5.75 5.75 
| | 
Potatoes } | 
Germany, Western: New crop, Marks/ | 
Italian, best quality, Munich 100 kg. 68 68 | 668 — | =f — + —- 77 60 
Onions | | | 
U.K.: London, first quality | | | | | 
From Netherlands sanepe Sh./56-Ib. sack os -- — ~ | 10.2 97) 12.0 111 16.8 = 
Frees GEyOt oo ccccccscccces 18 13.8 | 16.4) — | -j; — yo — — 23.4 | 22.0 
Tomatoes | | 
U.K.: Canary Islands, first quality | } | | 
SY xicwneeseebhoesedars Pence/Ib. 14 12.1 - | - — — | 7.8 13.3 18.3 11.3 
| | | 
Bananas 
Germany, Western: Ecuador, | | 
f.o.r., wholesalers to im- | | | | } 
porters, Hamburg........... Marks/1000 kg. 656 61 605 | 553 | 453 | 481 | 455 581 670 562 
S.: Central America, f.o.b. | | | | 
port of entry ......... oat U.S. $/100 Ib. 6 50 675) 6.75) 6.75) 6 ~ 7.00; 5.75) 6.75 6.50 
| | | 
Oranges | | | 
Germany, Western: Auction | | | 
price, Hamburg: Marks | | | | 
South African coves 34-kg. case > 26.0} 21.6] 27.2| 270] 20.3) -- — — 
Ditetsrecedehé+sdenees 35-kg. case 24.4 27.5 - | “J - | 20.5 | 20.3 25.8 | 25.8 
U.K.: Auction price, London: $Sh./ | | | 
SS Fee édgcuhes 39-kg. case 46.7| 54.9) — | - | ae =} —~ | <9 57.4 | 59.4 
Sem GME Sess ccesesses 30-kg. case oo — | 4.9 330) 39.2} 42.3 31.1 30.5 - 
| | | 
Lemons } 
Germany, Western: Sicilian, first Marks/ | | | | 
class, auction price, Hamburg 39.5-kg. case 29.7) 26.1) 26.2) 22.4 | 26.3) 25.7 23.2 | 23.2 
| | | | 


43.4 | 34.2 | 














For notes, see end of table. 


Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau. 
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Tableau 19. - Séries de prix d’intérét international (suite) 





Commodity: Description 
of series 


Produits: Spécifications 


Currency 
and unit 
Monnaie 
et unité 


i a Pe Be 
April | May June | July 


1960 


Aug. 





Sept. 





Oct. 





Nov. | Dec. 


April 








Grapefruit 
U. Auction price, 
Israeli 


London: 


Apples 
Germany, Western: Italian des- 
sert, best quality, Munich... 


Raisins 
U.K.: Sultanas London: 
Australian, 5-Crown, ex wharf 
Turkish, No. 9, spot ........ 
Dates 
U.S.: Iraqi Hallowi, selected, 
60’s*, New York............ 


Soybeans 
European ports’: U.S. No. 2, 
bulk, nearest forward ship- 
eee ee 


Groundnuts 
European ports ’: Nigerian, shell- 
ed, nearest forward shipment, 
CE Sabb ier ddieces dinate 
Linseed 
U.K.: Canadian No. |, 
nearest forward 
c.i.f., London 


bulk, 
shipment, 


Copra 

European ports’: Philippine, 
bulk, nearest forward ship- 
ey yee Pie 


Olive oil 
European ports: Spanish, edible, 
WEE SIS bidvenssduvecsedes 


Soybean oil 
European ports: U.S. 

bulk, nearest forward 

ment, c.i.f. 


crude, 
ship- 


Groundnut oil 
European ports: British West 
African *, 3-5%, bulk, nearest 
forward shipment, c.i.f. ..... 


Linseed oil 
U.K.: Argentine, bulk, nearest 
forward shipment, c.i.f. London 


Coconut oil 
European ports: Straits, 34%, 
bulk, nearest forward ship- 
Cy GR ec cwastecscsndes 


Palm oil 
European ports: Nigerian, 5%, 
bulk, nearest forward ship- 
Sy Ge aecceskacdeceacs 
Groundnut cake 
U.K.: Nigerian, 56% protein, 
nearest forward shipment, 
Gi OS CII 6 iv iccdecece 


Coffee 
France: Ivory Coast Robusta, ex 
warehouse, Le Havre ® 
U.S.: Spot, New York: 
Brazilian Santos No. 4....... 
Colombian Manizales 


Cocoa beans 
European ports: Good ferment- 
ed Ghana, nearest forward 
chigment, GEE. ..ccccccccees 
U.S.: Spot, New York: 
Ghana 





Sh./40-kg. case 
Sh./31-kg. case 


Marks/ 100 kg. 


Sh./112 Ib. 


U.S.e/Ib. 


£/2240 Ib. 


£/2240 Ib. 


£/2240 Ib. 


U.S.$/2240 Ib. 


£/1000 kg. 


U.S.$/2240 Ib. 


£/2240 Ib. 


£/2240 Ib. 


£/2240 Ib. 


£/2240 Ib. 


£/2240 Ib. 


F. francs/kg. 


USS. e./Ib. 
U.S. @./Ib. 


Sh./50 kg. 


U.S. @./Ib. 
U.S. e./Ib. 





44.9 


80 


123 


108 


33.8 


75.2 


55.9 


217 


218.4 


120.8 


946 


120.4 


81.5 


34.8 


3.38 


37.0 
45.2 


218 


28.1 
26.1 


38.0 


84 


120 


110 


33.9 


75.4 


55.2 





nN 
vy 
oO 
o 


121.5 


97.7 


115.0 


81.5 


35.8 


28.6 
26.0 








86 


116 


109 


18 8 


33.1 


74.4 


§2 9 | 


192 


220.0 


220 


121.2 


97.8 


99.1 


79.6 


36.4 


221 


28.4 
26.3 





86 


124 


109 


18 8 


33.3 


74.1 


51.4 


192 


217.5 


121.8 


94.6 


101.1 


37.2 


223 


28.9 
26.9 





39.0 


132 

112 
19.0 
33.7 
72.8 


53.9 | 


191 


210.0 
241 


121.8 


95.8 
99.6 
81.8 


37.8 


219 


28.0 
27.5 





57 


19.0 


33.4 


51.2 


176 


207.5 


235 


117.1 


94.2 


81 2 


37.0 


213 


29.0 
26.1 





54 


141 


126 


19.0 


32 3 


66.1 


49.7 


176 


201.9 


242 


112.3 


92.6 


35.8 


215 


29.6 
26.6 





70 _- 


143 
128 
190) 19 


32.8 


63 1 | 





182 


193.0 | 198.1 


262 


110 0 


89.2 


94.1 








63 4 


144 
128 


337 


62.0 


263 


109.3 


87.1 


33 5 


| 57.8] $5.3 
| 
| 





54 55 


| 146 
| 134 


144 
130 


132 
129 


0] 160 16.0 | 16.0 





37.2 43.9 | 46.9 


| 
a 
| 


69.5| 75.0 80.2 | 81.0 


| 
| 
| | 

8] 49.4) 51.6 52.6 
| 


uw 
nr 
Nn 


172 | 177 


202.5 | 200.0 | 205.0 | 206.2 


| 
| 


285 308 316 327 


| 
| 
| 
135.2 | 133.9 
| 


100.4 | 100.6 


120.0 | 126.8 | 


94.3 89.6 


0} 80.8); 82.9 84.5 


32.6 











For notes, see end of table. 


Poyr les notes, voir fin du tableau 
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Table 19. - Price series of international significance Tableau 19. - Séries de prix d’intérét international (suite) 
(continued) 
Commodity: Description ae em 1960 1961 
of series zo eile eS ae = ee Re ee. eee 
—_ ‘ | 
Produits: Spécifications peeps April | May | June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan. | Feb. | March | April 
Tea 
Ceylon: For export, high grown, 
auction price,*° Colombo Rupees/Ib. 1.92 1.84 1.79 1.90) 223) 230 2.17 229 2.03 2.01 2.06) 2.15 2.06 
India: For export, auction price” 
ET or pemene pe Fs Rupees/Ib. _- = 2.26 2 84 2.71 2.62) 115.46 5.25 5.05 5.00; 489 4.76 _ 
Pepper 
U.S.: Black, Malabar, spot New 
TE: dvrwclttnenhateecannides U.S. e/Ib. 624) 59.3 66 1 62.8; 57.5 54.2 500 53.5| 444) 478 | 466) 48.9 | 47.4 
Tobacco 
S. and N. W. Rhodesia: Flue- | 
cured, auction price .... ... Pence/Ib. 302 33 6 38.6 39.4 38.0; 278 160 — —- — 34.6 | 33.7 
U.S.: Flue-cured, auction price. U.S. e/Ib. -— - _— 55.1 57.9 61.3 60.9 57.0 58.5 — —- — — 
Cigarette leaf, unstemmed, | 
average import value from 
Fereey occccccccvcescoseces U.S. e/ib. 67 6 69.9 | 699) 67.1 69.4) 66.9 59.0| 66.1 69.0] 66.5 65.8 63.5 63.4 
| 
Cotton | 
U.K.: c.i.f. Liverpool: | 
American, Texas Middling | 
SE ddr dedeandabielacded Pence/Ib. 220 | 21.8; 21.9/) 21.9] 21.8) 22.1 22.2} 22.6) 229] 23.0; 234] 24.3 24.8 
Egyptian, Karnak, fully good Pence/Ib. 41.8 | 41.9) 41.9) 4144) 44.2) 4.6) 44.7] 42.1 414) 407 40.8| 40.0} 39.0 
Flax 
U.K.: Belgian, medium, water- | 
vetted, c.i.f., at ports........ £/2240 Ib. 240 | 240 240 240 244 246 249 252 251 250 250 250 250 
Jute 
U.K.: Raw, Pakistan, mill firsts, | 
c. & f. Dundee .......-000. £/2240 Ib. 115.6 | 144.3 | 139.6 | 121.6 | 123 3 | 131.1 | 184.6 | 198.1 | 185.5 | 199.7 | 206.6 | 212.1 | 189.9 
| 
Sisal 
U.K.: British Ease African No. 1, 
CAG, LORGOR 2. .0ccccccccees £/2240 Ib. 103.0 | 103.0 | 102.0} 99.4 | 102.6 | 103.0 | 103.0 | 102.2} 99.0] 99.0) 97.5 | 94.1 89.9 
Silk | 
U.S.: Japanese, raw, 20/22 denier, | 
grade 2A, New York........ U.S. $/Ib. 437) 444) 4.52 459 480; 4% 4.74 469| 487 5.15 5.04 5.12 5.02 
Rayon * 
Italy: Viscose filament, 120/28 1000 lire/ | 
Ponies, MANOR 2. ccccccccccccs 100 kg. 914) 9.4) 9.4) 91.4) 9.4) 94) 14) 914) NS] 91.4 91.4 (1991.4 1991.4 
Japan: Viscose filament, for ex- | | | 
GOR, CH GE é vevcceccccdess Yen/Ib. 147 | 147 147 147 147 147 147 147 147 147 147 147 
| 
Wool 
U.K.: Dominion, clean: | 
 ecauednwd dada becawndiee Pence/Ib. 99 | 93 92 88 82 82 81 84 83 82 86 87 93 
SEU dulna ce BGs Hinicaesenscee Pence/Ib. 75 | 7% 74 68 68 65 65 68 67 67 69 69 71 
U.S.: Buenos Aires, greasy V/VI's, 
clean basis, in bond, Boston U.S. e/Ib. 82.0 820; 82.0) 82.0) 82.0| 806); 765 76.5 | 765 76.5 | 76.5 76.5 | 76.5 
Rubber 
Singapore: f.o.b., in bales: 
SS See Straits @/!b. 120.0 | 128.9 | 123.9 | 109 4| 1001 | 1009); 95.1 872) 861 83.2 | 79.9; 854] 88.9 
Gs invanscbeees cedas 115.3 | 118.7 | 118.8 | 1078| 990)/ 97.9 92.9) 85.5 83.6} 81.5 | 78.6] 83.6} 87.2 
No. 3 blanket crepe ....... 112.0 | 1140] 112.4/1025| 908] 84.7)| 79.5 | 74.2] 72.0] 67.3 | 63.0] 66.1 70.0 
Beef 
U.K.: Smithfield Market, London: 
Argentine, hindquarters chilled Pence/Ib. 32.6 29.4 27.5 29.1 30.4 31.5| 27.6 24.7 25 9 24.8 | 24.9 30.4 27.6 
Australian, hindquarters frozen Pence/Ib. 26.8 oo — — 24.2 | 25.0 25.1 23.4 — — _ —_ — 
Lamb | 
U.K.: New Zealand, frozen car- 
casses, Smithfield Market, 
EE. eduvnewieteswnnsaen Pence/Ib. 24.1 24.4) 258/| 268); 27.2} 26.3 25.4} 22.6] 208] 23.9; 208 21.0 | 21.1 
Bacon 
U.K.: Danish, Selection A, ex | 
quay, London Provision Ex- | 
Change .........ceeccececnes Sh./112 Ib. 260 265 271 286 298 298 290 312 320 278 261 254 289 
Tallow 
U.S.: Fancy, bulk, f.o.b. New 
BN cde tedadeeescs chine’ U.S. e/Ib. 6.70 6.47 6.25 6.50} 6.41 6.25 6.12 6 45 6.53 6.90} 7.22) 7.84 - 
Lard 
U.S.: Pure, refined, 37-ib. cans, 
Citi Bie VOD occs vcccuecs U.S. e/ib. 11.7 11.5 11.8) 12.8] 13.2} 12.0 12.5 13.3 127] 12.8) 15.0) 15.0 14.2 
Hides 
U.K.: Argentine, frigorifico, ox, 
c. and f., at ports........... Pence/Ib. 19.4 17.3 15.2 15.3 14.8 14.2 13.2) 14.1 14.8] 146] 14.9) 16.8 16.2 
U.S.: Native steers, heavy, 58 Ib. 
and upward, Chicago........ U.S. e/ib. 14.3 14.5 13.8 14.0 14.4) 13.9 13.2 12.8 128} 12.2} 11.2] 13.1 14.4 















































For notes, see end of table. 


Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau. 
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(continued) 
Commodity: Description — 1960 1961 
of series pis ae 
--- ‘ | | | = 
Produits: Spécifications pongo = April May June July | Aug. | Sept. Cct. | Nov. Dec. Jan Feb. | Mar. | April 
| | | 
| | 
Butter | | | 
U.K.: Salted, London Provision | 
Exchange: j 
RS er ee Sh./112 Ib. 293 293 300 323 318 298 329 336 336 336 336 321 306 
New Zealand, finest......... 290 290 =| 295 310 302 282 290 286 280 269 258 250 250 
Cheese | | 
U.K.: New Zealand, waxed, | } 
finest, white, London Provision } 
RT ar Sh./112 Ib. 231 231 231 231 231 231 231 231 231 231 231 231 231 
Eggs | | 
Denmark: Price paid producers | 
by the Danish Egg Export | 
Co-operative......... 500d Kr./kg. 262) 3.12 2.78 3.46 3 94 3.91 3.85 4.16 3.49 3.35 3.03 2.80) #*3.00 
Netherlands: Producer price, Guilders/ 
Roermond auctions.......... 100 kg. 161 | 185 | 181 218 214 221 227 244 214 204 186 177 194 
FISH AND FISHERY } | 
PRODUCTS | 
Fresh and frozen fish | | 
U.K. - England and Wales: | 
British landings, average unit | 
value, all sizes: | 
 GRe* .. See Sh./112 Ib. 694) 56.8 54.3 | 58.4] 705 70.7 | 76.8) 779 67.4) 69.7 | 75.6) 77.1 
Haddock ....... 73.1 | 740) 684) 754) 749 77.5| 82.9! 67.3 | 63.8] 67.5 76.0 | 84.9 
SD isvedendadouenrs 108.1 | 135.8 | 1250 | 150.3 | 141.3 | 150.8 | 163.3 | 151 1 | 147.0] 131.8 | 116.3 | 116.2 
Herrings . i veaidaceeeeebe 38.8 38.2; 39.4 30.6 | 26.7 28.0; 48.9) 4627) 32.2] 43.0/ 19.7 39.7 
U.S.: Perch (ocean), fillets, fro- | 
zen, 5-Ib. cellowrapped pkgs., | 
price to primary wholesalers, | 
EE a Sere iA U.S. g/ib. 25.9 25.8 25.2 25.0/ 24.5 24.5 26.0; 27.5] 27.5 27.5 28.5 | 28.2] 26.6 
Shrimp ™ frozen, headless 5-ib. 
carton, average price, Chicago U.S. @/Ib. 76.7 | 79.4 80.2 77.8) 657 69.5 74.1 72.8 | 706] 69.6| 70.0/ 69.7 69.5 
Salted fish 1000 lire/ | 
Italy: Cod, salted, pressed, Genoa 100 kg. 23.5 | 21.8 22.2} 22.2} 22.2} 240] 240 240) 24.0] 240] 24.5 | 24.5 | *24.5 
Canned fish | | | 
U.S.: Sardines, Maine, in oil, | | 
brokers’ quotations, delivered 
lie os AR E- & U.S. $/case 8.75 8 75| 8.75 875 8.75 8.75 8 69| 850; 850) 8.50; 8.50) 8.75 8.75 
Tuva, light reat, solid pack, | 
brokers to dealers Los Angeles U.S. $/case ** 14.01 41,1 | 14.4] 14.4] 11.9] 414.4] 11.4] 144.4] 11.0] 41.0] 141.0] 11.0 
Fish meal 
U.S.: Menhaden, 60% protein, | 
100-ib. burlap or paper bag, 
New York quotations, f.o.b. . 
East Coast plants .......... U.S.$/2000 Ib. 103 101 % 92 1 92 93 1 90 90 93 100 105 
Fish oil 
U.S.: Menhader, crude, tanks, 
f.o.b. ship, Baltimore ....... U.S. @/Ib. 6.75 6.75 6.50 6.25 6 25 6.25 6.00 6.00 6.25 6.25 6.33} 6.50) 6.50 
Whale oil 
European ports: Crude, bulk, ex 
tank, Rotterdam ......... £/1000 kg. 73.8| 74.2) 748| 72.5| 72.6] 73.2] 72.1] 75.7| 76.5] 75.8] 76.0| 75.4| 75.2 
FOREST PRODUCTS 
Lumber c $10 
Canada: Fir, finish B and better, an. $/1000 
Se SO cacdticdvdvedecees board feet 149.2 | 147.4 | 147.4 | 147.4 | 144.0 | 152.8 | 152.8 | 142.4 | 1421 | 145.7 | 143.9 | 143.9 | 145.7 
Germany, Western: Edged 
spruce fir boards, 3 to 6 m. 
length, 8-18 cm. width, 21-34 
mm. thick, 3rd quality, saw- DM/cubic 
mill price, unloaded, Bavaria. meter 152.0 | 152 5 | 152 5 | 152.8 | 152.8 | 152.8 | 153.8 | 1540 | 155 4] 157.2 | 157.5 | 160.0 | 160.4 
Sweden: 2%" x 7” u/s red | | 
wood battens, f.o.b., export 1000 Kronor/ | | 
price, Harnésand district .... standard 1 26] 1.26; 1 26| 1.26 1.26 1.26 1.26 1.26 1.28 1.27 1.27 
U.K A i t | | | 
has verage import value, | | 
c.i.f., sawn softwood......... £/standard 79.3 | 76.6 | 74 9| 75.5 74.2 765 76.5 77.6 78.7 789 7.2 77.4 
U.S.: Douglas fir, dried 2” x 
4” x 16’, mixed carlots, | U.S. $/1000 | | | 
CE FAD “sk aticoweres-suesen board feet 83.2) 82.5) 804 808; 802) 80.1 79.0) 784) 78.7] 77.7 | 77.0 | 78.2 
| ' ! 





























For notes, see end of table. 


Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau. 
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Table 19. - Price series of international significance 


Tableau 19. - Séries de prix d’intérét international (fin) 





























(concluded) 
Commodity: Description perpen 1960 1961 
of series = = ote ad 
, <a Monnaie ; | | | , 
Produits: Spécifications ox wales April May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. | March} April 
! 
Wood pulp | 
Canada: Dry, unbleached strong 
sulphite, full freight allowed, 
Eastern Canadian mill...... Can.$/2000 Ib. 130.1 | 132.0 | 132.1 | 131.6 | 129.8 | 130.2 | 131.5 | 131.4 | 128.2 | 126.9 | 126.5 | 119.6 | 119.7 


Finland: Unbleached sulphate, 1000 markkaa/ 


average export value........ 1000 kg. 31.2 30.9 31.1 
Sweden: Bleached dissolving sul- Kronor/ 
phite, average export value. 1000 kg. 827 831 828 


Newsprint 
Canada: Wholesale price f.o.b. 
mill, Southern Quebec....... 


Finland: Average export value. 1000 markkaa/ 


1000 kg. 406| 410/] 411 
U.K.: Average import value.... £/112 Ib. 2.77) 2.81 2.79) 
Paper 
Finland: Kraft, average export 1000 markkaa/ 47.2) 47.7 | 47.2 
NOs cnr rccivccsetorouces ‘ 1000 kg. 


SUMMARY PRICE INDEX 








United Nations price index of 














Can.$/2000 Ib. 113.1 | 114.8 | 115 5 | 115.1 | 113.5 | 113 8 | 114.9 | 114.7 | 114.7 | 116.5 | 115.7 | 115.4 





30.7} 305) 326) 318] 32.2) 320] 320) 33.3 


408| 410) 407/) 406| 404/ 402] 404/| 39.9 nse 
2.78} 2.75) 2.75) 2.79) 2.78) 2.74) 2.75) 2.68) 2.78 


47.2) 460) 466) 458) 455) 454] 46.2) 451 































































primary commodities in in- — ee a —— — natin 
ternational trade (1953 = 100) 
ll agricultural commodities: 92 71 90 89 
Re ee eee 86 89 88 86 
CE GOOD + cen de cdvcecRetses ° 99 9% 92 94 
AGRICULTURAL COSTS 
AND SERVICE | 
Maritime freight rates | | 
Grain to 0% | 
From U.S. Gulf......... Sh./2240 Ib. 562 | 57 2 506); 47.0 51 8 522) 53.4 56.8 55.2 54.2), 58.1 56.6 57.2 
From St. Lawrence.......... 46 8 450 38.1 37.0 39.0} 406) 436) 466 _ 45.0) 47.1 47.9 | 48.5 
From Northern Range.... 46.3| 47.0] 41.6] 388] 42.5] 421] 456] 47.8| 459] 45.4] 49.4] 47.5] 47.9 
U.K. - General trip charter ™: | 
index numbers (1953 = 100) 9 | 93 93 92 92 95 ” 96 99 100 101 100 
Fertilizers ** 
Ammonium sulphate: Germany, 
Western: 21%, bulk, whole- | DM/100 kg. | 
sale price, delivered......... nitrogen 102.8 | 102.8 | 102.8 89.1 91.1 91.7) 92.5| 95.7} 96.7] 98.7 | 100.7 | 100.7 | 100.7 
Superphosphate: U.K.: 18%, 
6-ton lots, wholesale price, 
DN  ciecnkcathesneceta £/2240 Ib. 144 14.4 144 144 14.1 13.8 13.8 13.8 13.8] 13.8 13.8 13.8 13.8 
Muriate of potash: 
Germany, Westera: 40%, DM/100 kg. 
bulk, wholesale price,delivered K*O 28.1 240); 248! 248); 25.4 25.9| 26.5 27.1 282] 28.6/| 286) 28.6] 28.6 
'Th tract p sf rice shipped from Burma to Ceylon under bilateral 1Le prix contractuel du riz expédié de Birmanie 4 Ceylan en vertu d’ac- 
j ’ £32.12.0 per 2,240 Ib., f.0.b. Burma ports through 1960 cords cormmerciaux bilatéraux était de £32/12/0 les 2 240 Ib., f.0.b. ports bir- 
£33 he basic quality is Ngasein fuil-bailed small mans jusqu’a fin 1960 et de £33/12/0 a partir de janvier 1961, II s’agit sur- 
m p for 96° raw sugar paid by the U.K. Go- tout de la qualité Ngasein «full-boiled small mills specials ». — *Le prix con- 
v n ers was £44.8.10 in 1960 and £€45.2.0 in tractuel payé par le gouvernement britannique aux producteurs du Common- 
€ (No. 4 ¢ t) *From this month for- wealth pour le sucre brut de 96° était de £44/8/10 en 1960 et de €45/2/0 en 
ward, 2.2 for 30-kg. case *Through July, 60's; 1961. — *Jusqu’a fin 1960, Cuba (contrat N® 4). — *A partir de ce mois, en 
August from January 1961, GAQ 70's. — *Ports vrac. — *Prix coté de 42,2 pour la caisse de 30 kg. — *Jusqu'a fin juillet, de 
< ed ma 2 t terdam-Hamburg/Bremen/Marseille. — *From 60's; d'aodt a décembre, de 66's; depuis janvier 1961, GAQ 70's. —- "Les ports 
anuary 1961, Nigerian. — *From June through October, Marseille. — *Exclu- en question peuvent étre Anvers/Rotterdam-Hambourg/Bréme/Marseille. — 
ve of “From this month forward, rupees per 8A partir de janvier 1961, du Nigeria. — *A partir de juin jusqu’a octobre, 
kg. — **Provisional The price of German viscose staple, bright, ex mill, Marseille. — *Non compris les droits d'exportation et les taxes. — “A partir 
North F Westphalia was 2.55 DM per k throughout this period; th de ce mois, roupies le kg. — ™Chiffre provisoire. — “Le prix de la fibranne 
D of B standard visco taple, 1*/, denier, 17/, inch staple, was viscose allemande, brillante, a l’usine Nord-Rhin-Westphalie, était de D.M. 
22.75 pence throughout t ) i. ~ From January, brown shrimp only. — 2,55 le kg pendant toute la période; le prix de la fibranne «standard » 
5100 3/, oz c 648 6% oz 5 per case. — '*Based on britannique, 1% denier, fibre de 17/,, d’inch était de 22,75 pence pendant 
ted av " f quotati of ship flags on important routes all toute la période. — **A partir de ianvier, crevettes « brown » seulement. 
ov world in which U.K. tramp ships were employed in 1951, except '8Caisses de 100 boites de 34/, oz 1Caisses de 48 boites de 644 oz. — **Basé 
U.K.-Elbe/Brest route Net of subsidies paid to farmers. sur la moyenne pondérée des taux des navires battant tous pavillons sur 








toutes les importantes routes du monde sur lesquelles navigait en 1951 
la flotte britannique de tramps, a l'exception de la route Royaume-Uni- 
Elbe/Brest. — **Non compris les subventions aux exploitants. 
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Table 20. - Coffee: Prices in selected countries Tableau 20. - Café: Prix dans certains pays 
| } | | Germany, Western | | | United States 
Balgium | Brazil | Colombia |ElSalvador} France | 7 Indonesia | Mexico Uganda a 
Year | { | | i | | | " 
and month oem ane eee ee ae ee Se dE = 
oe Prices in local currencies — Prix en monnaies nationales 
Année siiiieeaiaienneeniamaaaes SUEEEEET EERIE EEE 1058 erent 
pation a Francs/ | Cruzeiros/| Pesos/ |U.S.dollars/| Francs/ . - Pesos/ | Shillings/ | = 
kg. | 10 kg. | 12.5 kg. | 46 kg. | kg. | Marks/100 kg. | Rupiah/ | kg. | 112 Ib. Cents/Ib 
| | 100 kg. | 
| 1 j " 
et et ee | 
ARES eRe 58.4 | 185 19.9 50.9 | — | 48 ooo | ost | 54s | 195 | Sos | 53.2 
Cs ccccccccctcoecehee 62.0 | 194 24.0 | 55.5 _ 518 | 672 | 0.53 6.57 x0 =| 54.2 | 58.7 
CEES Hiicesvosene 61.8 | 197 26.0 | 54.7 — | 513 696 | 0.69 | 7.23 | 364 | 54.0 57.0 
1953... 65.2 229 27.8 | 57.2 — | 555 | 775 0.74 | 7.20 358 57.9 59.8 
Serre erie 83.0 422 37.9 77.0 426 | 760 1 025 1.03 | 9.47 | 436 78.7 | 80.0 
WE Geddeccscvese 61.0 411 | 32.0 | 58.8 310 | 548 | 764 0.73 *| 7.79 | 263 §7.1 | 64.6 
SOs Eds se<ccaseedhass 74.0 | 439 | 41.6 66.4 295 | 568 B47 | 0.57 | 10.31 252 $8.1 | 74.0 
ee 64.4 443 | 48.8 59.0 336 549 | 789 1.06 | 8.68 | 255 | 56.9 | 63.9 
errr y | 51.8 476 | 46.7 45.9 387 490 | 742 2.17 | 7.11 269 | 48.4 | 52.3 
ee 43.3 | 453 38.8 40.6 | 347 373 | oa 1.78 13.79 | 206 37.0 | 45.2 
GER cies vcccesce coe 54 554 | 42.9 40.7 3.44 | 355 phe 1.34 want 142 36.6 | 44.9 
1960 I....... 43 | 516 40.5 | 40.9 | 3.44 | 364 1.90 | 14.0 | 164 36.3 45.7 
RAIS Ore ae Yep: 43 | 525 | 40.5 | 42.0 | 3.40 360 1.65 | 13.2 | 159 37.0 | 46.0 
eee Pe 43 | 517 | 40.5 40.4 | 3.40 364 1.28 12.0 | 145 | 37.0 | 45.1 
OP xccccssiae Glos 43 515 | 40.5 41.3 3.38 364 1.50 10.6 | 153 37.0 | 45.2 
OD snanseas 43 518 | 42.3 40.2 3.41 | 360 1.35 8.5 157 37.2 44.7 
OD seccnenaes 43 | 528 | 43.8 39.7 3.44 360 1.32 | 8.5 138 | 37.0 | 44.4 
Perr see 576 43.8 37.9 3.41 | 352 | 1.00 | 8.5 | 118 36.5 | 44.6 
Vill. | 568 | 43.8 40.1 3.45 346 1.20 8.5 126 | 36.0 | 45.2 
IX. | $95 | 43.8 40.9 3.47 | 350 | 1.18 | 8.5 | 131 | 36.2 44.8 
| ¥ j 596 43.8 41.6 3.49 | 346 | 1. 8.5 | 150 36.2 | 44.9 
xl. , we ove | 596 | 45.6 42.0 3.50 346 1.25 8.5 | 142 36.4 | 44.4 
XH... Feeney wr ee 596 | 46.5 41.2 3.44 346 1.25 8.5 | 134 | 36.2 | 43.8 
1964.0.... a ey Bae 605 | 46.5 | 3.34 | 344 | | 1.28 8.2 36.5 44.5 
a Beer ) 614 | = 46.5 | 3.34 344 | od | S.9RRt 7.7 | 37.2 | 464.6 
iin ie “ser ete 620 | —e 3.30 | 340 ote | 1.18 | 7.5 37.4 | 44.3 
| ae Ca won 621 ae a 3.28 | 344 baa aan att 37.0 | 43.9 
| | | | | | 
Prices in U.S. doliars/kg. — Prix en dollars U.S./kg 
| | | | | | 
| | | | | | | 
WO cenisikSvesids vionaek 1.17 1.00 | 0.82 1.11 | — | 116 | 45 | | @@! cos |. bee-l.. co 
RS <<B¥ os 1.24 1.05 | 0.93 1.21 a 1.23 | 60 | — | 0.76 | 0.85 | 1.20 | 1.30 
ere be 1.24 1.07 | 0.93 1.19 — | 1.22 | 1.66 | — 0.84 1.00 | 1.19 1.26 
Serer 1.30 | - | 0.95 1.26 | — 1.32 1.84 | | 0.83 | 0.99 | 1.28 1.32 
eer ee “ 1.66 | — | 1.27 1.67 1.22 | 1.81 | 2.44 | — | 0.76 | 1.20 1.74 1.76 
Pee eee — 1.22 | ~ 1.03 1.28 0.89 | 1.30 1.82 | a= 0.62 0.72 1.26 | 1.42 
. a ar 1.48 | - 1.17 1.44 0.84 | 1.35 | 2.02 - 0.82 0.70 | 1.28 1.63 
1987.4. Berry Pee 1.29 | — 1.06 1.28 0.89 | 1.31 | 1.88 — 0.69 | 0.70 | 1.26 1.41 
OPS ree soe 1.04 | -- 0.77 1.00 0.92 1.17 1.77 | ad 0.57 | 0.74 | 1.07 1.15 
oe Leonel 0.86 | — 0.63 | 0.88 0.70 0.89 a — 1.10 | 0.57 | 0.82 1.00 
WU edi sv acnccnnch . ooo iT _ 0.65 | 0.88 0.70 0.85 | whe | — | eet 0.39 0.81 | 0.99 
| } | | | } | | 
ae 0.86 | 0.63 0.90 0.70 0.87 | ble I — 1.12 | 0.45 | O80 | 1.0 
eee ee 0.86 | — 0.62 0.91 0.69 0.86 | 1.06 | 0.44 | 0.82 1.01 
a 0.86 | - 0.64 0.88 0.69 | 0.87 | _- 0.96 0.40 | 0.82 0.99 
Sere 0.86 | —_ 0.64 | 0.90 0.68 | 0.87 | — 0.85 0.42 | 0.82 | 1.00 
Vv 0.86 | - 0.64 | 0.87 0.69 | 0.86 _- 0.68 | 0.43 | 0.82 0.99 
. vi. 0.86 0.64 0.86 0.70 | 0.86 | hee fl —_ 0.68 | 0.38 | 0.82 | 0.98 
d | Vil. bs - 0.64 0.82 0.69 0.84 ede — 0.68 | 0.33 0.80 | 0.98 
‘i viv. 0.64 0.87 | 0.70 | 0.82 ode -—— 0.68 0.35 0.79 | 1.00 
e IX, | - 0.64 0.89 0.70 | 0.83 | a= 0.68 0.36 0.80 | 0.99 
" x. - 0.64 0.90 0.71 | 0.82 } —- 0.68 | 0.41 | 0.80 | 0.99 
: Xl. 0.67 0.91 0.71 0.82 —- 0.68 | 0.39 | 0.80 | 0.98 
xi | — 0.69 0.90 0.70 | 0.82 rte | = 0.68 0.37 | 0.80 | 0.97 
| 
1961 |. | 0.64 0.68 0.82 | od. -— 0.66 | 0.80 | 0.98 
ie. ~ 0.64 0.68 | 0.82 i. | — 0.62 | 0.82 0.98 
: ut - = 0.67 | 0.84 —_ 0.69 0.83 | 0.98 
e Iv — 0.66 0.86 | ais 0.82 | 0.97 
\, | 
t Belgium : Congo (ex-Belgian), Arabica, plantation crop, c.i.f.. Antwerp Belgique : Du Congo (ex-belge), Arabica, plantations européennes, c.a.f 
Brazil: Santos No. 4, wholesale price, Santos. - Colombia: Manizales, parch- Anver Brésil : Santos N° 4, prix de gros, Santo Colombie: Manizales, 
é ment, average ty, average wholesa ice, domestic markets. — El Salvador: en parche, qualité courante, prix de gros moyen sur les marchés nationaux. - 
r Washed, wholesale price, f.o.b. San Salvador. — France: Ivory Coast, Robusta, Salvador: Café type lavé, prix de gros, f.o.b. San Salvador. France: Céte- 
1 ex warehouse, Le Havre. — Germany, Western: | - Brazilian Santos, extra, d'Ivoire, Robusta courant, en entrepdt, le Havre. — Allemagne occidentale : 
i- c.i.f. Hamburg. Ihe East African (Kenya), c.i.f. Hamburg. — Indonesia: Robusta, 1 = Santos brésilien, qualité extra, c.a.f. Hambourg. I - Café du Kenya, c.a.f 
wholesale price, Djakarta. - Mexico: Planchuela, second grade, wholesale Hambourg. — Indonésie : Café Robusta, prix de gros, Djakarta. — Mexique : 
price, Mexico City. — Uganda: Unwashed native Robusta, f.a.q., nearest de- Café Planchuela, deuxiéme qualité, prix de gros, Mexico. - Ouganda: Café 
livery date, f.0.b. Mombasa. —- United States: | © Brazilian Sar No. 4, spot type non lavé, Robusta de production indigéne, bonne qualité moyenne, pour 
price, New York. Ile Colombian Manizales, spot price, New York livraison a la date la plus proche, f.o.b. Mombasa. ~ Etats-Unis: | - Santos 
N° 4, brésilien, prix au comptant, New York. tl - Manizales colombien, prix 
1 comptant, New York. 
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Table 21. - Tea: Prices in selected countries 
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Tableau 21. - Thé: Prix dans certains pays 













































































Ceylon ; : United United 
‘a | . India Indonesia Italy Japan Morocco Kingdom Seetes 
and month — semen 
— Prices in local currencies — Prix en monnaies nationales 
Année 
et mois P 
Rupees/Ib. | Rupees/Ib. So 1000 Lire/kg. Yen/kg. M. Francs/kg. Pence/lb. | Cents/Ib. 
| | | | 
a Se ee = } 12.06 ont | 479 | eve —_ 
SRS 2.02 | nk 1. } 198 a 143 
1952 2.15 1.40 i 211 ane 37 139.2 
| ERS 2.14 | 1.99 4.52 268 a 47 49.2 
GI isc vieknete 2.83 12.72 3.10 4.63 1.83 276 1689 69 72.6 
ee ee 2.24 | 2.15 | 2.09 1.2% 1.77 227 912 53 56.2 
 _ eee 2.52 | 1.91 2.39 1.09 1.76 218 845 60 53.0 
ae 2.04 1.78 2.10 1.09 1.78 199 941 51 53.4 
9 eee 2.07 | 1.44 2.16 1.13 1.69 186 1 134 54 510 
Webs ance acter 2.11 1.77 2.21 1.85 1.51 181 1 226 56 49.8 
TEE Bee cenracdt 2.06 1.83 2.42 2221 1 374 56 50.4 
a 2.02 1.93 2.26 4.38 | 1.52 222 1 270 54 52 
ee? -S 2.00 | 1.92 2.13 4.45 } 1.49 -- 1 270 53 52 
_ eS 2.08 1.86 1.89 4.42 1.49 = 1 270 50 52 
eae 1.92 1.82 _- 4.35 1.52 -- 1 270 48 54 
+ 1.84 1.82 —_ 4.27 1.57 331 1 270 49 49 
vi 1.79 1.74 2.26 4.09 1.55 276 1 270 47 49 
ee 1.90 1.73 2.84 4.13 1.55 195 1 270 48 4? 
OE svcdion 2.23 1.79 2.71 4.17 1.55 186 1 270 60 52 
. are 2.30 1.79 2.62 one 1.55 46 1 449 69 52 
° pele aa 1.84 95.46 1.50 226 1 449 6 Ci 51 
i we pcigies 2.29 1.89 5.25 1.50 201 1 449 64 50 
ee 2.03 1.86 5.05 1.50 188 1 449 60 49 
TP Rescccew 2.01 1.90 5.00 199 1 449 56 50 
il. 2.06 1.89 4.89 209 me 54 50 
Daciano 2.15 1.87 4.76 205 54 50 
Pee ee 2.06 1.85 one — 52 46 
Prices in U.S. dollars/kg. — Prix en dollars U.S./kg 
OE fF ineekaten iis et | 10.95 10.50 =" “= ree 
CUE Bvcnvenc dee 10.93 | = 0.85 0.55 . 4.10 was 
2 eer 1.00 | 0.65 obs 0.59 . 0.94 10.87 
SE Bansare is 0.99 0.92 12.43 0.74 ‘ 1.21 1.08 
as 1.3 | 4.26 1.44 -- 2.93 0.77 4.97 1.78 1.60 
re 1.04 1.00 0.97 as 2.84 0.63 2.61 1.36 1.24 
eae 1.17 0.88 1.11 _— 2.81 0.60 2.42 1.54 1.17 
ae 7 0.9% 0.82 0.97 = 2.84 0.55 2.40 1.32 1.18 
1988 ..... cee 0.96 0.67 1.00 — 2.71 0.52 2.60 1.39 1.12 
ARSE Fe 0.98 0.82 1.02 — 2.42 0.50 2.46 1.43 1.10 
eee 0.95 0.85 1.12 —_— oun 20.61 2.74 1.45 1.11 
| eee 0.94 0.89 1.05 | -- 2.44 0.62 2.51 1.39 1.15 
eee 0.93 0.89 0.99 -- 2.38 os 2.51 1.35 1.15 
Meccseddhd 0.96 0.86 0.88 — 2.38 — 2.51 1.29 1.15 
OU valcudited 0.89 0.84 a — 2.44 os 2.51 1.24 1.19 
ey icawees 0.85 0.84 — —_ 2.51 0.92 2.51 1.27 1.08 
CET re 0.83 0.81 1.05 — 2.48 0.77 2.51 1.21 1.08 
vil 0.88 0.80 1.32 -- 2.48 0.54 2.51 1.25 1.08 
OP in ade 1.03 0.83 1.26 — 2.48 0.52 2.51 1.54 1.15 
ee 1.06 0.83 1.21 2.48 0.60 2.86 1.77 1.15 
Be veep otane 1.00 0.85 1.15 2.40 0.63 2.86 1.64 1.12 
Bly sil od 1.06 0.88 1.10 2.40 0.56 2.86 1.66 1.10 
ae 0.94 0.86 1.06 2.40 0.52 2.86 1.54 1.08 
ot Freee re: 0.93 0.88 1.05 0.55 2.86 1.44 1.10 
 wiceyw dala 0.95 0.88 1.03 0.58 aise 1.39 1.10 
Oe 1.00 0.87 1.00 0.57 1.38 1.11 
WP wees 0.95 0.86 ro -- 1.34 1.00 





























‘Crop year from this year forward : Japan, May-April ; all other countries, 
April-March. — *Provisional. — *From October 1960, rupees/kg. 


Ceylon: | - Tea for export, high-grown, auction price, Colombo. il - Tea 
for export, low-grown, auction price, Colombo. — India: Tea for export, auc- 
tion price, Calcutta. — Indonesia: Broken orange pekoe, orange pekoe, pekoe 
fannings and broken pekoe, export price, f.o.b. — Italy: Formosa orange pekoe, 
importers’ selling price, f.0.b. warehouse, Milan. — Japan: Green, middle grade, 
not selected, producer price, exclusive of packing charges. — Morocco: For- 
mosa Chun Mee, first quality, wholesale price, Casablanca. — United Kingdom: 
Auction price, London. — United States: Ceylon and India, black, standard 
grade, composite price, ex warehouse, New York. 


‘Campagne agricole, 4 partir de cette année : Japon, mai-avril ; tous autres 
pays, avril-mars. — *Chiffre provisoire. — *A partir d’octobre 1960, roupies/kg. 


Ceylan: | - Thé d’altitude, pour I’exportation, prix aux enchéres, Colombo. 
ll - Thé de basses terres, pour |’exportation, prix aux enchéres, Colombo. — 
Inde: Thé pour l'exportation, prix aux enchéres, Calcutta. — Indonésie: 
Thé « Broken orange pekoe », « orange pekoe », « pekoe fannings » et « broken 
pekoe », prix a l'exportation, f.o.b. — Italie: « Orange pekoe » de Formose, 
prix de vente des importateurs, f.o.b. entrepét, Milan. — Japon: Thé vert, 
qualité moyenne, non choisi, prix a la production, non compris les frais d’em- 
ballage. — Maroc: « Chun Mee » de Formose, premiére qualité, prix de gros, 
Casablanca. — Royaume-Uni: Prix aux enchéres, Londres. — Etats-Unis: 
Thés de Ceylan et de I'Inde, noirs, de qualité standard, moyenne des prix 
a l’entrepét, New York. 
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Table 22. - Cocoa beans: Prices in selected countries 
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Tableau 22. - Féves de cacao: Prix dans certains pays 




















| | United S 
A : European | ee ee 
ines Belgium Brazil Ecuador | ports } France | Italy | Netherlands | ; | - 
and month KK ——————_—_—_—_—— —_—_—_—— — ——— 
- Prices in local currencies — Prix en monnaies nationales 
Année eee iat thet peda. ELS RELA 1 aE MO eB TBS Cn tt Ae a ee ee = = 
et mois aang | sine | | | , | 
Francs/ Cruzeiros/ Sucres/ | Shillings/ 1000 Francs/ , Guilders/ 
kg. | 15 kg. 46 kg. | SOkg. | 100kg. | “relke- | senkg. | Cents/Ib. 
| | | | 
| 
ere 36.4 136 437 205 29.7 815 — 32.1 29.2 
ty oswkbcge aes 39.5 160 465 281 33.8 940 - 35.5 35.1 
Stedcevedcaes 39.4 163 454 297 35.2 860 - 35.4 35.8 
| RD AS 38.3 171 483 283 33.6 811 - 37.1 34.9 
Pre 61.3 407 729 460 | 54.1 1 123 471 57.8 55.7 
ER oh FR 40.2 336 466 297 33.8 1 015 301 37.4 | 36.2 
Ee 29.0 253 358 218 21.9 840 216 | 27.3 25.5 
ee 32.0 264 470 236 27.1 793 245 30.6 30.5 
WES cosddwes anne 46.0 398 577 330 44.7 970 | 351 44.3 43.3 
1959... 37.3 586 467 268 42.6 872 | 284 36.6 35.4 
Weasassideocveras 29.8 448 rae 216 34.6 734 220 28.4 26.8 
RE ene t 30.1 476 413 229 1363 7e5 235 30.0 29.8 
iT 31.4 453 401 221 356 758 228 28.7 28.2 
iW 29.4 422 380 215 344 735 220 27.3 25.9 
IV. 30.1 431 394 218 354 | 735 | 224 28.1 26.1 
eee 30.2 429 383 220 352 7H 225 28.6 26.0 
Bae 30.8 423 362 221 348 722 222 28.4 26.3 
eee + 31.0 460 363 223 354 727 227 28.9 26.9 
Se = 465 345 219 | 352 725 222 28.0 | 27.5 
IX. - 462 344 213 348 725 220 29.0 | 26.1 
REAR 30.1 476 344 215 351 729 220 29.6 26.6 
RR Fel 28.2 457 ais 206 334 730 211 28.1 26.3 
eS 26.5 427 186 296 702 191 25.6 | 25.5 
| eee 22.2 95 175 269 re 177 23.3 23.6 
_ en 21.8 975 164 253 mney 166 21.8 22.2 
i 19.1 a's 152 243 cai 148 | 20.6 20.7 
IV 172 *272 eda 22.9 22.9 
Prices in U.S. cents/kg. — Prix en cents U.S./kg 
vr 72.9 49.1 69.7 57.5 84.9 130.5 - 70.8 64.4 
WEA dere sie daw nae 79.0 57.5 67.5 78.7 96.5 150.3 78.3 77.4 
Re ainnendcnem kes 78.9 58.7 65.8 83.2 100.6 137.7 78.0 78.9 
are 76.7 - 69.9 79.3 96.0 129.8 - 81.8 76.9 
Sabeevdscnk 122.7 - 195.7 128.8 154.5 179.6 124.1 127.4 122.8 
er 80.3 - 67.5 83.2 96.6 162.4 ma 82.4 79.8 
Sidankecnad 54 58.0 51.9 61.1 | 62.7 134.4 56.9 60.2 56.2 
1, RRR Ce 63.9 68.0 66.2 | 70.8 126.8 64.4 67.5 67.2 
Sibrasdvennenss 91.9 83.7 92.5 | 106.2 155.2 92.4 97.7 | 95.5 
UCR ER 3 24 74.6 - 67.7 75.1 86.3 139.6 74.8 80.7 | 78.0 
TRE gccccscccseces 59.6 - 60.4 | 70.1 117.4 58.0 62.6 59.1 
ee er 60.3 = 59.8 64.2 73.5 125.6 61.9 66.1 | 65.7 
EERE ae 62.7 - 58.1 62.0 72.2 121.2 59.9 63.3 | 62.2 
i. 58.8 - 55.1 60.3 69.7 117.6 57.8 60.2 57.1 
a cee bsaapes 60.1 - 57.1 61.0 71.7 117.6 59.0 62.0 | 57.5 
Wines dence 60.5 55.5 61.6 71.2 117.0 59.1 63.1 | 57.3 
— Pe 61.6 - 52.5 61.8 70.6 115.6 58.4 62.6 | 58.0 
RASS 62.0 52.7 62.4 71.7 116.3 59.7 63.7 | 59.3 
. Ta - 50.0 61.4 5 116.0 58.4 61.7 | 60.6 
EE - 49.8 59.7 70.6 116.0 57.9 63.9 | $7.5 
TP -0isescabass 60.3 49.9 60.2 71.0 116.6 58.0 65.3 | 58.6 
bss: ksnbaces2< 56.5 57.7 67.6 116.8 55.6 62.0 | 58.0 
p< See 53.0 52.2 59.9 112.4 50.4 56.4 | 56.2 
| 
ae 44.5 — 49.1 545 46 6 51.4 | 52.0 
 e- 43.5 45.9 51.3 43.6 48.1 | 48.9 
__ Serge oe 38.3 42.7 49.2 240.6 45.4 45.6 
a 48.0 255.1 a 50.5 50.5 
| 
From January 1960, new francs/100 kg. (1 new franc 100 old francs). — IDepuis janvier 1960, nouveaux francs/100 kg (1 nouveau franc=100 ancien 
*Provisional. francs). — *Provisoire. 
Belgium: Congo (ex-Belgian), first quality, c.i.f. Antwerp. — Brazil: Superior Belgique: Du Congo (ex-belge), premiére qualité, c.a.f. Anvers. — Brésil: 


grade, wholesale price, Bahia. - Ecuador: Average wholesale price, Guaya- Qualité supérieure, prix de gros, Bahia. — Equateur: Prix de gros moyen, 
quil. — European ports: Good fermented Ghana, nearest forward shipment Guayaquil. — Ports européens: Ghana, good fermented, pour embarquement 
c.i.f.; 1950-56, Ghana, spot price, London. France: !vory Coast, wholesal le plus proche, c.a.f.; 1950-56, Ghana, prix au comptant, Londres. — France: 
price, ex warehouse, Le Havre. — Italy: SAo Tomé, importers’ selling price, Cacao de la Céte-d'lvoire, prix de gros, a l’entrepét, Le Havre. — Italie: De 
f.o.r. Milan. — Netherlands: Miscellaneous qualities, 5,000-kg. lots, wholesale Saint-Thomas, prix de vente des importateurs, franco rail, Milan. — Pays-Bas: 
price, Amsterdam. — United States: | - Ghana, spot price, New York. Il - Diverses qualités, par lots de 5 000 kg, prix de gros, Amsterdam — Etats- 


Bahia, spot price, New York. 


Unis. | - Ghana, prix au comptant, New York. Il - Bahia, prix au comptant, 
New York. 
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Table 23. - Tobacco: Prices in selected countries Tableau 23. - Tabac: Prix dans certains pays 
’ ’ T 
| | | Philip- | 5:, 29d N. United States 
Brazil | Canada | Cuba Greece | India Italy | Japan ee Western 
Year | | j Pines | Rhodesia 1 }| ou | mM 
and month = Se aa a a FN - pecan aaniaennaeiienie ——- 
ey? Prices in local currencies — Prix en monnaies nationales 
Année 
et mois [per okeo RE 70S Par a aT Sed l T tes 
Cruzeiros/ | Cents/ | Centavos/ | Drachmas/| Rupees/ | 1000 Lire/ | Yer{ | Pesos/ | Pence/ | Cents/Ib 
kg. | Ib. 0.46 kg. | kg. | Ib. | 100 kg. | kg. 46 kg. Ib. | : 
| | 
1950. 11.1 142.6 98.7 _ 3.06 18.5 | 1300 | 53.1 137.6 | 65.8 | 151.9 155.1 
1951. 11.8 43.0 88.4 -- 3.15 | 18.5 370 | 44.6 34.6 61.4 51.3 52.7 
1952. 11.5 40.6 | 88.2 - 3.00 19.4 400 | 28.0 42.8 | 61.4 49.6 | 50.5 
1953... 17.8 42.8 | 97.3 | 133.8 | 3.32 | 19.4 420 | 32.0 39.7 62.6 51.9 52.8 
1954. . 20.4 42.1 | 82.3 36.1 | 3.59 | 23.8 420 | 35.1 38.4 | 63.2 50.8 52.7 
1955... 26.5 42.8 | 73.7 43.6 | 3.11 23.8 420 | 39.0 40.5 | 64.6 53.2 52.7 
1956... 34.2 44.5 72.9 | 37.0 3.00 28.2 | 410 | 41.5 33.0 67.4 Fr | 51.5 
1957... 33.9 47.7 | 65.8 | 39.4 | 2.80 28.2 | 410 | 50.1 394 | 70.1 56.1 55.4 
1958... 38.2 45.4 67.8 | 37.8 | - | 29.9 410 | 51.6 36.4 | 71.1 59.7 58.2 
i 54.0 53.7 73.9 36.5 | - | 29.9 | 410 | 54.2 344 | 69.9 | 538.0 | 58.3 
1960. ... . ; fe ds cee wee | — 232.9 *420 56.2 34.2 67.7 | ‘es 258.4 
| | 

1960 |. ‘ 94.2 | 60.6 | 72.8 | 35.2 — | 20.9 |} 410 54.3 - 689 48.7 

aie arin . 125.4 | 62.8 69.0 36.8 | — | 29.9 410 | 54.3 69.2 38.1 — 

ih eawe é 106.6 | 61.2 78.9 39.5 — | 29.9 | 410 | 54.3 69.7 69.6 — 

PR , 96.4 | 61.1 72.8 31.7 | — | 29.9 410 | 55.6 30.2 67.6 61.0 - 

Pi 101.5 | 61.1 83.0 24.2 | 2.25 29.9 410 56.9 33.6 | 69.9 62.0 -- 

vi. ot 61.1 100.0 32.0 2.60 | 29.9 410 56.9 38.6 | 69.9 60.5 -- 

vil. 61.1 | eat — 2.40 | 29.9 410 56.9 39.4 67.1 56.5 55.1 

vill... 61.1 | 6.6 1.65 | 29.9 | 410 56.9 38.0 69.4 58.0 57.9 

ee 61.1 28.6 2.73 >| 29.9 410 56.9 27.8 | 66.9 61.5 61.3 

C—— ae 61.1 36.9 -- 29.9 420 56.9 16.0 | 59.0 61.4 | 60.9 

is éeove . _ 60.3 | tue 33.5 — | 32.9 420 | 56.9 - 66.1 57.5 57.0 

. 60.7 | see Week A -- 329 | 420 56.9 - 69.0 63.7 58.5 
Gr Misecse . sod 61.0 re ian 4 - | 329 | 420 | 56.9 - 66.5 $5.5 — 

hc eewei 2G somal 60.3 ‘i = 33.76 | 32.9 | 420 63.2 — 65.8 44.1 _— 

I a iceinas ia 60.4 ia = 3.76 | 329 | 420 te 34.6 63.5 40.2 | — 

Stee } tice 60.6 is Pret 33 32.9 | ere ease 33.7 Be _ _ 

Prices in U.S. dollars/kg. — Prix en dollars U.S./kg 

eee 0.60 10 89 2.15 1.42 10.30 10.83 0 63 '0.97 1.45 4.14 | 4.22 
1951... 0.64 0.%6 1.92 —~ 1.46 0.30 1.03 0.48 0.89 1.35 1.13 | 1.16 
1952... a 0.62 0.92 1.92 - 1.39 0.3 4.11 0.30 1.10 1.35 1.09 1.11 
i. ee 0 97 2.11 4.13 1.54 0.31 1.17 0.35 1.02 1.38 1.14 1.16 
1954... 0.95 1.79 1.20 1.66 0 38 +.7 0.38 0.99 1.39 1.12 1.16 
1998... 0.95 1.60 | 1.45 1.44 0.38 1.17 0.42 1.04 1.42 | 1.17 1.16 
1956... 1.92 1.58 1.23 1.39 0.45 1.14 0.45 0.85 1.49 1.18 1.14 
1967... 1.08 1.43 1.31 1.30 0.45 1.14 0.54 1.01 1.54 | 1.24 | 1.22 
1958. . 1.04 1.47 1.26 — 0.48 1.14 0.56 0.94 4.57 | | 1.28 
1959... 1.23 1.61 1.22 0.48 1.14 0.59 0.89 1.54 1.28 | 1.28 
1960... P ‘ - *0 53 4.1/7 0.55 0.88 1.49 | | 4.29 
1960 |.. 1.40 1.58 1.17 0.48 1.14 0.59 - 1.52 | 1.07 -- 

es 1.46 1.50 1.23 0.438 1.14 0.59 - | 1.53 0.84 — 

Ww. 1.41 1.71 1.32 0.48 1.14 0.59 — | 1.54 | 1.53 — 

IV. 1.39 1.5 1.06 0.48 | 1.14 0.59 | c 78 1.49 1.34 — 

Vv. 1.36 1.80 0.81 1.04 0.48 1.14 0.54 0.86 1.54 1.37 — 

ae wees 1.38 2.17 1.07 1.20 0.48 1.14 0 54 0.99 | 1.54 1.33 — 

vil. a 1.38 1.11 0.48 1.14 0.54 1.01 1.48 1.25 1.22 

Vill... . 1.39 0.22 0.76 0.48 1.14 0.54 0.98 1.53 1.28 1.28 

iivewa 1.38 . 0.95 1.27 0.48 1.14 0.54 9.72 1.48 1.36 1.35 

Mo. 1.38 1.23 0.48 41.17 0.54 041 1.30 1.35 | 1.34 

XI. 1.36 1.12 0.53 1.17 0.53 - 1.45 1.27 1.26 

xi 1.3%4 0.53 1.17 0.59 - 1.52 1.40 | 1.29 
1961 1. 1.36 053 1.17 0.50 - 1.47 1.22 | bs 

i. 1 34 0.79 0.53 1.1 0.55 - 1.45 | 0.97 | - 

i. 1.34 0.79 0.53 1.17 ah 0.89 1.40 | 0.89 _ 

IV 1.35 0.53 ee 0.87 - _ 

! u | u i i | { 

'Season average price from this year forward ece, October- 1Campagne agricole a partir de cette année: Canada, et Gréce, octobre- 
September; Italy, November-October; Japan, ¢ just; Rhodesia, septembre; Italie, novembre-octobre; Japon, septembre-aodt; Rhodésie, mars- 
March-September; United States II and III, July-June ?Provisional. ~ *Rupees septembre; Etats-Unis II et Ill, juillet-juin. — *Chiffre provisoire. — *Roupies 
per kg. le kg. 

Brazil: Leaf, average export unit value Canada: Average producer price; Brésil: Tabac en feuilles, moyenne de la valeur unitaire des exportations. — 
from October 1959, three representative grades of flue-cured tobacco. Canada: Prix moyen a la production; depuis octobre 1959, prix pour trois 
Cuba: Leaf, average export unit value. — Greece: Leaf, average export value qualités caractéristiques de tabac flue-cured. —- Cuba: Tabac en feuilles, moyenne 
to Western Germany India: Flue-cured, Virginia, redried, wholesale price, de la valeur unitaire des exportations. — Gréce: Tabac en feuilles, valeur uni- 
f.0.b. Indian ports, Guntur; through 1957, 1st grade; from May 1961, 4th taire moyenne des exportations a |’Allemagne occidentale. — Inde: Tabac de 
grade Italy: Kentucky, second grade, third class, Tobacco Monopoly fixed Virginie flue-cured reséché, prix de gros, f.o.b. ports indiens, Guntur; jusqu’a 
producer price Japan: Bright, yellow, second grade; "’ Cutter"; previous fin 1957, premiére qualité; a partir de mai 1961, quatriéme qualité. — Italie: 
to October 1960, leaf; Tobacco Monopoly fixed producer , excluding Tabac de Kentucky, deuxiéme qualité, troisiéme classe, prix a la production 
premiums and the cost of packaging. — Philippines: Isabella 1-5, whole- fixé par le Monopole des tabacs. Japon: Feuilles claires, jaunes, deuxiéme 
sale price.— Southern and Northwestern Rhodesia: Fiue-c n price qualité; « Cutter »; avant octobre 1960, en feuilles; prix fixé a la production 
United States: | - Cigarette leaf, unstemmed, average f import par le Monopole des tabacs, non compris les primes et le codt de |’emballage. — 
from Turkey. Il - Average producer price. IM - Flue-« average Philippines: Isabela, classes I-5, prix de gros. — Rhodésie du Sud et du Nord- 
aUCctION pr Quest: Tabac flue-cured, prix aux enchéres. — Etats-Unis: | - Feuilles pour 


cigarettes, sans tiges, valeur unitaire moyenne des importations en provenance 
de Turquie. Il - Prix moyen a la production. III - Tabac flue-cured, types II-14, 
prix moyen aux enchéres. 
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Table 24. - Beef cattle: Prices in selected countries 


Tableau 24. - Bovins de boucherie: Prix dans certains pays 
















































































Live weight - Poids vif 
ine ant : | — _Denmark | Germany, | | Nether- | United United States 
and month Argentina! Belgium Cana ‘a | il | Western | Ireland Icaly | lands Kingdom | 1 " Uruguay 
Année Prices in local currencies — Prix en monnaies nationales 
ot OOM Pesos/ | Francs/ Dollars! | | Marks/ , | 1000 Lire/| Guilders/ | , Pesos/ 
kg. kg. | 100 Ib. | Kroner/100 kg. 50 ka. $h./112 Ib. | 100 kg. | 100 kg. |Sh./112 my Dollars/100 Ib. | 100 kg. 
. Peer 0.74 23.9 24.7 190 210 75.5 | 92 | 29.2 | 129 | 10S 23.3 | 29.7 25.1 
ea 1.21 25.4 32.6 211 257 91.5 100 34.4 131 | 114 | 28.7 | 36.0 27.3 
_ ee 1.62 25.7 25.2 207 | 247 99.4 | 108 33.1 141 126 | 24.3 | 33.2 29.3 
Pee 1.96 23.5 20.2 190 235 90.6 118 28.7 135 | 133 16.3 24.1 29.9 
1954 2.00 23.5 19.2 | 206 | 248 95.6 115 29.2 | 154 136 | 16.0 24.7 44.7 
TES. «002 1.94 23.7 19.6 | 205 260 103.0 131 31.7 150 155 | 15.6 | 23.2 38.8 
1956 2.33 25.8 18.8 | 224 | 274 103.0 105 | 34.0 172 146 14.9 | 22.3 45.2 
1967 i... 2.49 24.7 19.0 | 220 | 269 107.1 122 | 35.4 169 162 17.2 23.8 55.0 
1958 3.90 23.2 22.9 | 224 271 | 110.6 132 33.6 169 165 21.9 27.4 61.3 
os ee 13.54 24.7 25.1 | 236 289 | 117.3 136 28.9 | 177 165 22.6 27.8 126.5 
1960 14.83 24.9 122.7 | 231 285 116.5 125 34.1 170 449 20.4 126.3 Cie 
1960 |. 15.8 24.5 22.8 218 280 113.9 131 32.8 171 155 20.5 26.4 193.5 
owianan 16.2 %4.5 | 21.7 220 280 114.4 131 32.0 167 154 20.9 26.7 193.1 
ili... _ 25.6 21.9 223 286 116.4 132 32.1 168 153 21.8 28.1 202.7 
a” pevevaes _— 26.5 22.4 233 296 118.4 136 33.5 171 154 21.8 27.8 215.7 
WM. cvdaases 14.8 | 26.8 | 22.5 234 295 117.2 137 33.5 172 157 21.7 27.4 216.9 
, Bae AR 14.5 26.5 | 22.6 | 238 287 120.9 131 35.5 172 151 20.8 26.0 207.1 
WE vitvveden 14.8 | 26.2 | 23.5 240 | 289 118.0 127 35.5 172 148 20.3 25.6 208.1 
Te psavuns 15.2 | 25.1 | 23.9 240 | 293 119.3 124 35.2 173 147 19.6 25.1 220.0 
Fee 14.5 24.0 | 23.4 233 | 283 116.5 121 35.5 171 146 19.4 24.8 245.5 
. ae 14.8 | 22.9 | 22.5 | 228 274 113.8 116 35.5 168 139 19.0 24.9 262.6 
| SS ee 14.4 23.2 | 22.6 | 229 | 273 113.6 111 35.5 166 : 139 19.2 26.1 hea 
/ See ae 13.3 23.5 | 22.9 226 284 115.2 112 32.2 168 146 20.2 26.9 
tae 13.9 24.2 | 23.5 228 | 285 115.7 116 31.0 170 143 20.8 27.4 
peer — 24.9 | 23.0 224 | 283 115.1 122 30.2 171 142 20.7 26.2 
_ a 44.7 26.3 23.0 224 276 117 2 eee 31.5 173 149 20.9 25.7 
Wy iecesees 14.0 27.9 22.3 223 | 279 oe eee ose 144 20.6 25.0 
Prices in U.S. cents/kg. — Prix en cents U.S./kg 
ae - 47.8 50.2 | 27.5 | 30.4 35.9 | 25.4 46.7 33.9 29.0 51.4 65.4 16.7 
ee See 50.8 | 68.3 | 30.5 | 37.2 | 43.6 | 27.5 55.1 34.5 31.4 63.3 79.3 18.2 
RSS - 51.4 56.8 | 29.9 35.8 47.3 | 29.8 52.9 37.1 34.7 53.6 73.2 19.5 
oe AGEL E _ 46.9 | 45.4 | 27.6 34.0 | 43.1 | 32.6 46.0 35.5 36.5 35.9 53.2 19.9 
ee — 47.0 43.6 29.9 | 35.9 45.5 | 31.8 46.7 40.5 37.5 35.3 54.4 29.7 
WE Adscweccavn 47.5 43.7 | 29.7 | 37.6 49.1 | 36.1 50.8 39.5 42.7 34.4 51.1 24.7 
hea re - 51.7 | 43.6 32.4 | 39.7 51.4 28.9 54.5 45.3 40.4 32.8 49.2 25.3 
eae -- 49.3 | 43.8 31.9 | 38.9 51.0 33.8 56.7 44.5 44.6 37.9 52.5 28.4 
a Ere — 46.5 | 52.1 32.4 | 39.2 | 52.7 | 36.4 53.8 44.5 45.4 48.3 60.5 23.6 
16.9 49.5 | 57.7 34.1 41.8 | 55.9 | 37.3 | 46.2 46.6 45.4 49.8 61.4 -- 
eo ER AE: 17.9 49.9 151.5 33.4 41.3 | 55.5 34.4 54.5 44.7 141.2 45.0 158.0 
ee 19.1 49.0 | 52.7 | 31.6 | 40.5 54.2 | 36.1 52.5 45.0 243.1 45.2 58.2 
ED 19.5 49.0 | 50.4 | 31.9 | 40.5 54.5 | 36.1 | 51.2 | 43.9 42.6 46.1 58.8 | —_ 
ere — 51.2 | 50.5 | 32.3 | 41.4 55.4 | 36.3 51.4 | 44.2 42.2 48.1 61.9 | — 
Or siccuerdua — | 53.0 | 51.1 | 33.7 | 42.9 56.4 | 37.5 53.6 | 45.0 42.6 48.1 61.2 | — 
a weispas’ 17.8 53.6 50.2 | 33.9 42.7 55.8 | 37.8 53.6 45.3 | 43.2 47.8 | 60.5 | — 
eer 17.5 53.0 51.0 34.5 41.6 | 57.6 | 36.2 56.8 45.3 41.6 45.9 57.4 | — 
We kecsesud 17.8 | 52.4 | 53.1 | 34.7 41.8 56.2 | 35.1 56.8 45.3 | 40.8 44.8 | 56.5 — 
BN cduand 18.3 50.2 54.3 24.7 | 42.4 | 56.8 34.0 56.3 45.5 | 40.8 43.2 | 55.3 | — 
17.5 48.0 52.7 33.7 41.0 | 55.5 33.3 56.8 | 45.0 | 40.2 42.8 | 54.7 | ~- 
ae 17.9 | 45.8 50.8 | 33.0 39.7 | 54.2 | 32.0 56.8 | 44.2 38.4 41.9 | 55.0 | -- 
ib senseuas 17.3 | 46.4 51.0 | 33.2 39.5 54.1 30.6 | 56.8 | 43.7 38.3 42.3 | 57.5 | 
ee 16.1 47.0 50.7 | 32.7 41.1 54.9 30.7 | 51.5 44.2 40.2 44.5 59.2 
9966 Ban cccses 16.8 48.4 52.3 | 33.0 41.3 55.1 | 32.0 | 49.6 44.7 39.5 45.9 | 60.5 | 
_ a ~ 49.8 51.3 | 32.4 41.0 55.3 | 33.6 48.3 | 45.0 39.1 45.6 57.7 | 
_, eee 17.8 52.6 $1.3 | 32.4 40.0 | 58.1 | Jee | 50.4 47.3 41.0 46.1 56.7 | 
eer 15.8 | 55.8 49.7 | 32.3 4).4 obs | ne | Se 33.8 45.4 | 55.2 
H | | | 
1Provisional. - *Monthly prices do not include payments made under the IChiffre provisoire. — "Les prix mensuels ne comprennent pas les verse- 


Fatstock Guarantee Scheme. 


Argentina: Fat steers, special, for export, Buenos Aires; 1950 through Sep- 
tember 1951, 450-490 kg.; October through December 1951, 351-400 kg.: 
1952, 431-480 kg.; 1953 through September, 1960, 460-490 kg.; from October, 
1960, 451-480 kg. — Belgium: Oxen producer price excluding tax, Cureghem; 
from 1951, oxen with 55% yield. — Canada: Good steers, up to 1,000 Ib., 
Toronto. —- Denmark: | - Young cows, first class, wholesale price, Copen- 
hagen. Wl - 1950 through February 1952, steers and young cows for export; 
through March 1950, average of quotations, Esbjerg; April 1950 through 
February 1952, average of Oxexport’s quotations. From March 1952, steers, 
first class, for export, average of Oxexport'’s quotations. — Germany, Western: 
Oxen, young, well-fleshed, 24 markets. — Ireland: Fat cattle, 2 to 3 years old, 
at fairs. — Italy: Oxen, first quality producer price; through 1959, Milan; om 
1960, Reggio Emilia. — Netherlands: Second quality, producer price, leading 
markets. — United Kingdom: Fat cattle, England and Wales; 1950 through 
June 1954, weighted average of fixed prices of all grades of home-bred and 
imported steers, heifers and cow heifers, including quality premiums; from 
July 954, steers and heifers, light, Grade A and B, selected auction markets, 
including payments under the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme. — United States: 
| - Average producer price. Il - Steers, good, wholesale price, Chicago; from 
1951, ‘“*choice" grade equivalent to former ‘‘ good" grade. — Uruguay: 
Steers, average price paid by freezing works, Montevideo. 





os 


ments au titre du Fatstock Guarantee Scheme. 

Argentine: Bouvillons gras, spéciaux, pour exportation, Buenos Aires; 1950 
a fin septembre 1951, 450-490 kg; d’octobre a fin décembre 1951, 351-400 kg; 
1952, 431-480 kg; de 1953 a fin septembre 1960, 460-490 kg; 4 partir d'oc- 
tobre 1960, 451-480 kg. — Belgique: Boeufs, prix a la production, Cure- 
ghem, taxes non comprises; depuis 1951, boeufs ayant un rendement de 55%. — 
Canada: Bouvillons jusqu’a 1 000 Ib., Toronto. — Danemerk: | - Jeunes vaches, 
premiére qualité, prix de gros, Copenhague. i - 1959 jusqu’a fin février 
1952, bouvillons et jeunes vaches pour |'exportation; jusqu’a fin mars 1950, 
moyenne des cours, Esbjerg; d'avril 1950 a fin février 1952, moyenne des 
cours, Oxexport. Depuis mars 1952, bouvillons de premiére classe pour 
l'exportation, moyenne des cours, Oxexport. — All gne occid le: Jeunes 
boeufs, bien en chair, 24 marchés. — Irlande: Bovins gras de 2 a 3 ans, dans 
les foires. — Italie: Boeufs, premiére qualité, prix ala production; jusqu’a 
fin 1959, Milan; a partir de 1960, Reggio d'Emilie. — Pays-Bas: Deuxiéme qua- 
lité, prix a la production, principaux marchés. — Royaume-Uni: Bovins gras, 
Angleterre et pays de Galles; de 1950 a fin juin 1954, moyenne pondérée 
des prix fixés pour toutes catégories de bouvillons, génisses et jeunes vaches 
indigénes et importés, y compris les primes de qualité; depuis juillet 1954, 
bouvillons et génisses, légers, catégories A et B, sur certains marchés aux 
enchéres, y compris les versements au titre du Fatstock Guarantee Scheme. — 
Ecats-Unis: | - Prix moyen a la production. Il - Bouvillons, bonne qualité, prix 
de gros, Chicago; depuis mai 1951, la qualité « choix » équivaut a la qualité 
« bonne » d’autrefois. — Uruguay: Bouvillons, prix moyen payé par les frigo- 
rifiques, Montevideo. 
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Table 24. - Beef cattle: Prices in selected countries 


PRICES - PRIX - PRECIOS 


Tableau 24. - Bovins de boucherie: Prix dans certains pays 






































(concluded) (fin) 
Slaughter weight - Poids net 
Y oo o ns aaa | " | a. 
me peek Australia France | New Zostand | Norway Sweden | PR nyt tl | United Kingdom 
Année Prices in local currencies — Prix en monnaies nationales 
mot | 
ta tenia Sh./ Francs/ Sh./ Kroner/ Kronor/ Sh./ | Pence/Ib. 
100 Ib. kg. | 100 Ib. kg. kg | 100 1b. | I | " | TT 
| 

rer 82 204 176 4.30 2.72 78 15.8 13.5 13.5 
1951.. 109 270 90 4.35 2.94 99 17.4 15.1 15.1 
1952 131 283 100 5.09 3.40 128 21.8 19.6 19.6 
1953 125 236 104 5.41 3.94 128 24.4 21.5 21.5 
1954. 143 231 124 5.98 3.61 130 26.1 22.5 21.8 
1955 128 257 110 5.59 3.75 132 28.3 22.0 18.8 
1956. 122 298 70 5.55 4.27 136 | 22.3 16.1 15.9 
1957. 133 319 80 6.00 4.24 139 23.9 17.0 16.0 
er 156 396 130 6.24 4.33 133 | 25.5 22.5 21.4 
er 193 394 135 6.27 4.46 139 28.1 24.0 22.7 
ae 205 4.18 ; 6.41 4.70 133 28.6 — 25.0 
1960 | 194 4.34 135 6.48 4.22 158 27.4 23.4 _ 

iT] 197 4.28 135 6.50 4.23 144 27.7 -- -- 

i 192 4.32 140 6.46 4.48 126 29.9 24.6 25.6 

IV 192 4.56 140 6.40 4.76 119 32.6 — 26.8 

v 194 4.44 140 6.31 4.81 124 29.4 — _— 

vi 200 4.06 140 6.25 5.14 124 27.5 -— — 

vil 207 4.02 -=- 6.32 5.03 127 29.1 -- a 

vill 218 4.10 - 6.51 5.09 130 30.4 — 24.2 

IX. 201 4.00 - 6.47 4.79 134 31.5 — 25.0 

x 207 3.94 140 6.40 4.57 136 27.6 a 25.1 

XI. 226 3.94 140 6.40 4.66 137 24.7 — 23.4 

xi 229 4.20 140 6.43 4.74 140 25.9 -= oo 
1961 |. 212 4.22 135 6.60 4.76 14) 24.8 — — 

il. 18 4.18 135 6.21 4.9% 134 24.9 — -- 

iW 4.%4 140 ods 4.97 127 30.4 | a= | _— 

IV 4.%4 125 4.% nace 27.6 —_ = 

Prices in U.S. cents/kg. — Prix en cents U.S./kg 

1950... - 20.4 58.3 123.3 60.2 52.6 24.1 40.5 34.7 | 34.7 
_. aes: 26.9 77.4 } 27.9 60.9 56.8 30.5 44.6 38.9 38.9 
1952. . ; ‘ 32.4 80.9 30.9 71.3 65.7 39.4 56.1 50.3 50.3 
1953. . faa , 31.0 67.4 32.1 75.7 76.2 39.4 62.9 55.3 55.3 
1954.... ; : 35.2 66.0 38.3 837 69.8 40.1 67.1 58.0 | 56.0 
1955 ei ’ 31.6 734 34.0 78.3 72.5 40.8 72.8 56.5 48.3 
1956. . Ey 30.2 85.1 | 21.6 77.7 82.5 42.0 57.4 41.5 40.8 
1957 32.8 84.6 24.7 84.0 82.0 42.8 61.5 43.8 41.3 
1958 38.5 94.2 40.1 87.4 83.7 41.0 65.6 57.8 55.0 
= ' 477 79.8 41.7 87.8 86.2 43.0 72.3 61.9 58.3 
1960. ... 50.6 84.7 x! 89.7 90.9 41.1 73.6 —_ 64.3 
1960 |. 48.0 87.9 41.7 90.7 81.6 48.6 70.4 60.1 _ 

i 48.7 867 41.7 91.0 81.8 44.3 71.2 _ _ 

it 47 5 87.5 43.2 90.4 86.6 38.9 76.9 63.2 | 65.8 

YF xs 47.5 92.4 43.2 89.6 92.0 36.8 83.9 — 69.0 

v. ‘ 47.8 89.9 43.2 88.3 93.0 38.2 75.6 —_— — 

vi 49.3 82.2 43.2 87.5 99.4 38.3 70.7 — — 

vil 51.2 81.4 — } 88 5 97.2 39.2 74.9 —_ — 

vill J 53.7 83.0 -- | 91.1 98.4 40.3 78.1 — 62.4 

IX. , 49.7 81.0 -- 90.6 92.6 41.4 81.0 - 64.2 

x. 51.1 79.8 43.2 89.6 88.3 42.0 70.9 — 64.5 

Xl. P 55.9 79.8 43.2 89.6 90.1 42.4 63.5 _— 60.1 

xil ‘ 6.6 85.1 43.2 90.0 91.6 43.1 66.6 _ _ 
1961 | aa 52.5 85.5 41.7 92.4 92.0 43.2 63.7 _ — 

We. ‘ 46.1 84.7 | 41.7 86.9 95.5 41.4 64.2 — | — 

i 85.9 43.2 - 96.1 39.3 78.2 | -- | — 

IV Sa 85.9 38.6 95 9 70.9 — — 

‘From this year forward, season beginning October. ‘A partir de cette année, campagne commerciale commengant en octobre. 

Australia: Wholesale price, Brisbane, oxen and heifers, first and second export Australie: Prix de gros, Brisbane; boeufs et génisses d’exportation de pre- 


quality, 650-700 Ib. — France: Oxen, first quality, wholesale price, excluding 
tax, Paris. — New Zealand: Quarter beef, good average quality, schedule 
prices issued by meat operators and exporters; 1950, ox and heifer, 720 Ib 
and under; from 1951, North Island, ox and heifer; 1951, 720 Ib. and under; 
1952, all weights; 1953, under 880 Ib; 1954 and 1955, under 800 Ib; 1956 
and 1957, 640 Ib. and under; from 1958, 680 Ib. and under; monthly data 
are scheduled price Norway: First class, average producer price; prior to 
1958, six largest cities Sweden: First and second class, average producer 
price, including government subsidies; from 1956, all classes. — Union of 
South Africa: Prime beef A, producer price, Witwatersrand area; 1950 through 
15 January 1956, government fixed price; from 16 January 1956, auction price; 


1950 through 1955, warm dressed weight; from 1956, cold weight. — United 
Kingdom: | - Beef, Argentine, hindquarters, chilled, wholesale price, Londor 
Beef, Argentine, hindquarters, frozen, wholesale price, London. Wil - Beef 


il - 
Australian, hindquarters, frozen, wholesale London. 


price, 


miére et deuxiéme qualités, 650-700 Ib. — France: Bosufs de premiére qualité, 
prix de gros hors taxes, Paris ~ Nouvelle-Zélande: Quartier de boeuf, bonne 
qualité moyenne, prix tarifé des négociants et exportateurs de viande; 1950, 
boeufs et génisses, 720 Ib. et moins; depuis 1951, tle du Nord, boeufs et génisses; 
1951, 720 ib. et moins; 1952, tous poids; 1953, moins de 880 Ib.; 1954 et 1955, 
moins de 800 Ib.; 1956 et 1957, 640 Ib. et moins; depuis 1958, 680 Ib. et moins; 
les données mensuelles sont les prix tarifés. - Norvége: Bovins de premiére 
qualité, prix moyen ala production; avant 1958, six villes principales. — Suéde: 
Bovins de premiére et deuxiéme qualités, prix moyen a la production, y com- 
pris les subventions du gouvernement; A partir de 1956, toutes qualités. — 
Union sud-africaine: Boeuf de premiére qualité « A», prix a la production, 
région du Witwatersrand; de 1950 au 15 janvier 1956, prix fixé par le gou- 
vernement; depuis le 16 janvier 1956, prix aux enchéres; de 1950 a fin 1955, 
poids au dépecage; depuis 1956, poids de la carcasse refroidie. — Royaume- 
Uni: | - Boeuf d’Argentine, quartiers de derriére réfrigérés, prix de gros, 


Londres. Il - Boeuf d'Argentine, quartiers de derriére, congelés, prix de gros, 
Londres. Ill - Boeuf australien, quartiers de derriére, congelés, prix de gros, 
Londres. 
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